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AUTHORIZING THE SALE OF THE CHICAGO APPRAISERS’ 
STORES BUILDING TO THE CITY OF CHICAGO 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
ExecutivE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (chairman) 
presiding. ; 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Holifield, Lanham, Hardy, 
Bonner, Donohue, Burnside, Shelley, Dorn, Fine, Hoffman, Riehl- 
man, Harden, Bender, Brownson, Curtis, Church, Meader, and Bush. 

The Cuarrman. Will the committee kindly come to order. 

I think each member of the committee has copies of the bill which, 
I believe, can be handled by this comimittee without hearings by a 
subcommittee since it is not controversial in their nature, in my 


ae ara 
irst, we will call up H. R. 3049. We call that since I see the wit- 
nesses on it are present. The subject matter is in my district, and 
Congressman Sidney Yates, also of Illinois, is also interested in the 
subject matter, and is present. 

iH. R. 3049 is a bill to authorize the sale of the Chicago Appraisers’ 
Stores Building to the city of Chicago. 

(H. R. 3049 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3049, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the sale of the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to the city of Chicago 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Administrator of General Services is 
authorized and directed to convey by quitclaim deed, in consideration of the fair 
market value therefor, to the city of Chicago, Illinois, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building located at 
530 to 542 South Sherman Street in Chicago, Illinois, and the land upon which 
such building is situated, more particularly described as follows: 

The south half of lot 12 and all of lots 13 and 16 (except that part taken for 
public alley) in George Merrill’s Subdivision of block 100 in School Section 
Addition to Chicago in the northeast quarter of section 16, township 39 
north, range 14 east, of the third principal meridian, in the city of Chicago, 
county of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Provided, That the instrument of conveyance shall contain such terms and condi- 

tions as will allow the recapture of the property in the event it is not devoted to 

eee —— within such period of time as the Administrator shall determine to 
reasonable. 


The Cuarrman. I am going to ask Congressman Yates if he cares 
to testify at this time. 
Mr. Yates. I would like to, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. I should like to take this opportunity to~present 
our colleague, Congressman Sidney R. Yates of Illinois. Chicago 
can adeod take pride in the conscientious, energetic, and _ tireless 
contribution this young Representative has made to the Congress 
during his public service. Mr. Yates brings to his work an outstand- 
ing academic background as well as fine legal training and practice. 
He has devoted himself wholeheartedly to every me. eo affecting 
his district and our city of Chicago. 

Congressman Yates has given much attention to a study of the 
major civic programs of our city. From such zest, interest, and 
enthusiasm so indicative of our Chicago residents, will come the ac- 
complishment of civic improvements which will keep Chicago among 
the leaders of the cities of our Nation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY R. YATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. Yates. It is a pleasure to be here, Mr. Chairman. I am 
grateful to you for the opportunity to testify before this most impor- 
tant committee, so capably headed by Congressman William L. 
Dawson of Chicago, and which watches over the expenditures of our 
Government. I should say first that the chairman and I have filed 
identical bills in this committee. It is a matter that vitally affects 
the city of Chicago. 

Some time ago the city of Chicago began and since has been engaged 
in a program to ease the tremendous bottlenecks in transportation 
and in automobile traffic within this boundaries and throughout the 
whole area surrounding the city. 

I suppose that all of the 14 United States Congressmen from the 
Chicago area are interested in this bill because they know from first- 
hand experience how desperate is the need for construction of our 
superhighway system. I am sure that Congressman Dawson, Mrs. 
Church, Congressman McVey, who are on this committee, share my 
interest of making sure that the highway-construction program is not 
interrupted. 

There are many technical aspects to the program, to the material 
underlying this bill which deserve consideration and for that purpose 
I have suggested that Mr. Virgil Gunlock, the commissioner of sub- 
ways and superhighways for the city of Chicago come down here to 
answer any questions you may have. He is thoroughly familiar with 
ree subject matter of the bill and can give you any information you 

esire. 

For those who are familiar with Chicago among you, I think you 
will remember that it is divided into three. principal sprawling sec- 
tions, the North Side, the South Side, and the West Side. The east 
side of the city, of course, is Lake Michigan. 

Chicago has 206 square miles. The entire Chicago district is 
approximately 1,100 square miles. } 

We now have a superhighway that links the south section of the 
city with the north section of the city, but for many years, as long as 
I can remember—and I have been a resident of Chicago all of my 41 
years—Chicago has looked forward to the day when the tremendously 
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populated West Side of the city would be connected with the main 
arteries connecting the North and South Sides. 

For some time now the city has been engaged in building a super- 
highway which would connect the other principal highways of the 
“ with the west side of the city. 

very street in the West Side, or every neighborhood in the West 
Side, is a heavily populated neighborhood and the job of building up 
this huge highway has been a very complex one. 

There was the land-clearance problem. That has just about neared 
completion. The one obstacle remaining in its way is the store which 
is the consideration of these bills and the purpose of these bills before 
this committee is to remove that one remaining stumbling block to 
the final completion of the superhighway. 

The name of the store is the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. It is owned by the Public Buildings Administration. 
The Public Buildings Administration has no objection to selling the 
building to the city of Chicago, but in view of the fact that it is now 
occupied by certain Government agencies and performing certain 
Government functions, most of which consist of storing Government 
records, it could not agree to the sale of the property without a 
congressional bill having been passed. That is the purpose of the 
se of the bills which are before your committee today. 

If I may, I should like to append as exhibits to my statement the 
letter of Mr. Jess Larson, the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, and of Mr. Lawton, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who states in part: 


this office would have no objection to the enactment of this legislation. 


I should say this, too, Mr. Chairman, that up to the present time in 
connection with this one highway the city of Chicago has already 
expended $33 million. The cost which has been tentatively agreed 
upon, as I understand it, between the city of Chicago and the Public 
Buildings Administration is about $150,000 for the building. 

The basis of that price is an appraisal conducted by a disinterested 
appraisal firm of the city of Chicago. Mr. Gunlock can testify to 
those details when he appears, if there are any questions. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr, Yates, what are they going to use this partic- 
ular corner for after they get it? You said something about an 
appeal 

r. Yates. The building would be demolished. 

Mr. Horrman. It will not. be used? 

Mr. Yates. It will not be. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what are you going to use the land for that 
they want; why do they want that particular corner? 

Mr. Yates. That is going to be used as part of the particular 
hi Ae § The street will go right through the building. 

r. Horrman. What are you going to do, are you going to build 





through West Harrison Street or across to Sherman Street, or what? 
Mr. Houtrretp. Harrison Street is to be widened? 
Mr. Yates. No; Sherman Street is to be relocated. 
pod Horrman. Have you that other property that goes further 
west 
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Mr. Yates. Yes. I understand all of the properties except this 
one have been acquired by the city along the route. 

Insofar as the price of the property is concerned, I have here a 
copy of the valuation prepared by the appraiser, a Chicago appraisal 
a which shows a summary of the value of the property, being as 

follows: 

Replacement cost as of January 1, 1950, $508,180. 

Depreciation of the property to the present time—it was built, I 
think, in 1891—depreciation to the present time is $406,540, leaving 
a nondepreciated value of $101,640. 

The sound valué as of the date of the appraisal of the improvements 
that have been made was $50,000, so that the appraisal price of the 
appraisers was $151,640. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I would like to’ask Mr. Yates—rather, I will put it 
this way. I would assume from your statement that General Services 
Administration are agreeable to disposing of it, that they have made 
some other satisfactory arrangements for the storage of the records 
that are now contained in this building. 

Mr. Yates. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. We have representatives of the General Services 
Administration here. They are interested in all of the bills we have 
under consideration this morning. They can answer those questions. 

Mr. Yates. In addition to that, I have a letter dated May 1, 1951, 
signed by Mr. Samuel Witting, acting chief of the real property ac- 
quisition and ntilization division, Public Building Service, in Chicago. 
That letter states as follows, in paragraph 3: 

Space for storage of records now contained in the Appraisers’ Stores Building 
can be moved to the building at 333 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., where the 
records center is established. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Without additional space? 

Mr. Yates. The next paragraph—I would like to add this letter as 
a part of my testimony—in the next paragraph it says: 

The cost of acquiring space for storage of records is estimated at 80 cents per 
square foot. The estimated cost of acquiring office quarters for agencies presently 
occupying space in the building is $3 to $3.50 per square foot. 

At the records Center at 333 West Lake St., no additional cost 
would be incurred as the result of relinquishing, insofar as the number 
of records; and to move the equipment and agencies presently occupy- 
ing space there would cost approximately $8,000 in addition to any 
rental charges. 

Now, that is all the letter says with relation to it. I assume that 
Mr. Reynolds, who is here, is very familiar with the situation in 
Chicago and can answer your questions. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I thought you said you were paying $3 a foot for 
the present rental. 

Mr. Yares. This letter was written on May 1, 1951, and the 
statement I just read indicates that the cost of acquiring office quar- 
ters for the agencies presently in there is between $3 and $3.50 per 
square foot. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. Then, if the average cost is $1 a square foot and 
you are now paying $3, the Government would then gain $2 by 
moving out; would it not? 

Mr. Yates. You apparently are more familiar with the cost of space 
to the Government than I. 
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Mr. Burnsipe. Well, did you not say it cost $3? 

Mr. Yares. Let me read it again: 

The cost of acquiring apace for storage of records is estimated at 80 cents per 
square foot: The estimated cost of acquiring office quarters for agencies presently 
ocecupying space in the building is $3 to $3.50 per square foot. 

Mr. Burnsipe.. Oh, I see, 80 cents for records. 

The CHAIRMAN, Any questions? 

Mr. HouiFteLp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Rreuuman. Yes. I wonder what floor space is covered in the 
building on—what is the size of the building? 

Mr. Yates. I have that. The total area in the building which was 
for office quarters and related uses is approximately 31,500 square feet. 
Some of the office space is used for the storage of active records. The 
basement storage area contains approximately 9,500 square feet. 

Incidentally—well, no. I thought there was some more data on the 
storage space. I assume Mr. Reynolds can testify to that if you want 
additional information. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Well, no, not on that. But I do have another 
question. 

What does the General Services Administration value that prop- 
erty for, what do they carry it on their books at? 

Mr. Reynoips. Well, we never carry the value except the first cost, 
plus the improvements. We have an appraisal of it. 

Mr. RrexumMan. But, on your own books, you carry it for-—— 

Mr. Rryno.ps. The appraisal is about $239,000. 

Mr. Rrextman. Do you have to take the land into considreation? 

Mr. Yates. I assume that the discussions on the purchase price 
would be conducted after clearance is given through the passage of 
~ bill for what the fair value, market value, for the property would 

e. 

Mr. Rrextman. That is including the land? 

Mr. Yates. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. Is there any appraisal of the land? 

Mr. Yates. There is an appraisal on the basis of the letter dated 
June 5, 1951, by Mr. Witting to Mr. Nagle, Director, Real Property 
Acquisition and Utilization Division of the Public Buildings Service: 

Dear Mr. Nacie: * * * (2) The cost of the building was $349,060 and 
the land cost was $70,936, or a total of $419,996. 

I do not have figures here which would indicate the present value 
of the land. I think probably Mr. Reynolds would have that figure. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. I just want to be sure—this is pretty costly, using a 
building ot this sort in the location there for just storage of records, 
is it not? 

Mr. Yates. Well, here is a picture of the building. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, what I am getting at is, Why do we 
store records in a downtown building? It is downtown? 

Mr. Yates. Well, no; it is in an outlying area of the Loop. 

Mr. Curtis. In the wholesale area? 

Mr. Yates. It is a transportation area primarily. 


85692—51——-2 
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Mr. Curtis. I was just curious, I was just wondering whether the 
Government was actually utilizing that space efficiently there. 

That is the reason I raised that question, since we are looking into 
it and I wondered if GSA would comment on that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, first, are there any other questions of this 
witness? 

Mr. Brownson. Who introduced the companion bill? 

Mr. Yates. Congressman William L. Dawson, of Illinois. 

Mr. Brownson. You introduced this one, and Mr. Dawson intro- 
duced the companion bill. 

Mr. BurnsipE:~I am on the General Services Records Council, and 
that S the reason I am very much interested in the storage of the 
records. 

Are they not gradually moving over to the records center as soon 
as they can get the space? 

The CuHarrMan. Suppose we ask the GSA that question. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I had the privilege of discussing with Mr. Yates 
yesterday. I have one or two questions. 

What is going to happen to the end of the La Salle Street Station 
that is parallel—are you giving that up? You notice the La Salle 
Street Station comes out parallel to the street line, and I wondered 
what was the possibility of condemning that. That is not yards? 

Mr. Guntocx. No. That is station facilities, and actually the 
principle here is to increase the station facilities at that location in 
compensation for the facilities to be taken out of the center. You 
see, we take out a great deal of the center of that station, and that 
will be relocated. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand the La Salle Street Station is going 
to occupy part of this territory, the old appraisers’ stores building? 

Mr. Guntock. It will occupy a small part of this space. There 
will be mail platforms and ret space, plus the street space. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Then, I raise this question. Would the final trans- 
action be a sale of two-thirds of the space on which this building is 
now built to the New York Central and other railroads? 

Mr. Gunuock. The final transaction is for the railroads to use a 
part of that space; that is correct. The part that will be used for mail 
platform is about, I would say, roughly, about 25 percent of that space. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Would there be transfer or title or lease? 

Mr. Guntock. There would only be an easement for it, for railroad- 
terminal purposes only; they could not use it for any other purpose. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The point I was making was—it is not to contradict 
the Congressman, of course—but this property is not going to be used 
merely for or to be turned over for the highway, it would look to me 
that at least three-fifths, if not two-thirds, are going to be given over 
to the railroads. 

Mr. Reynotps. We have in detail just what facilities will be’ con- 
structed there. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What I am considering is not the use but if the 
Government is going to receive adequate compensation, or who is, 
eventually. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Well, may I explain the whole situation here? I 
could give you the background. If you are ready for that, I will be 
glad to, so that you will understand it. 
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The CHatrMaNn. Well, may we reserve those questions until the 
GSA is called? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. All right, I will hold that; I will reserve that ques- 
tion, then. 

Mr. Megaper. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. I had in my mind a question of jurisdiction here. 
How does this bill come before this committee? Would it not be 
more ap ropriately ena to a committee dealing with public lands 
and public buildings 

The Cuataiean: ¥ Well, I would not say that. We handle legislation 
relating to Government property. This is under our jurisdiction; 
transfers between Government agencies of properties would also come 
before this committee. The Speaker of the House was of the opinion 
it should come before this committee. 

Mr. Houirretp. May I say that the basic act which gave GSA 
custody was drafted by this committee, in Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. Meaper. I can understand that, yes, as to organization; but 
this deals with Government property and I just wondered whether 
the committee that deals with that would not be better equipped to 

0 into it. 
: The CuarrMaNn. Bills are assigned to the committees by the leader- 
ship, the Parliamentarian, and the Speaker of the House. 

Mes HorrmaN. I believe that the Speaker and Parliamentarian will 

lad to give you the basis for their action. 

Pe Be CHAIRMAN. The matter is before our committee and we do 
have to dispose of it. We have jurisdiction. 

j Mr. Meaper. Well, I am not against it; I am just trying to get it 
clear. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wanted to ask Mr. Yates if he had realized this 
property was not going to be used merely for condemnation as part of 
the highway. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I did not go into the question as to the details 
concerning the railroads, Mrs. Church, for the reason that I know 
that the city officials have been dealing with the railroads on the re- 
location of the various highways. 

As you notice, they are cutting right through the station proper 


-and I assume that compensation will be made to the railroads for 


taking a part of that property. This will be considered a part of the 
total transaction. I think it will still be a devotion to public use. 
The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions of the Congressman? 
Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Yates say he had a picture of the building? 
Mr. Yates. Yes, I do have. 
Mr. Harpy. Could we see it, please? 
Mr. Yarss. Certainly. If you want to, you can make it part of 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions of Congressman 
Yates? 
(No response.) 
The CHarrMan. Thank you, Congressman. 








Rog 
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Now, gentlemen, I am happy-:to present to you.Mr. Virgil Gunlock, 
the commissioner of subways and superhighways of the city of Chicago. 
He is one of the great suthatitieh in this Nation on that subject; it is 
with great pride that I present to you Mr. Gunlock. ' 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL GUNLOCK, COMMISSIONER OF SUBWAYS 
AND SUPERHIGHWAYS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The CuarrMan. I see, Mr. Gunlock, that. you hav: a statement, 
Does the committee wish him to read his statement, or shall we make 
his statement a part of the record and ask him questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Ho.tFievp. Well, it is a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Assuming that other members have not read it—although I have— 
I think probably it will expedite the hearing if he read it. There are a 
lot of questions that are answered in the statement. I have read it 
already. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, then, will you read your statement and the 
members will defer questions until you are finished. Identify yourself 
for the record. 

Mr. Guntock. Virgil Gunlock. I am commissioner of subways and 
superhighways for the city of Chicago. 

‘ow, this work that we are doing is in connection with the Congress 
Street superhighway, which is shown as the west route on the general 
plan of the comprehensive superhighway system. It is the route 
running east and west from the Loop and enters the central district 
in the south part of the central district. 

The entire superhighway system shown on this plan will cost 
approximately $450,000,000 and is a cooperative project. The State, 
county, and city each shares equally the cost of the work. 

The State will use as its share of funds the Federal aid to highways 
funds which are allocated for urban developments and primary 
highway developments. 

This system has been developed in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Defense Department and is a part of the 
interstate system of defense highways. 

It connects to all of the important Federal routes that lead into 
Chicago and is a part of a complete highway system for Chicago. 

We have started work on this Congress Street route and have ac- 
quired all but about a dozen of the three thousand properties needed 
for this construction. We have emptied and wrecked about half of 
the buildings and we have started actual construction of the highway 
in many locations. 

This highway has a great number of engineering problems in con- 
nection with it and one of the major problems in connection with this 
highway is the cutting through of this La Salle Street Railroad Station. 

It is a main terminal for three railroads, the New York Central, the 
Rock Island, and the Nickel Plate Railroads. It is owned by the two 
former railroads. 

In order to get Congress Street through here, which will be an 
eight-lane highway at this location, it was necessary for us to revise 
extensively the track structure. 

The tracks now come into this terminal on an elevated structure, 
while the baggage, mail, and taxicab facilities are at the lower or 
street level. 
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Well, we cut through the lower level and take out entirely the heart 
out of the station. It is essential, of course, that these services and 
facilities be maintained in order to maintain the rail terminal at this 
location and in order to maintain those facilities and keep them in 
operation. 

So, we have devised a plan which shows what is to be done. It is 
the “‘Proposed condition plan,” which you have before you. 

Congress Street goes through the heart of the station on the lower 
level and those facilities will be knocked out by Congress Street. So, 
they will be moved into what is now Sherman Street and into some 
of the property now on the west side of Sherman Street, causing the 
relocation of eens Street to the west a little, about 800 feet— 
I think it is 802 feet exactly—in order to provide facilities to the 
railroad station. 

We have investigated a number of proposed plans and have worked 
diligently to find an adequate plan for this location. This is the only 
one we have found which would preserve those facilities and be at all 
reasonable in cost. Even at that, even under this plan, the work at 
that station, revising the station and so on, will cost us nearly 
$3,000,000. 

The station company will pay a part of that cost, a small part of 
that cost, because we are improving their facilities to some extent by 
this change. They pay to the city $190,000 approximately, of the 
estimated approximate cost of $2,800,000 for doing the physical 
work which is necessary. 

That is exclusive of the land we are buying on the west side of 
Sherman Street in order to move that street west and exclusive of the 
cost of this building we are talking about now. 

We have purchased by condemnation all of the other properties 
necessary for this Sherman Street location, with the exception of 
this one building. 

The title will be in the city of Chicago. The land; we do not care 
about building, of course, but this land is necessary for this relocation, 
so that we can put the highway through the railroad station and 
preserve the station facilities. 

Now, as to the amount of station facilities that will be on this land, 
that is detailed in the plan, and the detailed plan shows that an 
outbound mail platform will occupy, I would say, about 15 percent 
of this space, while truck back-up. space to this mail platform will 
occupy possibly another 15 percent, making a total of about 30 percent 
of the space that. will be used for railroad-terminal facilities, 

However, this back-up space will be used by any trucks that have an 
SppOr say, to come here and load or unload mail or baggage or other 
reight. 

Mr. Curtis. Who will actually own this? 

Mr. Gunuock. There will be an easement granted to the railroad 
companies to use for this purpose only. They can never use it for 
any other purpose except rail terminal facilities. 

The title will go to the city of Chicago with easement granted to the 
railroads for this purpose only, so that they can never own it outright 
in fee simple. 

Mr. Horrman. Will the city of Chicago receive any revenue from it? 

Mr. Guntock. The city of Chicago will receive $190,000 from the 
two railroads for this entire package. 
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Mr. Horrman. And you will give them an easement as long as it is 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. Gunuock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. At no additional cost? 

Mr. Gunvock. At no additional cost. 

Mr. Ho uirretp. You are now using part of the railroads’ property 
now? 

Mr. Guntocx. We will cut the street 132 feet wide right in the 
center and that means that it will separate it, they will have to go 
up an elevator and down another elevator to connect the two sides. 

Mr. Houirrerp. What you are doing in effect is making an exchange 
for lands the city acquires for land the station relinquishes to you 
for this highway? 

Mr. Guntock. That is correct. 

Mr. Rigeauman. Well, plus $190,000 that the railroad company is 
paying the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Lannam. What do you pay the railroads for the land? 

Mr. Guntocx. We pay them nothing. 

Mr. SHettey. Who is paying the track relocation cost? 

Mr. Guniock. We are paying the cost of redoing the structure. 
The structure which carries their tracks now is placed on columns of 
15-foot spans. We have to take them down and rebuild them, to 
put two 60-foot spans, and it is estimated that the cost of all of this 
work, just the physical work, is $2,800,000. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman. : 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, looking at this map that we have, show- 
ing the black and red routes, I suppose it has already been determined 
you do not go west on Harrison Street, is that so? 

Mr. Guntock. Harrison Street as it is presently built is actually 
carrying only about one lane of traffic in each direction because of its 
narrow width and because of its service to abutting property. 

Mr. Horrman. Did I understand you to say that the other property 
necessary for this has already been obtained? 

Mr. Guntock. All of the property necessary for the relocation of 
Sherman Street except this one building has been obtained, and all 
of the property for Congress Street. 

We need about three thousand parcels of property for Congress 
Street within the city of Chicago and we have obtained all of that, with 
the exception of about a dozen parcels which are now in condemnation. 

Mr. Horrman. That part which is marked in red and which runs 
north and south, do you have that now? 

Mr. Guntock. For the north-west route? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, no, I mean below Wacker Drive. 

Mr. Gunuock. We have all of that except one parcel, and we are 
constructing Wacker Drive as a double-deck street, 154 feet wide. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, there is not anything we can do about this 
then, other than letting you have this property, is there; otherwise all 
of your other plans would have to be out, unless you did get this? 


Mr. Guntock. Well, we would have to go back and revise the entire 
plan and agreement, if we are unable to obtain this building. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMaNn. Any questions of this witness, Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Riesuman. No. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. No questions, sir, but just a comment. 

I think it is very encouraging to see a program of this type, very 
encouraging. If we have to sit down oat: vote millions all over the 
world, I am very glad to see a road going through the heart of Chicago 
to handle this defense problem. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houtr1etp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shelley? 

Mr. SHEtiey. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Buss. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

The CuHatrman. Mrs. Courcu? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Rrewiman. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hoffman, again? 

Mr. Horrman. No questions. 

The CHarRMAN. You are a wonderful witness, sir. You have 
clarified the situation to our satisfaction and we are very grateful. 

Mr. Guntock. I appreciate the opportunity. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Is there ariy question by any member of the 
committee of the representatives of the GSA? If not, we will proceed 
to take the matter under advisement. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Dawson, about 
utilization. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Cuatrman. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Reynotps. W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings Service. 

The CHarrman. You had a question, Mr: Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Did you get the general purport of what I was asking? I believe 
you did, Mr. Reynolds. It is simply this, whether we are utilizing 
space efficiently when it is in a downtown section or built-up section, 
like this one in Chicago, to use it for the storage of records. I won- 
der if you would want to make a brief comment on that for the record. 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. Well, there are records in the building but it is 
not prensa for record purposes. 

The basement has 9,500 square feet used for records, but in the 
building itself we have the regional offices of the Fifth Army, a por- 
tion of the Air Force, a small group from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ; about 1,000 feet for the Disburser of the Treasury and space 
for the PMA, in Agriculture. That is about 12,000 feet. So, it is 
used a very great deal for personnel offices. 

Mr. SHeviey. Would you yield? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. SHELLEY. What disposition will be made of those agencies and 
parts of those agencies now using this space? 

Mr. Reynoups. The record portion will be moved to the records 
center being established in Chicago for the filing of all records. 

As to the other, we will do the same thing we have to do every- 
where, it will be a checkerboard operation. ii there is a group here 
and it is being moved over there [indicating] we will try to crowd 
them into the space already under rental. 

Mr. SuHeiitey. Mr. Reynolds, you very quickly and very ably went 
down the list of those in the building. Could you go right through 
that same list again and tell us what ideas or to what extent any plans 
have been developed for taking that space you use that you have in 
Chicago and where it might be put in Chicago. ; 

Mr. Reynotps. We have under rental in Chceago quite a number 
of buildings, and quite a bit of footage, and minor moves like this 
one—for instance, the regional offices of the Fifth Army, 5,800 square 
feet, will not cause any trouble at all, because we will find another 
Army installation. So, we believe we could put in most of these 
people or the greater portion in spaces perhaps already occupied 

Mr. Suetiey. In other words, would you say that the loss of this } 
space and the subsequent moves necessitated by giving up the space 
might be an inducement and incentive toward better space utilization 
in some of these other areas? 

» Mr. Reyno.ps. Very often you get that result, that is true, when 
you haven’t any space and you got more people than you know what 
to do with, you tell them, “(Occupy this space or else.” 

Mr. Harpy. If you will yield, the gentleman from California raises 
the question as to whether the disposition of this space might require 
leasing an apartment building to accommodate the present occupants 
of the building. 

Mr. Reynoxps. I think not in the city of Chicago. 

The CuatrmMan. Any other questions of Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Brownson. Generally, as a representative of General Services 
Administration, you recommend, as far as GSA is concerned, approval 
of this bill by the committee? 

Mr. Reynotps. Very much so. I have been working with the 
city of Chicago now for 3 or 4 years on this Congress Street highway 
and I am intimately sitteietel: with what they are trying to do. 

This is only a minor problem that we have in connection with the 
_ hway, because it goes right through the center of the Chicago Post 

ce. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The matter will be taken under advisement. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrmMan. H. R. 3049 was presented by Representative 
Yates, and that is the bill enabling the city of Chicago to widen 
Congress Avenue. 

I will entertain a motion on that. 

Mrs. Cuurgu. I would move that the bill be recommended out 
favorably. 

Mr. Brownson. I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have heard the motion. Are you ready to 
vote! 

All those in favor will let it be known by saying “aye”; those 
opposed, ‘“‘no.”” The “ayes” have it, and it is so ordered. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to the consideration of 
other matter.) 


Xx 
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THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1951 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
IN THE ExecuTIvE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Donohue, Fine, Lantaff, Harden, 
Brownson, and Curtis. 

Also present: Thomas Kennedy, general counsel of full committee, 
and Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Small, will you call the roll of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Dononve. Here. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Shelley? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Here. 

Mr. Smauy. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Here. 

Mr. Smautu. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Here. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Here. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Here. 

Mr. SmMauy. Chairman Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. Present. 

We are pleased to have the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Lovett, as well as the Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives who 
are accompanying him. 

As you gentlemen know, this subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments recently issued House 
Report 658 on Federal Supply Management. 

I presume, Mr. Lovett, that you have seen and may wish to com- 
ment on this report. I should like to add that the entire membership 
of the Committee on Expenditures unanimously adopted this report. 
However, it was strongly emphasized at the time of this adoption that 
the document itself would be of little lasting value unless there was 
an immediate and continuing follow-up to determine the extent to 
which the departments were intent upon implementing it. 
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The subcommittee emphasized then, and wishes to stress now, that 
this is an interim report. Additional field conferences and hearings 
will be held, after which time any appropriate and necessary legislation 
will be drafted for the consideration of the full committee. 

The present Korean situation should be a yardstick to measure the 
effectiveness of our military supply program. This field, with its 
requirements, determination, procurement, inventory control, phased 
production, cataloging, transportation, utilization, and disposal of 
Federal property, is the most important area of our national expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Lovett, do you have a prepared statement, or would you prefer 
to follow through the recommendations cited in the report in a 
chronological fashion? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement 
which deals with the question in broad terms, we having felt in the 
Department that your purposes would be most usefully attained by 
having the individual services comment on certain portions of the 
special points. If it meets with the pleasure of the committee, I shall 
present this statement now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed as you desire, Mr. Lovett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Loverr. My comments, as I indicated, deal in a broad, general 
wav with the report and the subject of the report, leaving the detailed 
discussion to the Secretaries of the Military Departments who are 
here with me, and to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, who I 
understand is to appear before you tomorrow. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before your subcom- 
mittee and to discuss with you some of the problems of military supply 
management. First, let me assure vou that your report [H. Rept. 
658] has provoked very great interest throughout the Department and 
that we are taking and intend to take further actions to improve our 
supply management. The recommendations made in your report will 
be of assistance to us in this effort. 

Since the issuance of your report we have reexamined the current 
Department of Defense policies, such as are contained in— 

The Army-Air Force agreements, March 26 and May 18, 1949; 

The October 12, 1949, directive on Basic Principles Governing the 
Assignment of Logistic Responsibilities; 

The directive of November 17, 1949, on Department of Defense 
Supply System; 

The October 6, 1950, directive on Interdepartmental Supply Sup- 
port, with respect to screening stocks available; 

The directive of October 25, 1950, on Armed Services Medical 
Regulating Office; 

Memorandum of the Secretary of Defense of November 22, 1950, 
on Policies Governing Medical Supply Operations; 

The Munitions Board memorandum of March 2, 1951, Department 
of Defense Policy on Use of Federal Supply Service Centers; 

The provisions of the directive of March 14, 1951, on Department 
of Defense Conservation, Utilization, and Disposal Policy, on 
screening of excess material; 
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And the May 31,1951, directive with respect to production scheduling 
of hard and soft goods, relative urgency, inventory control, control 
of certain special procurement programs, and machine-tool procure- 
ment. 

As a result of this reexamination, the Defense Management Com- 
mittee on Friday of last week made recommendations in the form of a 
proposed directive which we feel provides the basis for more effective 
progress in improvement of supply operations. This directive was 
approved by the Armed Forces Policy Council on Tuesday of this 
week. 

a his directive, which I shall leave with you, provides 

. For clearer delineation of authority and responsibility as between 
die Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the military 
departments, and definitely places primary responsibility with the 
Munitions Board for initiating, coordinating, and establishing priority 
for the actions required to implement basic Department of Defense 
policies in the supply-management field. 

2. For full cooperation between the Munitions Board and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at each progressive stage of the development of 
measures designed to improve the effectiveness of supply operations. 

3. For the full cooperation on the part of the military departments, 
the Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) in the implementation of Depart- 
ment of Defense policies. 

This directive reaffirms that— 

1. Each of the military departments shall operate and maintain a 
supply system and shall be responsible for the supply support of its 
own forces, except as otherwise provided by specific agreements or 
assignments at all levels of organization. 

2. Cross, joint, or common servicing shall be effect ed whenever such 
action will effectively support military operations and will result in 
greater efficiency and economy through the elimination of unnecessary 
overlapping and duplication. 

3. Single procurement shall be effected whenever such action will 
effectively support military operations and will result in greater 
efficiency and economy through elimination of unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication. 

In the implementation of these basic policies, the directive requires 
that— 

Any expansion of existing supply systems for the procurement 
and distribution of classes of common items of supply by any military 
department for the procurement and distribution of classes of common 
items of supply, not already agreed upon, will be made only if it is in 
accordance with Department of Defense basic policy and is approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Within each military department responsibility for the procure- 
ment and distribution of classes of common items of supply, including 
technical items, shall be assigned to a single technical bureau or service, 
if not already accomplished. 

3. Priority study be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single 
military department the responsibility for proc urement, distribution, 
and maintenance of classes of common items of supply. Medical 
supply items have been specified as the first category of items to be 
so studied. 
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4. The Munitions Board, in conjunction with the military depart- 
ments, shall take the actions required to insure that common admin- 
istrative supplies and equipment are purchased through the General 
Services Administration and that requirements for such items be 
accurately determined and furnished to the General Services Admin- 
istration in time to permit that agency to do proper planning, buying, 
and stocking. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
shall advise and assist the Munitions Board in the studies and actions 
required by the directive to the end that adequate fiscal systems and 
procedures are developed to make feasible such supply policies and 
procedures as may be approved for implementation. 

5. And finally, that the Munitions Board and the military depart- 
ments shall submit progress reports to the Secretary of Defense 
beginning September 1, 1951, and quarterly thereafter as to the 
actions taken to carry out the provisions of the basic policy directive. 

Department of Defense policies in the field of military supply 
management are based on the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. In the directives I have just discussed, we have emphasized 
that fact by quoting directly from the declaration of policy as set forth 
in the act. 

By reaffirming our current policies, which I have enumerated 
above, and by clearly defining the authority and responsibility of the 
Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), and the military departments, we believe 
we have provided a sound basis for achieving real progress in the 
improvement of our supply management. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be pleased to try to answer such questions 
as you may have. But with your permission, may I refer specific 
questions relating to a particular department to the secretary of that 
department? 

I respectfully suggest, sir, that with the availability of the secretaries 
of the military departments here, certain of the specific conclusions 
and recommendations may be most effectively handled by them. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, there appears to be some misunder- 
standing in the Secretary of Defense’s memorandum of November 17, 
1949, dealing with the Department of Defense supply system. A 
sentence appears there, ‘Each of the three military departments will 
man and operate a supply system.” 

This is underscoring the stand taken by the Air Force for the 
development of an independent supply system of their own. 

Has any thought been given toward amending this memorandum? 

Mr. Loverr. The directive which I have just read, Mr. Chairman, 
replaces and supersedes the November 17, 1949, memorandum, and 
specifically covers the points raised by you.! ; 

Mr. Bonner. Will that have binding and effective results? 

Mr. Loverr. I did not hear the question, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you think that that will answer the objective? 

Mr. Lovert. I think it will, Mr. Chairman. That was the purpose 
of this study, the recommendations to the management committee 
and the action of the Armed Forces Policy Council, to obtain just 
that objective. 

1 The text of the directive of November 17, 1949, is included in Field Conferences on Federal Supply 


Management, House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, appendix D, p. 496, 
and Report No. 658, (82d Cong., Ist sess.). 
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Mr. Bonner. I would like to put that directive in the record at 


this point. 

Mr. Loverr. It is submitted for the record, sir, by my statement. 

Mr. Bonner. And it will be put in the transcript of the subcom- 
mittee at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

17 Jury 1951. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. ‘ 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Chairman, Munitions Board. 

The Chairman, Research and Development Board. 
Subject: Basie policies governing the Department of Defense supply system. 

1. The memorandum from the Secretary of Defense, subject: Department of 
Defense supply system, dated November 17, 1949, established basic policy for the 
development of a Department of Defense Supply System and assigned responsi- 
bility to the Munitions Board for developing the system. This directive was con- 
curred in by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the military departments with respect 
to its implementation. 

2. The purpose of this directive, therefore, is to clarify and amplify the basic 
policies which are to govern the operation of the supply systems in the military 
departments and to delineate more clearly the delegation of authority and the 
assignment of responsibility among the Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the military departments. 

3. The basic policies of the Department of Defense governing the operation of 
the supply systems of the military departments have been and shall continue to 
be based on the declaration of policy contained in the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, which reads in part: “‘“* * * to provide for the establishment 
of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, agencies, and functions 
of the Government relating to the national security; to provide three military de- 
partments, separately administered, for the operation and administration of the 
Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United States Marine Corps), 
and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and service components; to provide 
for their authoritative coordination and unified direction under civilian control 
of the Secretary of Defense, but not to merge them; to provide for the effective 
strategic direction of the Armed Forces and for their operation under unified 
control and for their integration into an efficient team of land, naval, and air 
forcek:. *. 2%... 8.7 

4. Accordingly, the basic policies of the Department of Defense which shall 
govern the development and operation of the supply systems of the three military 
departments are: 

(a) Each of the military departments shall operate and maintain a supply sys- 
tem and shall be responsible for the supply support of its own forces, except when 
such support is otherwise provided by specific agreements or assignments at force, 
theater, military department, or Department of Defense level. 

(b) The supply systems developed shall be such that the combat efficiency of 
the armed services as a whole is the most effective which can be obtained within 
the limits of available personnel, funds, matériel, and legislative authority, and the 
procedures and methods of operation for the system of supply practicable for war 
will govern techniques used in time of peace. 

(c) Uniform policies, standards, and procedures shall be developed to the extent 
necessary and feasible to effectively coordinate military supply operations in order 
to maintain or increase effective support of military operations and prevent un- 
necessary duplication or overlapping among the services, and to insure the maxi- 
mum conservation and utilization of matériel and manpower resources. 

(d) Cross, joint, or common servicing as defined in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Dictionary of United States Military Terms for Joint Usage shall be effected when- 
ever such action will result in maintaining or increasing the effectiveness of support 
of military operations and will also eliminate unnecessary overlapping and duplica- 
tion among the services. 

(e) Single procurement in the form of single department, joint (agency) or plant 
cognizance shall be effected whenever such action will effectively support military 
operations and will result in the elimination of unnecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation of manpower, facilities, and operations in the procurement field. 
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5. As part of the implementation of the above basic policies, it is specifically 
desired that: 

(a) Any expansion of the existing supply systems for the procurement and dis- 
tribution of classes of common items of supply, not already-:agreed upon, shall be 
made by a military department only if in consonance with paragraph 4 (b) above 
and if approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) To the extent feasible and not already accomplished within each military 
department, responsibility for procurement and distribution of common classes of 
supply, including technical items, shall be assigned to a single (but not necessarily 
the same) technical service, bureau, or command. 

(c) Priority study shal! be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single mili- 
tary department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot 
storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, and depot 
maintenance of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the first category 
to be studied. 

(d) The Munitions Board in conjunction with the military departments shall 
immediately initiate the actions required to insure that (1) common administrative 
supplies and equipment are purchased through the General Services Administra- 
tion to the maximum extent practicable, (2) requirements for such items are 
accurately determined and furnished to the General Services Administration 
sufficiently in advance to permit that agency to do planned and intelligent buying 
and stocking. 

6. The Munitions Board shall have primary responsibility for initiating, 
coordinating, interpreting and establish’.g priority for all actions required by or 
in collaboration with the military departments to implement the basie policies 
set forth above. 

7. The Joint Chiefs of Steff shall be responsible for fully cooperating with and 
advising the Munitions Board in this effort. This action by the Joint Chiefs of 
Steff will have as its primary purpose assuring that supply policies, standards, 
and procedures developed by the Munitions Board in conjunction with the military 
departments are in full accord with approved joint strategic and logistic opera- 
tional plans, related logistic and mobilization plans, and logistic assignments made 
in accordance with such plans. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will review the proposed 
system or elements of the system as they are developed for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not such a system will effectively support military operations 

8. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), shall be responsible for 
fully cooperating with and advising the Munitions Board in the studies and actions 
outlined in paragraph 5 above to the end that adequate fiscal systems and pro- 
cedures are developed to make feasible such supply policies and procedures as 
may be approved for implementation. 

9. The Secretary of each of the military departments shall be responsible for 
taking all actions required to produce the optimum coordination and effectiveness 
of supply operations within and among the military departments and all other 
agencies of the Department of Defense and for insuring that the fullest cooperation 
is extended to the Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other agencies 
of the Department of Defense in the implementation of the basic policies set forth — 
above. 

10. If, in the implementation of this directive, there arises disagreements which, 
cannot be settled at the level of the Munitions Board or the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the matter will be referred to me. 

11. Previous policy directives, with respect to Department of Defense supplv 
systems, except where inconsistent with the provisions of this directive, shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

12. Beginning September 1, and quarterly thereafter, the Munitions Board will 
submit a report of the actions taken with respect to paragraphs 5 (c) and (d), 
and the military departments on actions taken with respect to paragraph 5 (b). 

Rosert A. Lovert, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, the subcommittee notes that you plan 
a maximum of cross-servicing as Department of Defense policy. The 
committee is deeply aware that such action must be based on planned 
requirements and related fiscal cooperation. _ 

Mr. Secretary, have you ever considered establishing a limited 
number of general depots for common supply items other than those 
supplied by GSA or by direct contract to your Department and 
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services? This might include medical items, general service items, 
which our field conference indicated is duplicated in the Quartermaster 
and Supplies and Accounts of the Navy in over 90 percent of the cases. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have given considerable 
thought to it, and one of the purposes of this directive 

Mr. Bonner. Will you develop that just a bit more at this point? 
You have given considerable thought to it? 

Mr. Loverr. There have been a number of reviews as to the 
best procedures with respect to depot warehousing, storage, and 
issue. The management committee in particular has reviewed the 
subject within recent weeks. You have an example of the very 
desirable result where it can be obtained without doing violence to the 
fundamental requirement of the military effectiveness of the system. 

In the case of the Navy, the Secretary present here this morning 
can give you the details. In substance, where the various bureaus of 
the Navy deal with items of common standard stocks, those items are 
taken out of that special bureau and handled by Supplies and Accounts 
in the Navy. That results in substantially better control and some 
savings and also in a better inventory situation. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, would the Department of Defense 
consider assigning a special task force to make recommendations 
along this line? Such a task force might be headed up by, for example, 
General Lutes, General Somervell, Admiral Ring, or other general 
officers of equal experience and background in. this field. 

Mr. Loverr. The Department of Defense, Mr. Chairman, would 
consider the appointment of any effective group which could advance 
the solution of this problem. It is my understanding at the present 
time that one such group has already been employed. I believe it is 
from the Harvard School of Business. So that approach is one that 
has already been considered and accepted. 

Mr. Bonner. What is that group, and who are they? 

Mr. Lovetr. May I refer the question to the Navy representative, 
sir? 

I would like to present at this time John T. Koehler, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN T. KOEHLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Korner. The group is headed by Dr. Sterling Livingston, of 
Harvard, and it is now making a study on the advisability of extending 
into the field of cross-servicing and single service procurement. It has 
already made a preliminary report. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is associated with Doctor Livingston? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Professor Baker, of the Harvard Business School. 

Mr. Bonner. The question is directed for this purpose. What 
kind of background has the group with respect to the subject they 
are working on? 

Mr. Koeuter. It is the Harvard Business School of Administration 
group, and I will say in addition to the background it gets from teach- 
ing and research in that field, the group headed by Dr. Livingston 
completed a study last year of the procurement functions of the three 
technical bureaus in the Navy, the Bureaus of Ships, Ordnance, and 
Aeronautics, and it has, I consider, a very good background in military 
supply management operations. 
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Mr. Bonner. What would happen to their recommendations, since 
they are not military? 

Mr. Korner. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. What would happen to their recommendations, since 
they are not submitted by the military? 

Mr. Koruier. The same thing would happen to recommendations 
made by anyone, military or not military, submitted to the Secretaries 
of the military departments and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Bonner. Does the background show a practical experience in 
this subject? 

Mr. Korner. Yes; it shows extensive practical experience plus 
the actual work they did with the people who are day by day engaged 
in supply management work. 

Mr. Loverr. May I interrupt a moment, Mr. Chairman. Two of 
the members of this committee served during the war for about 4 
vears in uniform in the services. 

Mr. Bonner. At this point in the record, I would like for you to 
submit the background of each individual on the committee. 

Mr. Korner. We will be pleased to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ENCLOSURE TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy, LetrreR To BONNER 
SuBcoMMITTER, AucustT 13, 1951 


J. Sterling Livingston.—Professor Livingston received his bachelor of science 
in business administration degree (cum laude) from the University of Southern 
California in 1938; his master in business administration degree (with high 
distinction) from Harvard University in 1940; and his doctor of commercial 
science degree from Harvard University in 1948. 

After receiving his M. B. A. degree from the Harvard Business School, he joined 
the staff as a research assistant and subsequently became an instructor of business 
administration. 

From 1941 to 1946 he was granted a leave of absence from the Business School, 
first serving as an assistant to the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, then serving as a consultant to 
the Chairman of the War Production Board. In 1942 he was called to active 
duty in the United States Navy and was placed in charge of the Navy Supply 
Corps School. In 1945 he was ordered to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
to revise that Bureau’s instructions to its field purchasing activities. Following 
the completion of this assignment he was given responsibility for the complete 
revision of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Manual, a comprehensive operat- 
ing manual covering the Navy’s accounting, finance, supply, and procurement 
operations. 

Following his release from active duty, at which time he held the rank of com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve, Professor Livingston returned to the Business 
School in 1946 as an assistant professor of business administration, and on July 
1, 1949, he became an associate professor of business administration. 

Professor Livingston’s major fields of specialization are industrial and military 
procurement and business administration. His doctoral thesis on the subject 
Problems of Quality Determination in Naval Procurement appraised an important 
aspect of the Navy’s procurement system in terms of experience of both naval 
and industrial purchasing offices. In 1948 Professor Livingston was engaged as 
a consultant by the chairman of the board of director of General Mills, Inc., to 
study that company’s purchasing policies and methods. Since 1948 he has served 
as a consultant to the education committee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. During 1950 and 1951, Professor Livingston, in association 
with a group of other faculty members of the Harvard Business School, studied 
various problems in procurement and requirements determination for the Navy 
Department and the Munitions Board. ; 

Professor Livingston has served as a consultant to the Westinghouse F'ectric 
Corp. and the Shell Oil Co. He also is associated in an executive capacity with 
the Cambridge Educational Film Foundation, Harbridge House, Inc., and the 
Mining Research Corp. 
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Professor Livingston is teaching the following courses at the Harvard Business 
School: Industrial procurement, administrative policies, and marketing. 

Robert N. Anthony.—Professor Anthony received his A. B. degree from Colby 
College in 1938; his M. B. A. degree from Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration in 1940. (Courses completed for doctoral degree, 1940-42.) 

Professor Anthony served as a supply and material officer at the Naval Supply 
Corps Schools, from 1942 to 1944. From 1944 to 1945 he was acting planning 
officer at the Naval Supply Depot, Guam, Mariana Islands. ‘ 

From 1940 to 1942 Professor Anthony was a research assistant and then in- 
structor at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. In 1946 he 
became an assistant professor and has that status now at the Harvard Business 
School. 

Professor Anthony has done consulting work on control problems with Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, United States Naval Test Station, Inyokern, Calif.; 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and Thompson & Lichtner. 

The following works by Professor Anthony have been published: Questions, 
Problems, and Cases in Practical Controllership (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1949), 
for use with text with Practical Controllership, by David R. Anderson; articles in 
Harvard Business Review and Journal of Accountancy; Selected Operating Data 
for Industrial Research Laboratories; A Preliminary Report for Cooperators in the 
Research Control Survey (Harvard Business School, Division of Research, 1951). 

Abraham Zaleznik.—Professor Zaleznik received his A. B. degree (magna cum 
laude) from Alma College in 1945; his M. B. A. (with distinction) from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration in 1947; and his doctor of com- 
mercial science degree from Harvard Business School in 1951. 

Professor Zaleznik served in the United States Navy as an ensign in the Supply 
Corps from March 1945 to June 1946. 

From February 1947 to February 1948 Professor Zaleznik was a research 
assistant at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. He then 
became an instructor, and in January 1951 was made an assistant professor of 
business administration. 

Stanley S. Miller.— Mr. Miller received his A. B. degree from Harvard College 
in 1945 and his M. B. A. (as a Baker scholar) degree in 1950. 

Mr. Miller served in the Army Air Corps from 1943 to 1946. He was com- 
missioned in November 1943 as a meteorologist. In 1944 and 1945 he served in 
Greenland as air inspector, administrative staff supervising outpost stations, 
communications, and meteorology. 

Since 1950 Mr. Miller has been a member of the research staff at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, specializing in industrial procure- 
ment. In his capacity as a research assistant Mr. Miller has served as a member 
of a consulting team writing a report to the Chief of Naval Material: Procure- 
ment by Negotiation in the Bureau of Aeronautics, Ordnance, and Ships. Mr. 
Miller is also a member of 3, team writing a report to the Munitions Board on 
single-service assignment of paint. 

Mr. Miller has been a partner in the Miller Manufacturing Co. since 1947. 





Mr. Bonner. What is the Secretary’s policy concerning a separate 
supply and depot system for the Air Force, subsistence, Quartermaster 
items, and so forth? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Loverr. That is covered in my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lovett, if you will just develop that a bit, please, 
for the record. That is of very great interest to the subcommittee 
and to the country for economy purposes. 

Mr. Lovetrr. The policy statement, Mr. Chairman, is that single 
procurement shall be effected whenever such action will effectively 
support the military operations and will result in greater efficieacy and 
economy through elimination of unaecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation. That is to be expanded by the next policy statement to the 
effect that any expansion o7 the existing supply systems of any miliary 
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department for the procurement and distribution of classes of common 
items of supply, which I assume you meant by referring to the 
Quartermaster type of item, not already agreed upon, will be made 
only if it is in accordance with Department of Defense basic policy 
and is approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, this is what is concerning the sub- 
committee. No third and independent supply system for common-use 
items can be justified. The introduction of a new competitive element 
is unwarranted and is contrary to the spirit of the National Security 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is your implementation in line with this thought? 

Mr. Loverr. The details of that can, of course, be given to you 
by the Air Force, but that is specifically covered, Mr. Chairman, by 
paragraph 5 (a) of the directive of which you have copies. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, | understand that the Air Force are going 
to take a position on this matter. Their position in all probability 
will be that to have their own supply system is absolutely necessary 
and essential, but there is a difference of opinion about it. Now, this 
subcommittee has been advised, as it has visited various areas so far, 
that existing facilities can accommodate the Air Force and can 
accommodate other branches of the service who contemplate construc- 
tion of large depots. The idea of all this is to consolidate and to make 
effective existing facilities and utilization of existing facilities for 
economy and efficiency, and it is not the opinion of the subcommittee 
that a needless and continued public-works program of building depots 
and facilities is going to make a better national defense. 

That is what we would like very much to have your views and 
position on. 

Mr. Lovett. | have endeavored to state that, Mr. Chairman. 
For emphasis, | will read the particular paragraph of the directive 
which I think the subcommittee should know comes from the Man- 
agement Committee, on which the three services are represented, and 
through the Armed Forces Policy Council, on which the three services 
are represented, both by their civilian secretaries and by the Chiefs 
of Service. This represents the approved and agreed-upon procedures. 
That procedure outlined in here is found in 5 (a), and reads: 

Any expansion of the existing supply systems for the procurement and distri- 
bution of classes of common items of,supply, not already agreed upon, shall be 
made by a military department only if in consonance with paragraph 4 (b) above, 
and is approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

4 (b), above, reads: 

The supply systems developed shall be such that the combat efficiency of the 
armed services as a whole is the most effective which can be obtained within the 
limits of available personnel, funds, matérie!, and legislative authority, and the 
procedures and methods of operation for the system of supply practicable for 
war will govern techniques used in time of peace. 

Our effort, Mr. Chairman, is naturally to obtain the most efficient 
and economical system which is consistent with the general require- 
ments for military effectiveness. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, the reason we singled this out is that 
we want it emphasized, and we are glad to hear your emphasis arid 
commentary on that subject. 

Now, sir, has any thought been given to developing a program of 
standardized military supply and equipment used by the Depart- 
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ments and the Marines? Field commanders have commented on 
this as a No. 1 priority, evidencing the case that the agencies through 
their action have not cooperated fully or shared this view. 

Mr. Lovetr. Those are evolutionary matters, Mr. Chairman, and 
in order to have any policy work there bas to be naturally a manage- 
ment control and a degree of willingness to put the matter into opera- 
tion. I believe that exists now. 1 believe there is an effort. We 
do need a more vitalized approach to the problem of standards, and 
I can assure you that it is under way, and the Munitions Board can 
give you details when they appear tomorrow. 

Mr. Bonner. Now we are in the Korean difficulty, and before 
that we had the Second World War. Yet, this is still in a planning 
stage? 

Mr. Loverr. | think it is beyond the planning stage, sir. I think 
the degree of standardization we have accomplished is far higher than 
any we have heretofore known. That is so in a number of weapons, 
obviously in a number of weapons, and increasingly so in the non- 
weapon classifications. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, what are the facts underlying the 
D fense Department’s position and the facts generally regarding the 
Marine Corps Depot proposed for Albany, Ga.? Is this depot neces- 
sa*y? Has an objective study been made of this matter, viewed 
no. alone from the aspect of Marine Corps structure but from the 
potential benefit that could be had from cross-servicing through use 
of, for example, the Atlanta (Ga.) Army General Depot? Has the 
Department of Defense inaugurated any policy or planning for an 
objective study of space control for storage of material and equipment 
among the military Departments? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. The Department of Defense has not 
only inaugurated such procedures but is actively engaged in them. 
As to the specific case you raised, the information on that can be 
given to you by the Under Secretary of the Navy, for the record now, 
if you choose, or later. The Navy will handle that specific question 
on the Albany depot if you choose. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you consider present legislation under which 
the Secretary of Defense is working adequate for its mission, especially 
for the development of a modern, effectively managed supply system? 

Mr. Loverr. I do, Mr. Chairman. By and large, I do think it is 
adequate, unless there is a purpose to set up a fourth supply service. 
The three services and the Office of the Secretary think that would be 
an error. Our experience with it in the past, in operations in World 
War II, and the information we have from the British on it confirm 
our judgment. 

If there is no present purpose to press for a fourth service of supply, 
then in my opinion the present National Security Act, as amended, 
contains adequate powers to produce the results that we need. 

Mr. Bonner. With respect to the fourth service of supply, this 
committee has come to no conclusion on that matter at this time. 

Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Donouve. Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that a study was 
made by this commission headed by Dr. Livingston a year or two ago? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donouve. And this same group is making another study? 

Mr. Loverr. That is my understanding, sir. 

90187—52——2 
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Mr. Dononve. What were the recommendations of this group 
as a result of their previous studies? 

Mr. Loverr. May I ask Mr. Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to answer that, sir? 

Mr. Kornter. Yes, Mr. Congressman. The first study made 
by the so-called Livingston group was made of the three technical 
bureaus of the Navy Department with respect to their procurement 
procedures in the contract field. That was then followed by an 
over-all study on the Department of Defense level, by the same 
group, with Dr. Baker, Dr. Sox, Dr. Livingston, and others of the 
three military departments, and the Munitions Board on the over-all 
procurement field. The questions then came down to detailed 
studies with respect to separate aspects of the supply system, and 
the Navy requested Dr. Baker’s group to make a study of cross-servic- 
ing and single-service procurements in the Navy Department, which 
is now under way. And a report of that committee has not yet been 
received. 

Mr. Dononve. Did they make a report and likewise recommenda- 
tions aS a result of their first study? 

Mr. Kornuer. They made a report and recommendations as to 
improving contract procedures in the three technical bureaus of the 
Navy Department, and to the extent feasible that report was imple- 
mented. 

Mr. Donounvut. Now, then, did they point out any deficiencies or 
any defects existing prior to their study being made? 

Mr. Kornxer. Yes. In the contract procedure field, as one illus- 
tration, the time lag between the issuance of letters of intent and 
conversion of those to final contracts. The time lag was deemed too 
great in one or two bureaus, and also there were the studies whereby 
business procedures in the bureaus could be tightened up. And that 
study was made at my request, I think, in the summer or fall of 1949. 

Mr. Dononvur. When was their report filed with you, and what 
were the end recommendations? Were they carried through, or 
followed out? 

Mr. Korner. Most of their recommendations have since been 
adopted and implemented, yes, sir; in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Dononve. And what do you say is the reason for this second 
study being made by them? 

Mr. Korner. The second study being made by them in the Navy 
is to ascertain to what extent should cross-servicing and single-service 
procurement be increased from the standpoint of efficiency and 
economy? 

Mr. Donouvt. Do I understand that up until that time, the Navy 
was procuring and distributing on their own? 

Mr. Koenter. If you mean on their own, if the Navy was pro- 
curing and distributing to provide effective support to Naval opera- 
tions, that is correct, yes. 

Mr. Donouve. Is that true also of the Air Force and the Army? 

Mr. Kornter. I think that the Air Force and the Army can speak 
best for themselves. But in certain areas we are already proceeding 
on single-service procurement. For instance, the Air Force procures 
all photographic equipment for all three Services. The Army pro- 
cures food items, such as meat, for all three services. I believe the 
Army procures lumber for all three services. The Navy procures 
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paint. And in many basic commodities, single-service procurement 
has been effective for some time. 

Mr. Dononve. Do I understand further that prior to this study 
being made by Dr. Livingston’s group, there was not any such thing 
as cross-servicing insofar as the Navy was concerned? 

Mr. Korner. No. There has been cross-servicing on the part of 
the Navy and the Army for some time, and I would say possibly even 
during World War II—I would like Admiral Fox to speak on that, 
because he is Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me interrupt for a moment and state the com- 
mittee is going to continue these hearings throughout the day. The 
committee has secured the large hearing room of the Appropriations 
Committee in the Capitol. 

Did the witness just talking identify himself for the record? 

Mr. Kornter. Mr. John T. Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Bonner. Let the record show the identification of the witness 
with his remarks. 

1 would like for the members of the subcommittee to have the 
advantage of directing questions to Mr. Lovett, and the other wit- 
nesses we can hear during the remainder of the day, if that meets 
with the pleasure of the committee; | would like for all members of 
the subcommittee to ask such questions of Mr. Lovett as they desire; 
then other questions to the various secretaries of the Services can be 
asked throughout the day. 

Mr. Donounue. I think that is a good idea, Mr. Chairman, but there 
are so many questions that Mr. Lovett cannot answer. He is referring 
such questions to gentlemen such as the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. When he makes an answer, I am wondering whether we should 
not be permitted to pursue that answer. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. I want the members of the subcommittee to 
be satisfied with the answers. 

Mr. Dononvet. If my suggestion meets with your approval. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like for the gentleman to develop this at this 
point with the Secretary. The Secretary of the Navy has directed a 
letter to this subcommittee in which he expresses himself as resisting 
cross-servicing, except in emergencies. It is in the hearings of the 
committee. 

I would like Mr. Lovett to comment on that. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, as to the procedure, sir, Secretary 
Kimball is here with a prepared statement which deals with each of 
these items raised, the 12 items, item by item. I shall be glad to deal 
with that now if you wish, quoting Mr. Kimball. But I respectfully 
suggest, sir, that it may meet the purposes of the committee better if 
those specific questions relating to the specific action of the Secretary 
of one of the military departments be handled by that department. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. But the subcommittee would like to have the 
views of the Secretary of Defense insofar as possible with respect to 
the resistance that the Navy has already stated. The Navy says, in 
effect, with respect to cross-servicing, it is for emergencies only. 

Mr: Loverr. I shall be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record: 

Cross, joint or common servicing as defined in the Joint Chiefs of Staff dictionary 
of United States Military Terms for Joint Usage shall be effected whenever such 
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action will result in maintaining or increasing the effectiveness or support of 
military operations and will also eliminate unnecessary overlapping and duplica- 
tion among the service. 

That is item 4 (d) in the directive which was agreed to last week at 
a meeting of the Management Committee on which the Navy is 
represented, and which was approved by the Armed Forces Policy 
Council at its Tuesday meeting of this week, on which the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations’ Deputy were likewise 
present. 

Mr. Bonner. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Donounve. I call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to a letter 
submitted to this subcommittee by Secretary Matthews. In the 
course of his discussing the matter of cross-servicing, he says— 

Obviously any extensive employment of cross-servicing in material distribution 
would completely disrupt the existing Navy supply system. 

Mr. Loverr. That statement, Mr. Donohue, is clarified by the 
statement which Mr. Kimball would like to make before this sub- 
committee. I will introduce it now, with his permission, if you wish. 

Mr. Dononve. Do I| understand that Mr. Kimball’s policies are 
to be somewhat different from the policies that were inaugurated and 
subscribed to by Secretary Matthews? 

Mr. Loverr. I would not read that into his comments, Mr. Dono- 
hue, but the three military departments have endeavored to work 
out a method of operation which is consonant with the over-all policies 
of the Secretary of Defense representing the Defense Department. 

Mr. Dononvur. Let me ask you at this point, Mr. Secretary, 
whether or not you have read this letter which was submitted to the 
committee by Secretary Matthews. 

Mr. Lovert. Is that the letter of the 25th of May of this year? 

Mr. Donouvet. Thai is right. 

Mr. Loverr. If so, I have read it. 

Mr. Donouve. And have you any comments to make on the differ- 
ent statements that Secretary Matthews made? 

Mr. Loverrt. Yes, I have. I am not in full accord with some of 
the conclusions which he reaches. I think there is, however, in the 
letter an area of agreement. 

Mr. Dononvet. Might I ask you at this point also, Mr. Secretary, 
what phases of that letter do you disagree with? 

Mr. Lovett. I believe that the method of cross-servicing, or joint- 
servicing, is a matter which carries no magic with it, Mr. Donohue. 
It is not a panacea. It depends on the particular item and the par- 
ticular circumstances and the particular requirements of the military 
service. Something might work extremely well for the Army and 
Air Forces in a central section of this country. The Navy’s require- 
ments, on the other hand, might not be so well met because they 
would require a seaboard outlet. The cost of transportation, for 
example, from the center to the seaboard might make the attempt 
at cross-servicing more expensive than the separate servicing which is 
presently in effect. 

Those are the areas which require very careful study, and that I 
believe is one of the purposes that Secretary Matthews had in mind. 

Mr. Donouvet. But would you not say from his letter that he, the 
SecNav, was not in accord with the cross-servicing policy as set up? 
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Mr. Loverr. I would say that by and large he would query its 
applicability to the Navy. For my part, I feel that there is an area 
in which it can be usefully employed. In fact, there are areas in 
which it is currently being employed. 

Mr. Dononve. Now, in the directive, what was the date of the 
directive that you have sent out? 

Mr. Lovert. It was dated July 17, which was Tuesday of this 
week, immediately following the Armed Forces Policy Council. 

Mr. Dononve. And I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, why such a 
directive was delayed so long. 

Mr. Lovett. It was delayed, sir, from Friday to Tuesday. 

Mr. Donouvte. I mean, this is a directive that attempts to correct 
certain inefficiencies that might be existent in the matter of procurement 
and distribution of supplies among the Services. That is the purpose 
of this directive, is it not? 

Mr. Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Dononve. I am wondering why, with the Second World War 
so shortly behind us and the Korean situation immediately with us, 
such a directive establishing such a policy of efficiently procuring and 
distributing supplies should be held up until July 17. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Donohue, in my opening statement, I tried to 
indicate that the review of such policies is a continuing matter. The 
policies are developed to meet current as well as past problems. And 
I outlined in the third paragraph of my prepared statement various 
directives which have been issued, starting back in March and May of 
1949, dealing with the complicated aspects of the procurement func- 
tion, the distribution, issue, accountability, and all the manifold 
aspects of it. It is a continuing process. 

This last directive picks up some of the matters dealt with in the 
previous directives which were listed there, and also attempts to 
benefit by such suggestions as are made by this committee which 
produced the paper on June 27. 

Mr. Dononvr. You make mention of section 4 of the directive, 
which reads as follows: 

Accordingly, the basic policies of the Department of Defense which shall govern 
the development and operation of the systems of the three military departments 
are-—— 

You refer to 4 (a): 

Each of the military departments shall operate and maintain a supply system 
and shall be responsible for the supply support of its own forces, except when such 
support is otherwise provided by specific agreements or assignments at force, 
theater, military department, or Department of Defense level. 

Now, I would like to have you clarify that for me. I do not know 
whether that is clear to the other members. But as I read this lan- 
guage, do you make it mandatory upon each of the services, that 
they shall carry on a system of cross-servicing? 

Mr. Loverr. That section 4 (a), sir, does not cover cross-servicing 
specifically. 4 (6) covers cross-servicing in a separate paragraph, and 
4 (a) endeavors to point out that the three military departments are 
separate departments, by law, responsible for the raising and arming 
and operating of the three services. 

One of the essentials in those services is, of course, the supply func- 
tion, and one of the tests of the effectiveness of the supply function 
is whether it produces the military items required. Section 4 re- 
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affirms what is in the National Security Act, and then puts in a pro- 
viso, which deals with the exceptions, those exceptions being that 
where support is otherwise provided by specific agreements at force, 
theater, military department, or Department of Defense levels, that 
shall govern the supply. 

There are numerous instances of that, Mr. Donohue, in Korea at 
the moment. General feeding is done by one service. Certain medi- 
cal supplies are common. Transport is furnished by Military Air 
Transport System, and MSTS, the ships. Those differences between 
cross, joint, and common servicing are very frequently overlooked. 

Mr. Dononver. The chairman mentioned the suggested depot at 
Albany, Ga., and also the existing depot at Atlanta, Ga. You might 
have answered that question. Did you? 

Mr. Loverr. No, I did not, Mr. Donohue. I asked whether the 
chairman, since it is a complicated item and requires production of 
figures, would permit the Navy to pick that up in their turn. 

Mr. Donouve. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Lovett, who appointed the task force, or study 
group, that you spoke of? You spoke of the Harvard business group. 
Who appointed that group? 

Mr. Loverr. The so-called Dr. Livingston group. The selection 
was made by the Department of the. Navy. 

Mrs. Harpen. The Department of the Navy? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. Did that have to be approved by the Defense 
Department? 

Mr. Loverr. No, it did not. 

Mrs. Harpen. In your estimation, do you not think it would be 
advisable to have a successful, experienced businessman as a member 
of that group? 

Mr. Loverr. My understanding, Mrs. Harden, is this. I state this 
with some reserve, because practice differs as regards the subject. 
But we have used the so-called outside task forces not only to review 
the procedures but also to review the actual scientific and other 
matters with which we are deeply concerned. 

Now, depending on the type of study to be made, the contracted 
outside task force implements the group that it sends in by drawing, 
for example, on business or on science or in fact on any of the engineer- 
ing expert personnel which they need. In this particular case, it is 
my understanding—and my understanding is first-hand only on part 
of it—that Col. George Baker, referred to as Dr. Baker now, but 
formerly Colonel Baker, has used the facilities of the school to obtain 
the judgment of many of the business concerns who likewise retain 
the school as the central coordinating agency for such studies. 

Mrs. Harpen. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lovett, do you believe that the taxpayers could be saved money 
by cross-servicing between the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, Mrs. Harden, in certain circumstances. That is 
again a very hard thing to generalize on. I am very anxious to be 
accurate and not mislead you in this. F 

A lot of the suggestions which were uppermost in my mind when I 
came down here a few months ago direct from business, proved on 
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analysis to be illusory because they had the appearance of savings 
without the actuality. 

For example, in the matter of transportation, that is a considerable 
item of cost. The matter of duplicate staffing is another one. You 
would see, for example, going into an office, we will say, an Army, 
Navy, and Air Force group working in collaboration on some particular 
item. It would look as though a single group might do the function, 
until you discover that the three services have to make up the require- 
ments, have to establish a schedule, and have to process that through 
the Munitions Board, and the work has to be done by someone. 

The visual number very frequently is misleading. But to try to be 
fully responsive, I believe that in certain areas of supply, cross-serv- 
icing can save the taxpayers money, and where it can, we hope to 
institute it promptly. 

Mrs. Harpren. Thank you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Mr. Secretary, your directive, I notice, was issued on 
July 17, 1951. That is about 13 months since the outbreak of this 
conflict in Korea. Was the delay caused by a disagreement on policy, 
or resistance among the departments? 

Mr. Loverr. No, Mr. Fine. There have been a number of direc- 
tives. This is one of a chain. It is not the beginning and end of the 
subject. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, and starting, for example, on 
October 6, 1950, there was one dealing with supply support on the 
screening of stocks available. There was one on the 25th of that 
same month, 19 days later, on Armed Service Medical Regulating 
Office. There was one on November 22, 1950, on policies governing 
medical supply operation. There was the Munitions Board, on March 
2, 1951. On the 14th of March there was another one on the con- 
servation, utilization and disposal problems. On May 31 there was 
a larger one which dealt with procurement, and production scheduling 
of hard and soft goods, et cetera. 

This is one of a chain, Mr. Fine, and not a final thing. 

Mr. Fine. You have indicated, Mr. Secretary, that some member 
of the Navy—I do not remember the name—was going to submit a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Loverr. Secretary Kimball. 

Mr. Fre. Is that statement, when read into the record, going to 
be a modification of Secretary Matthews’ letter of May? 

Mr. Lovert. I think it would be a clarification, Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fine. Will it have received the approval of Secretary Mat- 
thews? 

Mr. Loverr. That I could not answer, sir. At all events, it rep- 
resents the current thinking of the Navy, and it has been coordinated 
with the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, the joint military-civilian catalog- 
ing effort which was authorized by Public Law 152 of the Eighty-first 
Congress and amplified by House Concurrent Resolution 97 of the 
Eighty-first Congress; is, of course, under the direction of the Muni- 
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tions Board agency. While that is not directly within the province 
of this subcommittee, we have still been observing in the field the 
results of that effort today, and it is our considered opinion that as 
long as Armed Services purchasing continues at its present level, 
there is a distinct potential savings of taxpayers through that joint 
cataloging effort, which is greatly in excess of al] the savings which 
the Hoover Commission people have claimed in toto for all of their 
reforms in Government. 

It is the assigned function of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency to evolve a Federal cataloging system wherein every piece of 
Federal persona] property will be given one name, one number, and 
one description. 

What priority have you assigned to that program, and when can 
we see that catalog evolved? 

Mr. Loverr. I can answer you, Mr. Brownson, in broad terms. 
The Munitions Board, when it appears tomorrow, can give you the 
details. 

If you will permit me, I will correct the record when I deal with 
these figures, because they are some months old in my mind. But I 
believe there are some two hundred and fifty-odd people in the 
Department itself, and a total of some 2,600 or thereabouts working 
on it. 

Admiral Ring, is that about right? 

Admiral Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loverr. We have made strenuous efforts to deal with the mat- 
ter on the basis of the current increased procurement because there 
are roughly three stages of it. You have to have the description, 
classification, and utilization. Some of those have already been done. 
It is on about 1,500,000 items. You will recall that the General 
Supply Administration transferred to this group a certain area of 
responsibility. 

Now, right in the middle of the operation, and before it had very 
much steam behind it, we began to procure vast quantities af addi- 
tional items. Clearly it would be to our advantage to have those new 
ones with the seven-number system or some adequate control put in 
as rapidly as possible. Then we will have to pick up the balance that 
has not yet been done. We are trying to get the thing in such oper- 
ating form as to be useful on bin tabs and on the controls at the present 
moment. That is the situation. As to an estimate of time, Mr. 
Brownson, I find it very hard to do. So much depends on the volume 
of procurement and the volume of exhaustion through Korea and the 
other areas. My guess would be that it would still take at least 
another 18 months, or at best a year. 

Mr. Brownson. You used a phrase which IT liked very much 
because it is a very common and expressive one, the “‘steam behind it’”’. 
Is the Secretary of Defense prepared to put the maximum amount of 
steam behind this effort? 

Mr. Loverr. All the steam that we could spare from the other 
things that require steam is behind it, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. We have found that this is a difficult program to 
sell to the public because it does not have the sex appeal of some other 
reforms in Government. It is rather an abstract thing, and for people 
who have not studied the field, it is a little difficult to understand. 
But at the same time, I do not believe that the total importance of 
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the scheme can be overestimated, either in view of the present diffi- 
culties of procurement problems or the subsequent disposal of surplus, 
which will come abcut as military equipment becomes obsolete. 

I have been disturbed, Mr. Secretary, about the number of letters 
that I have been getting from constituents who are losing faith in 
Armed Services’ distribution to a certain extent when they point out 
the fact that the Navy, for instance, is just trying to contract for 
6,500,000 gallons of lusterless olive drab enamel which they want to 
get from the paint industry over a period of about 6 months. That is 
about 1,300 boxcar loads of one type of enamel. 

I find that it has been widely publicized that they are buying an 
awful lot of their paint materials in quart and gallon cans, whereas 
commonly industry uses and stores that material in much larger con- 
tainers. And I wonder what is being done about the use of civilian 
warehousing facilities and civilian diversified production facilities. 

I find on a little bit of checking, for instance, that some of this may 
come all the way into Philadelphia and then is turning around and 
going back down to Texas. In the meantime, for instance, a paint 
manufacturer in Texas is unable to bid on this material competitively 
because he has to figure in the rail cost of the material to Philadelphia, 
and then it turns right around and comes into his own back yard. 

Is there a concerted effort to procure these items that are procurable 
throughout the country on a phased geographic distribution so that 
you do not disrupt the industry in any one area, and so that you can 
take advantage of the fact that this country does have productive 
resources scattered all about it? Or are we still using a centralized 
distribution system which hauls it all in and ships it out again at 
great expense? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Brownson, the case you have mentioned is, I 
believe, the result of some information procured by the press prior to 
the screening process in connection with the 1952 budget. That is not 
a Navy item, but an item procured by the Navy as a single-service 
procurement agency for the Army. 

The transaction, as I recall it—and I shall have to ask the Army to 
give you details on it—did not work out that way. The supply officer 
very rarely gets hanged for having everything on hand. His problem 
is to supply it and his instinct is to go out and buy everything as 
promptly as possible. 

Now, in connection with the budget operations this year—and I 
mention that because financial control and an accurate inventory sys- 
tem are, in my personal opinion, essential to correct supply manage- 
ment—they are far more important than the rather attractive sound- 
ing words of art which we have become accustomed to read. In this 
particular case, it was obvious that the amount of the purchase should 
be related to the amount issued. That was done. The period was 
staggered and the procurement was made on the basis of price and 
delivery dates on a certain schedule. 

I do not have it in mind, but the details are available. That was 
gone into at some length with the House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

There are instances where this transshipment of items represents a 
substantial amount of cost. It is our hope through the traffic-control 
system placed in the Department, formerly under Mr. Plowman, and 
now under Mr. Vore, will be effective in reducing that. We will try, 
of course, to locate the stocks in some areas that would reduce the 
transportation items. 
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Mr. Brownson. I would like to emphasize for the record the various 
significant statements that you have made which I have found cer- 
tainly to be true from my service with the Armed Services, that nobody 
ever got canned for having an oversupply. Of course, that, I think, 
represents the greatest potential danger in our stock-level program. 
If you have it on hand when the man with the stars calls for it, you 
are a hero, and if you do not have it on hand, you are out of a job, 
but he never finds out if you have too much on hand. And I think 
that is one of the basic problems which I am sure you are faced with. 

Mr. Loverr. That is one of our principal difficulties, Mr. Brownson. 
As I said earlier, it is a combination, in my opinion, of fiscal control 
plus inventory control. 

Mr. Bonner. There is a roll call in the House. As the Chair 
has previously stated, we have secured the large hearing room on the 
first floor in the Capitol. We will recess now for 20 minutes so that 
the members can go out and answer the roll call. 

Mr. Loverr. The subcommittee hopes that you can meet with us 
at 11:30; we will finish your testimony and then excuse you for the 
day and take another recess. We will hear the other gentlemen who 
are here who desire to testify, at 2 o’clock. We will have an after- 
noon session in the Capitol in the appropriations hearing room on the 
first floor. 

We will now recess until 11:30. 

(Thereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 11:30 a. m., the same day, in Room F-16, United States 
Capitol Building.) 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

When the subcommittee recessed, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Brownson, was asking certain questions. 

He will now proceed, please. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, I have only one more question. 
In the discussion of cataloging which I mentioned to you earlier, 
it is pointed out specifically that the function of the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency is to evolve a Federal cataloging system 
wherein every piece of Federal personal property will be given one 
name, one number, and one description. 

We have had some indication in our field trips that there is some 
work being done on a Federal catalog wherein each department or 
each using agency will have a separate catalog and it will be cross- 
referenced into one main catalog. 

Is the ultimate objective, as I understand it, to get one catalog 
which will be used universally? 

Mr. Loverr. It is my understanding that that is the ultimate, 
Mr. Brownson. But if you direct that same question to the Munitions 
Board, I think they can give you the answer. 

Mr. Brownson. I just wanted to get your understanding of that. 

Mr. Loverr. It has been my understanding. The techniques as 
to how it is arrived at, I believe, involve several stages. 

Mr. Brownson. Your understanding is that we are headed for one 
catalog? 

Mr. Loverr. A catalog. . 

Mr. Brownson. And again, I certainly cannot stress too much 
the importance of that catalog as this subcommittee sees it. 

Thank you very much. 
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That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Secretary, I am mainly concerned about the 
matters of policy. Of course, I want to interrogate the right party, 
and I believe that is your field in the Defense Department, rather 
than the implementation of them. 

Now, I am going over some of the questions asked before, because 
I do not quite understand them. The subcommittee found that there 
was some indication that there was a separate Air Force supply 
organization being built up, and the authority for that, of course, 
was given in a directive from the Department of Defense. 

The subcommittee was concerned about whether or not that was 
carrying out the intent of the Unification Act. 

Now, I cannot see how this present directive that has been issued 
by the Department of Defense clears up that ambiguity. As a matter 
of fact, it seems to me it reaffirms it, because the first item under your 
reaffirmation on page 3 of your statement, states that each military 
department shall operate and maintain a supply system and shall be 
responsible for the supply support of its own forces, except as other- 
wise provided by specific agreements or assignments at all levels or 
organization. 

Now, that is authority which the Air Force could easily gain to go 
ahead and set, up their complete supply organization. 

I appreciate that under implementation of these basic policies, 
No. 1, and the statement is made there that: 

Any expansion of existing supply systems for the procurement and distribution 
of classes of common items of supply by any Military Department for the procure- 
ment and distribution of classes of common items of supply, not already agreed 
upon— 


and I want to emphasize that— 


not already agreed upon, will be made only if it is in accordance with the Depart- 
ment of Defense basic policy and is approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, just in plain English words, what is the Department of 
Defense’s attitude? Do they think that the Air Force should set up 
an independent supply system? 

Mr. Loverr. Speaking for the Office of the Secretary, Mr. Curtis, 
I am sorry that this does not seem clearer. 

Mr. Curtis. It is the same language that produced ambiguity 
before, and that is what I am worried about. 

Mr. Loverr. It is understood, I think, in the three military depart- 
ments and in the Department of Defense. Fundamentally, the purpose 
of all this supply system—and we are now talking about the common 
classes of supply, and not the specialized classes. Obviously, the Air 
Force would require authority to purchase those items which are 
peculiarly or mainly theirs. But back of the whole thing is the test 
of military effectiveness of any supply system. Consequently, against 
that background, we take a look at the Air Foree procurement and 
distribution system, which relates to these so-called common classes 
of supply. 

The policy is that where the existing system—and by “existing 
system’? we mean that currently in effect—provides the military 
effectiveness in these items of supply, that will be continued, and 
before an additional duplicating system is established, justification for 
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it must be made on the grounds that are given here in sections 4 and 5 
as regards implementation. 

Mr. Curtis. Perhaps, Mr. Secretary, this is the test. But who 
will determine what is military effectiveness? 

Mr. Loverr. What is military effectiveness will depend on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are, by statute, required to be the advisers 
to the Munitions Board. It will then come up through them to the 
Secretary of Defense for final approval as provided for in sections 5 
to 8. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the argument would be that if the Air 
Force wanted to go ahead and set up certain features of their supply 
system, they would not be the sole determining body as to whether 
that is militarily effective? 

Mr. Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand that. 

Now, on the committee report, on page 469 of this subcommittee’s 
report, this statement is made. I am just wondering if the com- 
mittee is not in disagreement, then, with the Defense Department. 
What we say is: 

There is no merit in creating an additional supply system for the Air Force 
since it is receiving satisfactory supply support with respect to common-use items 
items from the Department of the Army. The establishment of such a supply 
system would be a step toward triplication, and not toward the goals sought 
from unification. The duplication of facilities and staff, and the resulting lack 
of uniformity would place a needless burden on the budget of the United States. 

Now, it seems to me that we are possibly in disagreement. It does 
not mean that our committee is right at all. But for clarification, 
are we not in disagreement with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Loverr. I think that it is a fair conclusion that there is an 
area in which we are in disagreement, Mr. Curtis. I suggest, sir, 
that part of that may arise out of two things: (1) There is a conclu- 
sion drawn here in the statement you read that there is no merit in 
creating an additional supply system. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. That is, like any general statement, subject, of course, 
to some modification. But there are, in our opinion, certain types of 
items in which the Air Force could embrace these particular items into 
their current existing supply system and may have to in order to end 
up with the military effectiveness for which they are held responsible. 

_So the judgment would have to be, in the last analysis, its effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. We can get the details, then, when we have 
the Assistant Secretary of Air, as to where he thinks that would be 
necessary? 

Mr. Loverr. Where particular items might develop. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, one other thing. Do you know whether there 
are any expansions that have already been agreed upon for the De- 
partment of Air in reference to the Department of Defense’s state- 
ment that any expansion of existing supply systems for the procure- 
ment and distribution of classes of common items, “not already agreed 
upon’’-—now, was that put in there because, as we have heard, there 
already have been agreements which permitted the Air Force to go 
ahead and set up a supply system in common-use items? 

Mr. Loverr. There were certain items in the past, sir, which are, 
I think, currently referred to as the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreements. 
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Those are the agreements which basically are covered by the excep- 
tions. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. And they are referred to in those exceptions? 

Mr. Loverr. And you can get details from the Air Force. 

Mr. Curtis. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Now, I have a similar line of questioning in regard to this cross- 
servicing. In reading the directives of the Department of Defense, 
the committee was quite firmly of the opinion that the Department of 
Defense directives asserted the desirability of cross-servicing as an 
objective. I am reading from page 484, the last line of the second 
paragraph: ; 

Department of Defense directives, however, have asserted the desirability of 
cross-servicing as an objective. 

Now, Secretary of the Navy Matthews’ letter of May 25, 1951, 
which is included in that report, in the opinion of the committee, 
directly contradicted the expressions of the Department of Defense, 
which is on a policy level. 

Now, I find nothing in this statement or the directive issued by the 
Secretary of Defense which is going to clear up that ambiguity, 
because on page 3, in subparagraph 2 there, it has reference to, 


cross, joint, or common servicing shall be effeeted— 





and I want to emphasize this 


whenever such action will effectively support military operations and will result 
in greater efficiency and economy through the climination of unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication. 

I think that everyone would agree to that. But the point is, does 
the Department of Defense really believe that cross, joint, and com- 
mon servicing will do that, or does the Department of Defense agree 
with Secretary Matthews when he says in his opinion it will not? 
And if so, who makes the policy? 

Mr. Loverr. May I take that in two parts, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loverr. You have read from my prepared statement. The 
specific item in the directive dealing with that is paragraph 4—d, which 
is somewhat shorter and somewhat tighter. It reads: 

Cross, joint, or common servicing as defined in the Joint Chiefs of Staff dic- 
tionary of United States military terms for joint usage shall be effected whenever 
such action will result in maintaining or increasing the effectiveness of support 
of military operations, and will also eliminate unnecessary overlapping and 
duplication among the services. 

I read that, sir, because there are two tests init. The first is whether 
or not it will maintain or increase the effectiveness of military opera- 
tions, because it is for military operations that the services are set up. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. And the second test is whether it will eliminate un- 
necessary overlapping and duplication among the services. 

As to the second part of your question, Secretary Kimball, I think, 
will be able to point out that Secretary Matthews’ comments did not 
relate to the workable features of cross-servicing, that is, those features 
which, in his judgment, or the judgment of his advisers, were considered 
workable, such as facilities, over-all operation, personnel services, 
and so forth. There are a number of those already in effect, Mr. 
Curtis. Details can be given you. 
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What he was addressing his remarks to, mainly, as we read it, and 
as I think the understanding of the Navy was, was the distribution 
of certain matériel. 

There is in my opinion and my belief, in the opinion of others asso- 

* ciated with this in the Office of the Secretary, benefit in cross-servicing 
in a large number of cases. 

But Mr. Curtis, to be fully responsive, I must point out again what 
I tried to make clear before, that cross-servicing is not a panacea. 
There is no magic in it, exe ept as it might work in specific cases. So 
instead of dealing with it in the general terms, vou have to get down 
to the specific category and the specific items. 

Where that can be done, the policy of the Department, and I 
believe with full agreement among the three military departments, 
is to put it in, or if it cannot be done and at the same time meet the 
dual responsibility of military effectiveness and secondly, of efficiency 
in the avoidance of overlapping, then it would not be done. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Secretary, | may be wrong, but I want to draw 
my own personal conclusions, which are no more than these, that no 
longer does the Secretary of the Defense or the Defense Department 
believe in the effic acy of cross-servicing, because that immediately 
throws it right back into each unit for their own decision as to whether 
they want to use it or not, when after all, the only way it is ever 
going to work is if the Secretary of Defense makes it a policy that 
must be followed, because each one of the services is continually 
going to fight it as they have in the past, and as the Navy has 
continued to fight it. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Curtis, may I say, sir—— 

Mr. Curtis. That is just a personal observation of my own. 

Mr. Loverr. It is a great mistake to disagree with your personal 
conclusions, because it is equally firmly in my mind that we will push 
this to such limits as we can justify on the grounds that I have pre- 
viously mentioned. And I believe that we will get cooperation on it, 
and I believe we will make progress. I think that that point of view 
can be substantiated by the progress that has been made. 

There is no abdication on the part of the Secretary of Defense of 
any authorities that he has in this field. Of course, there will be none. 

Mr. Curtis. You see, Mr. Secretary, this is perhaps where we differ. 
And I do not want to speak for the committee on this, although to a 
certain extent I can, because our findings are that there has not been 
satisfactory progress in cross-servicing. And certainly my own 
personal observations on the committee field trips that we have had 
indicate quite clearly to me that cross-servicing is not functioning, 
and it looks as if the trouble is just exactly brought in Secretary 
Matthews’ letter, that deals very frankly with it. For that I am 
very appreciative. But it looks as if lip service is given to it, but no 
one believes in it enough really to put it into effect. 

Mr. Loverr. There are certain individuals, if you choose, or groups, 
if you choose, Mr. Curtis, that are less enthusiastic about this thing 
than others. On the other hand, I must say quite honestly that | 
have found no resistance in those areas in which a reasonable case for 
iunprovement could be made out. And in an effort te button it up, 
we have gone further, I think, than you perhaps have fully realized, 
because the language is fairly precise. It has been beaten back and 
forth so much. 
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In section 4—a of the directive, we state specifically that the separate 
supply systems shall be operated and maintained except when such 
support is otherwise provided by specific agreements. Now, the next 
phrase I underline, “‘or assignments at force, theater, military depart- 
ment, or Department of Defense level.”’ : 

Therefore, it is possible under this directive, which I remind you, 
has been passed through the Armed Services Management Committee 
and the Armed Forces Policy Council, to assign a function at the 
Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I have one more specific question as to policy. It is policy, 
but it refers to a specific committee recommendation. 

On page 471 of our report, in reference to commercial-type opera- 
tions in the military field, we are very much concerned about that, 
and incidentally, I am concerned, too, as a member of the Small 
Business Committee, to utilize as much as we can the existing civilian 
economic structure, which includes not only repair shops, but small 
manufacturing shops and warehousing and the distribution system 
that was previously set up, and serves very well our civilian economy. 

Now, the specific examples that we gave in our report as illustrations, 
are only that. They are just examples. The whole problem exists. 
And I am wondering in particular what policy the Secretary of Defense 
has issued on that matter or whether it has reached a policy-making 
stage. 

Mr. Loverr. The Defense Department’s comptroller’s office is 
currently engaged in this. We have brought in some extra people to 
help onit. Secretary McNeil is endeavoring at the moment to develop 
a current fiscal system and a procedure by which we can develop costs 
and get a judgment on these so-called commercial-type installations. 

He is at the moment testifying on the Public Works bill before 
another committee of this House. But details on specific items which 
you have mentioned in this report will be given to you in the testimony 
from the Navy, and they have figures to give examples. 

Now, as to policy, we are under pressure from a variety of sources 
to handle the matter as economically as possible in the light of, of 
course, other considerations which might be overriding. 

By and large, the fair-cost element, including overhead in the 
current commercial equivalent, would be one of the most important 
determining factors. But, for example, if a hardship of some sort 
were imposed as a result of a commercial type of operation, then 
I would think that the Congress as well as the Department would 
have to take that into account. As far as I know, no hardship has 
resulted from the particular instances given. It does not involve 
small business, but more particularly outfits like Standard Brands and 
General Foods. 

Mr. Curtis. I was more concerned, for example, down in Fort 
Bragg, with the proposition of automobile repair shops. Instead of 
setting up a repair shop for those automotive vehicles on the base itself, 
there were available in the hearby town a number of garages that 
have the facilities and capabilities of personnel to do that work. There 
was no training involved in the program, because it was all civilian 
employees. But in their cost accounting, such as they have done, the 
only thing they considered was the actual use of materials and labor 
costs. The overhead and amortization of machinery and the possible 
rent and things of that nature were not even calculated. 
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But it is not that one thing alone. It carries on to the proposition we 
heard out in Omaha, Nebr. Men who were engaged in the deerskin 
business, of all things, were not repairing flight jackets, for example. 
Admiral Ring, for example, was present and heard their testimony, as 
to whether or not flight jackets could be repaired instead of throwing 
some of them away, through the use of these civilian personnel that 
were right at hand. 

It is things of that nature. And these examples here are only 
examples to try and bring about a realization of the whole problem. 

Mr. Levert. It is in part coincidence that this particular matter 
has been under very active study since about February of this year 
by the comptroller’s office to try to develop a reliable yardstick. 
That is awfully difficult in many of these areas. But I think it could 
be done, Mr. Curtis, and, of course, it is our purpose to find out 
whether or not we are actually doing an operation unnecessarily or 
whether there is some cheaper and equally effective or more effective 
way of doing it. 

May I go back to an earlier question, because I think it might help 
in the record to give you examples of what we mean by “assigned 
cross-servicing functions’’? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loverr. There are a couple that I think are known to all of 
you. In the Air Force, for example, assignment is for tactical air 
support, tactical airlift; it is on MATS for strategic airlift, and on 
MSTS, for waterlift. There is assigned cross-servicing throughout. 
There are a number of others which the record can pick up as you get 
into this with other witnesses. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, I have one final thing, and it was a specific problem that was 
called to my attention just a few days ago, and I am using it just as 
an example to see how, if a matter of this nature were called to the 
Department of Defense’s attention, the machinery we have set up 
here could correct it. 

This is in regard to mattress covers. A constituent of mine is 
engaged in the business of producing mattress covers for the military 
service, and he has directed my attention to the fact that specifica- 
tions for these covers differ between the various services. 

For example, covers ordered by the Marine are made from material 
which is not Sanforized, and therefore must be made larger in order 
to allow for the shrinkage, while those of the Army and Air Force 
are made of Sanforized material of a heavier weight, and are of an 
entirely different size from those ordered by the Marines. 

The Navy covers are made of white sheeting of an entirely different 
material from that used by the Marines, Army, or Air Force, and these 
covers from the Navy differ in size from those used by the other two 
services. The difference in size is accounted for by the lack of 
uniform mattress sizes of the services. They apparently have not 
agreed upon a standard size of mattress. 

Now, in summary, each branch of the service purchasing individ- 
ually has evolved specifications which are not similar to those of other 
branches, and the mattresses used are not standardized. Obviously, 
this results in duplication of effort for procuring and purchasing, and 
makes the supplying of mattress covers more difficult and more costly. 


Now, that is an actual situation right now, and we have had many, 


many of those situations, and they do exist. 
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How, under the policy machinery, starting at your level—I am really 
concerned. with the policy at your level do we go about correcting 
those things, because on their face, they are just absurd? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Curtis, if that complaint, for example, had come 
to me, there would be three parallel steps taken at once. The Muni- 
tions Board would be notified. The procurement secretaries of the 
military Departments would be notified, and the comptroller’s office, 
because until we get very much more accurate fiscal controls, it is very 
hard to determine the quantities, or determine whether the quantities 
or the distribution machinery or even the sizes are the same. It gets 
back a little bit into the Federal catalog type of problem. 

Those three more or less parallel inquiries within the Departments 
would endeavor to determine whether or not this was an item which 
could be put into a standard form. Perhaps, the Navy might make a 
showing that the mattress had to be of a certain size because of a.cer- 
tain size of bunk, or whatever it might be. The Marines might have 
a somewhat different requirement because of the peculiarity of their 
specialized service. ‘The Army and Air Force might be the same be- 
cause they have a more or less stable land base. 

But depending on the justification made by the services, they would 
or would not be told to get together through the Munitions Board and 
come up with a single type of item. 

This type of thing, Mr. Curtis, has come up repeatedly in connection 
with uniform cloth and things of that sort, and usually there is good 
reason for it. Occasionally there i is not. Where there is not, we put 
in a standard item. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the machinery is set up so that if your 
attention is directed to these complaints—I will not call them com- 
plaints—but if your attention is directed to these things, there is a 
way of getting some action on it? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. I am not inviting those complaints. But 
we certainly run into them, and for the number that we get, we have 
had to establish machinery. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, under the National Security Act of 
1947, you created the Air Force and drew all the Air Force components 
from various services into the Air Force except certain facilities of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Now, wide publicity has been given re- 
cently to the fact that the Army again is building up an air force. 

I ask you how far that will go -and whether we will have two Air 
Forces, the Army Air Force and the Air Force. 

Mr. Lovert. ‘The answer to that is ““No,’’ Mr. Chairman, we will 
not have two Air Forces. But I think that your committee would 
undoubtedly agree that there are certain types of operations which 
use the air as a method of transport or observation, just as the three 
services may each have a requirement for land vehicles of all sorts. 

The Army at the present time uses a very small, light plane, which 
does not require elaborate flight instruction nor elaborate maintenance. 
Those have proved to be very valuable They have certain helicopters 
assigned. But there is no present intent whatsoever to establish an 
air force within the Army. 

Mr. Bonner. Or is the procurement of the Army’s air force 
through the Air Force or through the Army? 

Mr. Loverr. The majority of it is through the Air Force. 

90187—52——3 
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General Reever. All of it is through the Air Force. All planes are 
procured through the Air Force. 

Mr. Loverr. But I do not believe the Air Force procures the 
gasoline. That is done through the Navy. 

General Rexeper. The gasoline part of it is done through a joint 
agency. 

Mr. Bonner. But is it a fact that the Army is now building up an 
air force? 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir; the Army is not building up an air force. 

Mr. Bonner. Then the Air Force does not work in conjunction 
with the Army? The Air Corps of the Army formerly did all this 
operations work. 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir; it did not. That seems to be a popular 
misconception. The Air Force works in ‘support with the Army, 
both from a tactical sense and a transport sense.”’ In World War II 
the artillery spotting and liaison planes were manned by Army 
personnel. That is very frequently overlooked. It is necessarily an 
almost integral part of the ground Army operations. It could, 
theoretically, have been done by the Air Force, but it required a very 
much lower order of skill, and the equipment did not require high- 
octane gas or landing fields, in our ordinary sense. They could land 
on roads or in pastures. 

Mr. Bonner. It is the feeling of some of us, Mr. Secretary, that 
there will be an additional air force, because once the foot is in the 
door, the expansion will go forward. 

The subcommittee would like to have the counsel of the committee 
ask certain questions of the Secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lovett, I should like to‘ask you a few questions. 

Has any definition ever been made by the Department of Defense 
of the term ‘cross servicing’? We have encountered differences in 
this respect among the Army, Navy, and Air Force officials; I do not 
believe that there is a clear-cut definition of that term. Unless we 
have that to start with, any implementing directives will always run 
off at a tangent. 

Mr. Loverrt. I do not know of any specific definition, Mr. Kennedy, 
but it is my understanding that the agreement as to meaning of these 
words is generally established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
actually have a dictionary, I think, of United States military terms 
for joint usage. I do not think that there is any misunderstanding 
among the responsible senior officials as to what cross servicing means, 

Mr. Kennedy. The reason that prompted this inquiry was 

Mr. Loverrt. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Loverr. My attention has been invited to the fact that this 
dictionary does define it. On page No. 79, “servicing” is defined 
generally and “cross servicing”’ specifically is defined as follows: 

That servicing performed by one department for one or more for which the other 
departments are charged. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennedy, would you yield at this point? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Brownsown. Is that the dictionary in published form that you 
are reading from? 

Mr. Lovetr. That is in restricted classification, sir. 
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Mr. Brownson. It is restricted. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would a copy of that dictionary be available for 
the use of the subcommittee for work with the armed services? Is 
it a classification of restricted only? 

Mr. Lovett. Some security officer would have to answer that, Mr. 
Brownson. I do not see the slightest objection to your counsel asking 
the services for such definitions as would clarify your work. 

Mr. Brownson. Incidentally, the subcommittee sometimes finds it 
amusing when we find it difficult, as Congressmen representing the 
people, to get access to restricted documents. Incidentally, it occa- 
sions a certain amount of misunderstanding between the subcommittee 
and the armed services, since we cannot have available some of the 
very general documents which, aside from not being published in the 
newspapers, seem to have very little other security classification. 

Mr. Loverr. I can see no objection to your getting whatever 
definitions you need from that. 

Mr. Kennepy. The oral report outlined in the appendix presents 
President Truman’s remarks on programing military procurement 
which he released on May 3, 1951, I believe at a meeting which pre- 
ceded that release of April 27. You are listed as being among the 
group in attendance on that day. 

Are the actions that you have outlined this morning in this imple- 
menting directive in line with the statement issued by the President 
on April 27 at that meeting? 

Mr. Loverr. I believe they are, Mr. Kennedy. i was present 
at that meeting. In fact, I took part in revising the document itself. 
This was followed by the statement from the Munitions Board, I 
think about a week later, and the final report, I believe, was on the 
25th or 31st of May. It appears in your appendix as derived from 
this April 27 meeting and the 5th of April directive. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, in this particular release—and it is on page 
493—they cite: 

Specifically, before this money becomes available for expenditure, we must 
have accomplished the following two actions. 

One of these is important to us today; that is (b): 


Before programing in the Department of Defense of the dollars for procurement 
and production based on procedures which insure the production of important 
long lead time military items and holds down on the procurement of short-term 
easy-to-get items in order to build up our production facilities on a balanced basis. 

I would like to ask: are you emphasizing for the Departments the 
importance of prior planning and scheduling of requirements along 
the line directed in the Presidential announcement of the 27th. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, Mr. Kennedy, and you will find that in the 
Munitions Board directives as well as in the Department’s directives. 
Specifically on the 1st of June, this document was issued. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you make available to the subcommittee, for 
study, any copies of the policy decisions and directives implementing 
that particular action? 

Mr. Lovert. I think it can be made available, sir, with the excep- 
tion of the actual classified schedules which are attached as examples 
of aircraft items. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. Directing your attention to your state- 
ment of this morning, on page 3, you state as item No. 3: 
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Single procurement shall be effected whenever such action will effectively 
support military operations and will result in greater efficiency and economy 
through elimination of unnecessary overlapping and duplication. ; 

The question is: How are you going to determine whenever such 
action will effectively support military operations? What steps 
is the Department going to take to implement that particular para- 
graph? 

Mr. Loverr. The steps which are currently in effect. We have 
those which were discussed a few moments ago where the Munitions 
Board would make a certain finding; it will then have to be reviewed 
under the law by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are the military 
advisers to the Muntions Board, and it will then come up to the 
Secretary for final determination. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the bottom of the page, following No. 1 there, it 
has: 

Any expansion of existing supply systems for the procurement and distribution 
of classes of common items of supply by any military Department for the procure- 
ment and distribution of classes of common items of supply, not already agreed 
upon Fs Fs, 

Directing your attention to that phrase, what has been agreed upon 
so far as the Air Force is concerned, in this particular phrase? 

Mr. Loverr. The Air Force can give you the details on that, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. I mean, in regard to policy enunciated for the Air 
Force from the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Loverr. This is the policy which they will follow. 

Mr. Kennepy. I was referring to this “not already agreed upon.” 
Is there anything at your Secretarial level that militates against the 
rest of that paragraph that would be of interest to the subcommittee? 

Mr. Loverr. Nothing. 

Mr. Kennepy. The subcommittee might be interested in No. 2 
on page 4: 

Within each military Department responsibility for the procurement and 
distribution of classes of common items of supply, including technical items, shall 
be assigned to a single technical bureau or service, if not already accomplished. 

In procuring and distributing common items of supply, the sub- 
committee might be interested in the fact that the seven technical 
services of the Army are at present doing some procurement and 
distributing of common-use items of supply. There might be some 
misunderstanding of that particular paragraph in this sense: Is there 
a gathering together of all the total requirements, or are they to con- 
tinue, each of them, to procure their own common items of supply 
individually? 

Mr. Loverr. You are familiar, I think, sir, with the Navy’s system 
which we mentioned earlier, which eliminates from the technical 
bureaus, for the bureaus currently procuring, those items which they 
become common items of supply, and passes that function to Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy. 

The technical services of the Army are in the process of considering 
whether or not that same system will meet the requirements of these 
directives. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Have they set up a study group to that effect, or 
have they implemented by any particularly active directives, or is 
this also in the planning stage? 

Mr. Loverr. They have taken certain steps in it. They can give 
you the details better than I can. But it is clear from this, as well 
as from wha: / have tried to say, that it is proposed to get such 
economies as #e can by the benefiting of a sister service in this field. 
There is no disposition on their part to hold back from this type of 
thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I would like to draw attention to the priority 
study. The committee at the time of the drafting of their report 
were very concerned with the use of the word ‘‘study”’ inasmuch as it 
connoted to them from past experience that ‘‘study’’ meant burial, 
or interment for decent burial. They knew that in the particular 
case of medical supply there have been 8 or 10 studies already com- 
pleted. 

Just what will this produce that the others did not? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Kennedy, we would not undertake any course 
of action of that sort without a review and study. Our purpose was 
simply to state the facts. There is in existence the Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Council, which consists of three civilians, three 
surgeons general, and a civilian chairman. It is a distinguished com- 
mittee of very considerable competence. It has reported to the 
Congress in the past through the Department of Defense. 

We would want to use the best judgment that we could to find out 
what is wrong with the system, if anything, and where improvements 
might lie. I believe that the effect of this directive will not be to 
bury the problems, as your remarks suggested, but to bring it out to 
light. 

Mr. Kennepy. At paragraph 5, you mention progress reports, 
and they are to be submitted quarterly thereafter. I wonder if those 
reports could be made available to the subcommittee until at least 
such time as they complete their national survey. In that way, they 
will have a background of available data on which to predicate the 
progress of the direction which the supply management program is 
taking. 

Mr. Loverr. I am sure any material other than that with the top 
classifications could be made available to you, but we would have to 
preserve the security classifications, as our experience has not been 
very happy in that respect. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. That will be done? 

Mr. Loverr. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bonner. And you will submit these? 

Mr. Loverr. Such information as contained in those that is not 
classified ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, in our hearings in the field, we found 
that in asking questions many men answered that they had never 
heard of a particular directive, or certain directives that we inquired 
about. Now, what efforts will be made in the future to see that these 
directives are brought to the attention of those who have the responsi- 
bility of carrying them out? 

Mr. Lovett. Mr. Chairman, I cannot explain the peculiarities of 
individuals who might not read it. 
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Mr. Bonner. It is surprising, but nevertheless the record of our 
inquiries will show it. 

P Mr. Loverr. The directives are supposed to go, and in my opinion 
0 go, to—— 

Mr. Bonner. Do they just get one copy which is filed away, or is 
there a sufficient number of copies so that all responsible people can 
read them? 

Mr. Loverr. There is a sufficient number of copies to take care of 
all responsible officials of all the services. 

Mr. Bonner. The answers that we got as to the existence of certain 
directives were very surprising to me. 

Mr. Lantarr. Without specific complaints being made, as were 
suggested by Mr. Curtis a few minutes ago in connection with these 
mattresses, what initiative is exercised by the Department of Defense 
for the Munitions Board to standardize items of equipment so as to 
avoid duplication? 

Mr. Lovrrr. There are three sources for the impetus, Mr. Lantaff. 
The first is the Management Committee. 

Mr. Lantarr. The Management Committee? 

Mr. Loverr. The Management Committee; the Munitions Board; 
and the Comptroller’s Office. 

Bon. TeniOnee, Now, the Management Committee is composed of 
whom? 

Mr. Loverrt. It is composed of General McNarney and the rep- 
resentatives appointed by the service Secretaries; these representatives 
are Under or Assistant Secretaries of the military departments. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is that management group charged with that 
specific function? 

Mr. Loverr. It is charged with the responsibility for general 
management functions, management-engineering functions, the im- 
provement of systems, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is it specifically charged with the function of con- 
tinuous survey to determine what common-use items can be stand- 
ardized? ' 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. The standardization functions are in the 
Munitions Board. 

Mr. Lantarr. In the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, does the Munitions Board have a specific 
directive from the Department of Defense to survey continuously 
all items of supply to determine what common-use items can be 
standardized? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes. Its charter covers that. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does its charter specifically set that out as its 
function? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Lantarr. And when did it get that charter? 

Mr. Lovert. I do not know the date, sir. I will fill it in for the 
record. 

Mr. Lantarr. Was it comparatively recently? 

Mr. Lovert. It was some months ago, sir. 

Mr. Hurr. On November 3, 1949. That is the basic MB charter 
and effective now. 

Mr. Lovett. The basic charter was November 3, 1949. 
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Mr. Lantarr. And, in the basic charter, was the directive contained 
to require the Munitions Board to maintain a continuous survey? 

Mr. Loverr. In my opinion, a different set of instructions was 
used from the original charter. But I shall have to refresh my reeol- 
lection on that. That was long before my time. 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes, sir. But can you supply the subcommittee 
with the date as to when the charter was changed? 

Mr. Loverr. We can give you that. 

Mr. Lantarr. And the specific clause in the charter which directs 
this continuous survey of common-use items to determine what can be 
standardized? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Monitions Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1951. 


1. The following is the current language contained in the Munitions Board 
charter regarding standardization: 

“C. Policy control and coordination of industrial matters—In connection with 
industrial matters of the Department of Defense, including procurement, pro- 
duction, distribution, and related activities, and also including the security 
thereof, the Board shall perform the following duties: 

“**(1) Formulate policies for the Department of Defense, prescribe standards 
for the formulation and implementation of programs and procedures by the 
several military departments, and coordinate the activities of the several military 
departments and other agencies of the Department of Defense, with respect to 
the following: procurement, including activities relating to contract placement, 
contract forms, price policies, purchase procedures and ail phases of contract 
administration, such as profit policy, contract renegotiation, contract termination, 
inspection, patents, and insurance; cataloging; storage methods; inventory and 
stock-control methods; the standardization of specifications; the standardization 
of common-use items; packaging and packaging standards; labor relations; labor 
supply and labor standards; acquisition, construction, and use of industrial plants 
or facilities, and industrial productive equipment; the disposal of surplus property; 
the procurement of military supplies and other equipment under approved foreign 
aid programs; the acquisition and disposal of real estate; those phases of industrial 
security for which the Department of Defense is or may become responsible, includ- 
ing but not limited to the security of classified information in the possession of 
private industry; and the listing and evaluation of vital industrial resources, both 
foreign and domestic, essential to mobilization, together with measures to improve 
the security of such facilities.’ ”’ 

ApRIL 25, 1951. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Subject: The Munitions Board standardization program. 

1. The purpose of this directive is to emphasize the importance of the Munitions 
Board standardization program and to specify where additional effort is imme- 
diately required to obtain satisfactory progress in standardization. 

2. The standardization desired by this program will assist in the reduction of 
items required, decrease costs of procurement, increase production capabilities, 
and provide a higher degree of interchangeability of component parts. The results 
of an effective program should manifest themselves in faster procurement at 
lower cost, lower requirements because of more common-use items and inter- 
changeability of component parts, economy in packaging, inspection, storage, 
and distribution. 

‘ Ke Specific objectives of the Munitions Board standardization program are as 
ollows: 

(a) Standardization of items, engineering and related practices in all of the 
areas where it appears feasible and desirable. 

(b) Conversion of specifications, except those used for research and develop- 
ment of projects, to either the Federal or military series of specifications by July 
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1955, and the issuance of new specifications in either the Federal or military 
series of specifications (except those for research and development projects). 

To implement the above-stated objectives of the Munitions Board stand- 
ardization program, it is directed that the military departments allocate such 
additional funds and procure such personnel as may be required to complete the 
conversion program by July 1955. 

5. In order to correct present deficiencies and make available the benefits of 
standardization as quickly as possible, the following additional steps will be 
taken: 

(a) Personnel in all echelons of the organizations coneerned with procurement 
or standardization will be indoctrinated with the objectives and procedures of the 
Munitions Board standardization program. Emphasis will be placed on the 
fact that standardization can best be attained during the process of develop- 
ing specifications and standards or during the progress of standardization studies 
by the development of agreements. 

(6) The military departments will furnish technical silanes in the conduct 
of standardization studies initiated in accordance with established Munitions 
Board procedures. 

(c) The military departments will submit plans to the Munitions Board by 
July 1, 1951, for the cancellation or conversion to the Federal or military series 
of existent MIL—uncoordinated and department specifications and standards, 
except those pertaining to research and development. These plans will be 
coordinated with the objectives of the Munitions Board standardization program. 

(d) When issued, MIL-—unecoordinated specifications and standards will be 
initiated as coordinated specifications and standards projects in accordance with 
procedures established by the Munitions Board Standards Ageney. The life of 
the uncoordinated document will be limited to a maximum of 18 months from 
the date of issue unless a specific extension is granted in accordance with the 
procedures of that agency. 

G. C. MARSHALL. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Under the Army-Air Force agreements, where certain 
common-use items were divided between the two services and for 
which separate inventories are now being kept, is any attempt being 
made to abolish that particular separate-ownership theory and put 
those common-use items into a separate pot for use by the services? 

Mr. Loverr. I am not sure | understand you. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I recall automobile parts. There was an agreement 
between the Army and the Air Force, as I recall, as to automobile 
parts. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. On the procurement side? 

Mr. Lantarr. On ownership, procurement, and maintenance. 
And at that time, when those agreements were reached, each of the 
services owned certain common-use items, such as carburetors, spare 
parts, bolts, nuts, screws, and so forth. It is my understanding that 
today those items which are common-use items are kept in the same, 
storage bins and in the same piles, so to speak, but that separate 
personnel from both the Air Force and the Army are maintained to 
keep separate inventories on those particular common-use items to 
keep track of the ownership of them. Is that true? 

Mr. Loverr. I do not know, sir. I shall have to let you ask that 
of the separate services. 

General Reever. I am General Reeder, Deputy G-—4, and in a 
sense responsible for the actions that you are asking about. 

They are maintained without reference to the physical claim as to 
whom they belong. We maintain a separate balance, or running 
inventory, for both the Army and Air Force, and we furnish periodi- 
cally to the Air Force a statement of the condition of their account. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why is that done, General? 

General Rerper. | think it is very simple. The Air Force is an 
independent Department. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Is it not the same taxpayers’ money that is used 
to buy the parts, whether they are for the Air Force or the Army? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. What I am pointing out is, Why do we have all that 
additional work of keeping track of whom they belong to? 

General Reever. They are a separate Department provided with 
their own appropriation for which they must account. And when we 
have spent the money and do a job of work for them, we must be able 
to render them an account. 

Mr. Lantarr. But when the Air Force or the Army requests an 
appropriation for the ensuing year, they request a new appropriation 
for such parts as they need, and do not take into consideration the 
stock on hand that they have. That is just the ownership of it. 

General Reeper. | beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Lantarr. Is it not true, then, that if the Air Force has on hand 
in one stock 500 carburetors in arriving at their budget for the next 
fiscal year, if they determine that they need for maintenance 500 carbu- 
retors, they will not take out of the budget that need for 500 carbu- 
retors and go back and use the 500 that they have on hand, but will 
request additional funds to buy 500 new carburetors. 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. 

General Reeprer. No, sir. I cannot speak for the Air Force, but I 
can for the Army. The Army will do no such thing. 

Mr. Loverr. They are required to count specifically stocks on hand, 
on order, and in transit before they are justified. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, when was this agreement reached between the 
Army and the Air Force as to these common-use items? 

Mr. Loverr. I can give you the data for the record later, sir. I do 
not have it now. 

General Reever. Those were negotiated gradually in the period 
ending 1 year after the National Security Act. 

Mr. Lantarr. About 1948? 

General ReEeprer. About 1948, yes, sir. The agreements were 
worked out based on the loose agreements which were very general. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Those stockpiles should be eventually exhausted; is 
that right? 

General Reever. They never will be, as long as we continue to 
perform the common service of wholesale warehousing, base mainte- 
nance, and distribution for the Air Force in the matter of procurement. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What I am getting at is why those standard items, 
the same items in the same pile, should not be common-use items which 
are procured and furnished to each service based on their need. 

General Reeper. They are. The Air Force wants to state its 
requirement. We do not know it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If that is true, what is the purpose of keeping a 
separate inventory of who owns it? 

General Reever. So that we can account to them for what they 
have done with the money or the parts that we have bought. 

Mr. Loverr. I think I can see what is in your mind, sir. Under 
the budget system, the services determine their requirements and 
justify their budgets and account for them. Therefore, when the 
procurement is passed to the Army for storage and issuance of com- 
mon-supply items, the Army must in turn put the Air Force in a posi- 
tion to go back to the Appropriations Committee and the Armed 
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Services Committee and account. That is the reason for it. In 
order to get the funds, they must justify the need. 

Mr. Bonner. If you will let me interrupt, we are going to have the 
Air Force Secretary, and the other various Secretaries; I would like 
for you to ask these questions of them at a later time. 

Mr. Brownson. At that particular point, in connection with that 
question, may I ask just one brief question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. You say that the budgets are made up separately 
for the three Departments. 

Does the Department of Defense have authority over those budgets, 
or does 1t automatically send on the three budgets of the individual 
Departments? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Loverr. I think that from that response, you will gather that 
the Department of Defense does have not only responsibility, but 
has it very definitely. The process is complicated in time, but simple 
to see. The estimates come up. They are then screened very care- 
fully for justification by the comptrollers of the appropriate office. 
They are screened additionally in the budget stage by representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Then the final justification comes up 
to the Secretary of Defense, and those are long, tedious hearings. 
That is in order to make sure the justification is sound before we go 
to the Congress for it. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that done both on the regular items of appro- 
priations and on special appropriations, such as the $3,500,000,000 
for naval construction? 

Mr. Loverr. On every one. 

Mr. Brownson. It is done on all of them? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff, have you finished? 

Mr. Lanvtarr. I will postpone any further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Donouur. Mr. Secretary, any directive that emanates from 
your Office is sent down to the lower echelons; is that correct? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir. It is sent down to the Munitions Board. 
The directives carry the addressees on their face. 

Mr. Donouue. And it is so, is it not, that prior to the issuance of 
this general directive, the different services are instructed, as far as 
possible, to carry on a policy of cross-servicing and cross-procurement? 

Mr. Loverr. In the series of documents which appear in the third 
paragraph of the prepared statement, Mr. Donohue, those are out- 
lined. The cross-servicing was not specifically referred to in a separate 
directive. 

Mr. Dononur. The purpose of my inquiry is this: We had a hearing 
in New York on May 1, 1951, and the question was asked by me of a 
Colonel Luft, who represented the Air Force: “Don’t you think it 
would be more economical to have the three services cooperate with 
one another and make joint purchases rather than have each of the 
services do this separately?” 

Now, do I understand that there is not any organization within the 
military forces of the Department of Defense that would bring about 
the joint purchases of common-use items for the three services? 
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Mr. Lovert. No, sir. That would be an incorrect understanding, 
Mr. Donohue. There are organizations that are designed to see that 
cross-servicing is made effective wherever it meets the two yardsticks 
of military effectiveness and economy. This last directive repeats in 
part the elements which were in the November 17, 1949, directive. It 
goes beyond it in certain parts by requiring reports on these things, 
and now that we are in an enlarged area of procurement, in the re- 
organization of an adequate military posture, the problem is greater, 
and the following difficulties will be greater. 

Mr. Dononunr. There you say that there is some organization 
within the Department of Defense that effects joint procurement, 
procurement for the joint services? 

Mr. Loverr. The Munitions Board. 

Mr. Donouvge. Or procurement for the three services? 

Mr. Lovett. The Munitions Board is the central point on it, Mr. 
Donohue. It is the Munitions Board that assigns the functions to the 
military departments. 

Mr. Dononvusz. Then Colonel Luft’s statement as given to us up 
in New York is not strictly correct, is it? 

Mr. Lovert. I do not recall the precise statement, Mr. Donohue, 
ut 

Mr. Dononvur. Would you infer that he did not approve of joint 
procurement or joint servicing in such a reply as he gave— 

Of course you have the experience of the ASF and it was abandoned. They were 
operating along that particular line and apparently it didn’t work out too well. 

That was in reply to this question that I put to him: 

Don’t you think it would be more economical to have the three services collab- 
orate with one another and make joint purchases rather than have each of the 
services do this separately? 

Mr. Loverr. I think that is the expression of one officer’s opinion. 
If I understood what you read, that he refers to ASF. That is the 
Army Service Forces. Then it seems to me that that position is 
not well taken since that is not a multiple service. It dealt only 
with the Army, and the Air Force in certain narrow fields. 

My opinion would be different from his, Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Dononur. And the situation as he portrayed it although a 
specially assigned Air Force representative, then his answer is not 
the true picture of what is happening within the Department of 
Defense insofar as procurement and servicing? 

Mr. Lovert. In my opinion, it is not, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I have one more. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I have one. 

I do not know whether the question should be directed to you, 
Mr. Secretary. It was in regard to the extension of the items included 
in the common use items. It seems that this committee would have 
expressed themselves in various ways. It is important to increase 
the size of the category of common use items. 

Now, is that being touched on in any policy terms by the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 
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Mr. Loverr. In the general terms of this directive. 

Mr. Curtis. The new directive? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. And you would interpret that to mean that the 
Defense Department’s position is that there should be an increase 
in the number of common use items? 

Mr. Loverr. Where it meets the test of military effectiveness and 
economy. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, this subcommittee has discovered 
in its activities in the field of surplus properties throughout the 
United States a situation which is not apparently under our juris- 
diction but which does impinge closely on the surplus field, and that 
is the fact that there are large military establishments at the present 
time comprising considerable acreage which are apparently leased 
out on a dollar a year plus maintenance basis. I am curious to 
know where your office has worked out any over-all policy as to what 
is to happen. In one instance in this Bunkerhill area in Indiana we 
have 2,121 acres, which is very productive land, which is now being 
farmed by the corporation which holds the dollar a year plus mainte- 
nance lease. But we wondered if there is any policy which you have 
for the return of this to civilian ownership, or whether you are con- 
tinually screening these facilities with a view to either utilizing them 
or getting rid of them. 

Mr. Loverr. The screening process is the answer, Mr. Brownson, 
at the present time. It is covered by some paper, the title of which 
I have forgotten at the moment, but it is a matter of current concern 
to us, and it involves, in any extended form, for example, the stand-by 
facilities in the form of shipyards, et cetera. That is currently 
screened. 

Mr. Brownson. We had a hearing recently of the full committee 
concerning the matter of the factory in Illinois which was bvilt for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. It is at present managed by the 
General Services Administration, and the Navy desired to take that 
factory over, and it would require an act of Congress to transfer that 
property from GSA to the Navy. 

After questioning the Navy closely on why they felt that they had 
to have the title to the thing in order to occupy it, we keep hearing the 
phrase, ‘for security.’ We were never able to discover exactly what 
security was involved in maintaining the roofing and painting the 
eaves, and otherwise maintaining that piece of real estate for Navy 
occupancy. 

But the representative of the Navy at that hearing did leave a 
very definite impression on the members of the committee that if 
this project of obtaining that existing building were blocked, in other 
words, if the committee did not feel that it should be transferred from 
GSA to the Navy—there is no question about the occupancy. The 
Navy is now occupying it. It is just a question of the management of 
the building. And whether or not the transfer of more real estate 
bebind the iron security curtain which we recognize, should be made 
to the Navy, was the questioned involved. The representative of 
the Navy gave us the impression that if that were not done, the Navy 
would in all probability seek appropriation to build a building for that 
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function themselves, which places committees of Congress, who are 
trying to work with the armed services—and I am sure that has 
always been our attitude and we have a great respect for the problems 
and the way the armed services are coping with them—but that places 
a committee of the Congress in a very difficult position, when it is 
indicated by a representative of the service that if they do not see fit 
to go along with this particular project, then through another channel 
it would come to them, through Appropriations and Armed Services, 
and they would defeat the committee by circumventing it and carrying 
out the project in that way. 

Do you have a policy which requires the armed services to have the 
title to those buildings that they work in, or is the arrangement 
generally successful to let GSA do the housekeeping? 

Mr. Loverr. There are certain types of operations where the title 
represents some importance to us. There are others where it does not. 
So I cannot give you a categorical answer on it. The areas must be 
dealt with separately, Mr. Brownson, and it is our effort to do so. 

Mr. Brownson. That happened to be an operation where the 
plant will be operated by a civilian contractor who in his own title has 
the other half of the facility now. So it seemed to the committee that 
inasmuch as it was not a complete military facility, the GSA could 
just as well perform the housekeeping function. 

But what I wanted to call to your attention was the fact that it does 
place us in a very difficult position when we are almost openly told 
that if the approval of a committee of Congress is not given and the 
legislation is not passed, it is the intention of that particular service 
to circumvent our committee in that by going around and getting an 
appropriation through another channel. 

Mr. Loverrt. If the intention or the implication is what you believe 
it to be, Mr. Brownson, it was, of course, unfortunate. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Lovett, just in closing, I would appreciate it if 
you would be so good as to comment on this one phase of the com- 
mittee report, which I will read from page 474: 

The subcommittee believes that the composition and functions of the Munitions 
Board should be strengthened; its name should be changed; these matters are 
imperative if there is to be achievement of the objectives for which it was intended. 
Any change, however, should increase the control of the Chairman by making the 
Board advisory to him. Sound business principles, management improvement, 
and delegation of responsibility and authority are necessary. The Board’s mili- 
tary personnel should be under its control rather than responsible to a parent 
department. As constituted, the military personnel assigned from the Depart- 
ment of Defense must look to the parent department for promotions and advance- 
ment. This does not aid the mission of the Munitions Board. Rather than pro- 
vide a forum for special pleading by a department, the Munitions Board should 
be an effective instrument available to formulate Department of Defense policy 
in the fields of production, procurement, and distribution. 


Mr. Loverr. I do not feel that there is any necessity for the altera- 
tion of the National Security Act in that respect, sir. I believe that 
such improvements in management or procedures as they are necessary 
can be found in the form of authority in the act itself. It is, of course, 
a statutory agency. Its functions are defined, and with the particular 
duties assigned to the Chairman, all under the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. That precise language of the law, 
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“direction, authority and control,” in my personal opinion is adequate 
to make possible whatever adiustments are needed. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you believe that the name of the Munitions 
Board should be changed to be more descriptive of the function? 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. I do not believe that semantics would short- 
circuit the function. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you think that the name is adequate to describe 
its functions now? 

Mr. Loverr. I think it is adequate for its purposes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I guess that is based on my own experience, from 
wondering what in the world the Munitions Board was. Without my 
military experience, I would have thought they were working on ammu- 
nition and projectiles, however, they really were charged with a much 
broader and more comprehensive mission. It could stem probably as 
a psychological reaction for anybody, including Congressmen who 
would not know, that the function of that agency was really much 
more expanded and had a much more important role in the defense 
mission than its name implies. 

Mr. Lovert. I suppose that everything that the niilitary services 
use, Mr. Lantaff, is munitions. 

Mr. Lantarr. Even mattresses. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. When we use that, it is a munition of war. 

Mr. Lantarr. A munition. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. The Chairman is pleased to recognize the presence 
of Congressman Hardy, of Virginia, who is a member of the Expendi- 
tures Committee as well as a member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Hardy has demonstrated great interest in the field in which 
this committee is working, and is chairman of another subcommittee 
of the Expenditures Committee, which is doing great and effective 
work on economy and efficiency in Government operations. 

Mr. Hardy, I wonder if there might be some questions you would 
like to ask the Secretary before the committee adjourns. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I was hoping that I might slip in here 
unobserved. I just slipped in as an observer rather than for the pur- 
pose of either testifying or questioning witnesses. I appreciate the 
opportunity to sit in with your permission for a few minutes. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee wants you to know that we appre- 
ciate your coming in, and the subcommittee would desire to have 
from you from time to time such suggestions as you might care to 
offer regarding the efforts we are endeavoring to make. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. That will 
conclude your testimony, Mr. Secretary, and we want you to know 
that we appreciate very much the attention that you have given our 
committee. 

Mr. Loverr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. We will have the other witnesses this afternoon from 
2 o'clock on. 

(Thereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed its hearings at 2 p. m., in room F-16, 
Capitol, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Our first witness before the subcommittee this afternoon is Hon. 
Archibald S. Alexander, Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Alexander, do you have a prepared statement you prefer to 
offer in advance of any questions? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I should like, if I may, to read the prepared 
statement first. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the subcom- 
mittee: I am the Under Secretary responsible for the supervision of 
logistics. I am appearing before you today because Mr. Pace, the 
Secretary, is unavoidably out of the city and because your report on 
Federal Supply Management covers the area over which I have general 
responsibility. 

The Army has taken the recommendations in this report in the 
constructive spirit in which they were offered and intends to work 
together with the Congress, the Department of Defense, and the other 
services to achieve the most practical and satisfactory solutions of our 
common problems. With some of your recommendations we heartily 
agree, while with others, as I shall indicate shortly, we find ourselves 
in honest disagreement. 

You know from Mr. Lovett’s presentation that his directive of 
July 17 is designed to reemphasize and clarify several defense policies 
of long standing which coincide with certain of the major recom- 
mendations of the committee. Within the framework of the National 
Security Act this directive is designed to continue or increase effective 
support of military operations of the three services as a whole and at 
the same time eliminate unnecessary overlapping and duplication. 

I would like to turn now to the report itself and comment briefly 
on those recommendations and obsrevations which concern the Army. 


LEGISLATIVE FRAMEWORK FOR MILITARY SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Being a lawyer by profession, I studied the National Security Act 
carefully when I assumed this job to ascertain the functions of the 
Munitions Board and my responsibilities as Army representative on 
that Board. In my opinion the Board has fulfilled its functions well. 
It has served as a meeting ground for viewpoints of the Department 
of Defense, industry, and those who bear the operating responsibility 
in the three military departments, and, as should be the case, the 
Secretary of Defense has been the final authority. The Board has 
been particularly useful in deciding conflicting claims of the three 
services. 

I should like to interpolate here that during the 2 years I have 
been a member of the Munitions Board, not one of the services has 
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used its right to appeal to the Secretary of Defense from a decision 
of the Chairman of the Munitions Board adverse to that particular 
service. 

Mr. Bonner. In how many areas have vou refused to discuss or 
take it up? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Never. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Programing of military procurement; The Army 
is in full accord with the committee on the need for a balanced pro- 
gram of purchase based on advance planning and prior determination 
of requirements. In an effort to insure buying at the proper time 
and in the proper amounts an elaborate system for the scheduling 
and approval of procurement of major items has been established and 
is in operation. In this respect the Army is following the procedure 
set forth in Mr. Lovett’s memoranda of May 31 and July 6 for sched- 
uling or phasing procurement of both hard and soft goods. Having 
implemented these memoranda by directives to the Technical Serv- 
ices, we Maintain a constant check by means of a monthly progress 
report which shows schedules for all major items as well as actual and 
forecast deliveries. We are endeavoring to achieve the appropriate 
balance between timely procurement of items needed for our fighting 
forces and the minimum impact upon the civilian economy. Un- 
doubtedly mistakes have been made. Requirements may have been 
overstated or the need for immediacy exaggerated. 1 should point 
out, however, that the urgency to supply our troops in the initial 
stages of the Korean war was a real urgency and that during such 
periods the sharp impact of military procurement on the civilian 
economy is unavoidable. 

It has long been the practice of the Army to secure direct delivery 
from the supplier to the point of use wherever and whenever the need 
can be predicted. In the case of items such as subsistence and cloth- 
ing, the use of which follows a predictable course, it is our custom to 
ship from the supplier to the warehouse nearest to the eventual point 
of use. 

MEDICAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Procurement of medical supplies is presently carried on by a joint 
procurement agency and distribution is handled by each department 
except that the Army acts for the Air Force in this field. As you can 
see from Mr. Lovett’s directive, we are about to begin an intensive 
study of a medical-supply system which comprehends not only single 
service procurement but also single-service distribution, including 
depot storage, issue, and maintenance. If this system should prove 
workable and economical in the medical field, the Department of the 
Army would favor studies looking toward its extension into other 
fields. 

Under our present organizational structure, the device offering the 
greatest promise of economy is, in my opinion, this type of single- 
service procurement and supply. To be effective, however, and par- 
ticularly to insure the timely meeting of requirements, it must over- 
come the problem of timely submission of requirements to the supply- 
ing service. Only then can this system insure that no service receives 
more than its share to the detriment of others. 
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1 do not know the basis of the committee’s statement that— 
medical supply activities are being presently carried on to a large extent under 
the administrative direction of doctors commissioned as medical officers of the 
armed services. 

Since the establishment of the Medical Service Corps in the Army 
a determined and successful effort has been made to reduce to the 
minimum the number of doctors engaged in this type of work. There 
are presently in all three services only 14 physicians so engaged and 
3 of these are in the research and development field. The remain- 
ing 11, 3 of which are on duty at the Joint Procurement Agency, 
perform an essential function ini the determination of requirements, 
the formulation of policies and in giving technical advice. The Army 
often requires drugs in forms that are unknown to the civilian economy 
and that cannot be purchased from shelf stocks. Our physicians 
must work closely with the niajor drug companies to procure such 
items. 

Because of the need for technical and scientific knowledge in this 
field which only the Medical Corps can provide, we believe it would 
be inadvisable to transfer medical supply functions to the Quarter- 
master Corps. Also, I think you will agree that the methods I have 
already mentioned will come closer to accomplishing the ultimate 
objective and should not be jeopardized by such a transfer to a 
technical service which is unfamiliar with the field. 


SUPPLY RELATIONSHIPS WITH GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Army will cooperate fully with the Munitions Board and the 
other services, in accordance with Mr. Lovett’s directive, to work out 
a system whereby we can make the maximum practicable utilization 
of General Services Administration in the purchase of common 
administrative supply and equipment. 


SUPPLY RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN AND AMONG THE MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 


Progress in supply coordination among the technical services of the 
Army has, in my opinion, been substantial. In 1946 there began an 
effort to assign to one technical service only, whichever was the most 
appropriate from the standpoint of knowledge and experience, re- 
sponsibility for the supply of every item. That effort has been a 
continuous one. For example in August of 1949 a committee on 
Army supply methods was formed by directive of Mr. Gordon Gray, 
with Mr. Russell Forbes (now Deputy Administrator, General Serv- 
ices Administration) as chairman, thus formalizing an ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of the seven chiefs of the Army technical services, 
which had been in existence for some time. The assigned purpose 
and mission of this committee was to resolve matériel problems of the 
Army Technical Services, eliminate unnecessary duplication and over- 
lap, and insure the most logical and efficient procurement and supply 
of common-use items. When Mr. Forbes became Deputy Adminis- 
trator of General Services Administration, Mr. Harry Erlicher was 
designated as chairman of the committee. 

And may I interpolate that Mr. Erlicher was vice president of the 
General Electric Co. in charge of procurement for that company, and 
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he just recently joined the service, having resigned from General 
ectric. 

Such progress has been made that today no major item is supplied 
to the user Ey more than one Technical Service. The same procedure 
is now being followed on even minor items of supply. We have near 
completion a series of special regulations setting forth the items and 
types of equipment to be purchased by each of - Technical Services. 
In this respect the implementation of Mr. Lovett’s directive has, to 
a large extent, already been accomplished. We shall continue to 
exercise every Méans at our command to reduce duplication. 

I do not believe that the Quartermaster Corps should be made 
responsible for procurement and distribution of all common-use items 
not furnished by the General Services Administration. Under such a 
procedure, for example, the Quartermaster Corps would procure and 
distribute electron vacuum tubes which are common equipment of 
several other Technical Services but the knowledge of which is wholly 
foreign to Quartermaster. 


CATALOGING, STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS, AND TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT : 


As the committee points out, these subjects are being studied by the 
Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization. The 
Army agrees that all of these areas are important and that progress in 
some of them, such as cataloging, is a necessary prerequisite to the 
elimination of duplication. e concur in the committee’s recom- 
mendations and are cooperating fully in the completion of current 
programs. 


UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


The Secretary has already discussed with the committee the matter 
of military equipment transferred to STEG, a German Government 
corporation, and later imported into the United States. He will con- 
tinue to keep you informed as he has since those hearings, on all 
developments in this field, and will inform the committee before any 
claims arising from this transaction are paid. 

I would like to tell you what the Army has done to insure that usable 
property is not disposed of as surplus. Although the General Services 
Administration regulations do not require screening against the needs 
of other Government agencies of property classified as salvage, we 
issued a regulation in May which prohibited the Technical Services 
from disposing of such property without prior screening unless it was 
unserviceable and unrepairable regardless of cost. General Services 
Administration has recently promulgated a new definition of salavge 
which will extend this type of safeguard throughout the Government. 

As to abuse of the sale and exchange features of Public Law 152, I 
am unable to comment in detail since specific examples are not given 
in the report. There is now under consideration by the Munitions 
Board an armed services procurement regulation which will prohibit 
sale or exchange of property under this provision without prior screen- 
ing except where the urgency of the situation will not permit the time 
required to screen. A similar safeguard is in effect in the Army at the 
present time. 
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In my opinion there is more than adequate safeguard against the 
misuse of military warehouse and office space by the Army in the 
constant examination of such use by the Army staff. A monthly 
report on depot storage operations gives full.and complete informa- 
tion on warehouse occupancy in the zone of interior. As a result 
of the information revealed in this report the staff can take and 
has frequently taken remedial action such as assigning space of one 
Technical Service to another Technical Service when the need for such 
transfer arises. Our policy prohibits the retention of obsolete and 
inactive supplies and equipment except insofar as inactive items may 
be required as a mobilization reserve. Of course, we have held some 
equipment which in the light of our modernization program may be 
determined obsolete for our Army but which may have a utilization 
in arming our allies. When it has been determined that such equip- 
ment is not usable for the military purpose, we dispose of it, always 
takee care that it is not property for which we may have a further 
need. 

SUPPLY DISCIPLINE, TRAINING, AND CONSERVATION 


As to the lack of high caliber broadly trained personnel in the field 
of supply management I should first say that I have not noticed that 
lack in the immediate group which I consult. The committee must 
remember, however, that we have greatly expanded our supply system 
during the past year and that not all of our personnel have yet been 
fully trained on the job nor has there been sufficient time for our 
training programs, conducted at all levels, to produce their full 
potential effect. I should also remind you of the difficulty which we 
experience in getting and keeping broad-gage and well-trained civilians 
for the relatively small salaries which we are able to pay. 

Generally speaking, overstaffing in Army supply and procurement 
activities, when it occurs, is a temporary shortcoming which is cor- 
rected before it has gone on very long. Our management people make 
continuous and periodic checks of manning tables against workloads to 
remedy the tendency to overstaff. 

In this connection the subcommittee mentioned specifically the 
New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency which is commanded 
by a brigadier general who has six colonels as his principal military 
assistants. This agency includes the largest procurement office in 
the Quartermaster Corps, the Quartermaster Corps Inspection Service, 
and the Industrial Mobilization Office. It procures in an amount 
approximating one-half billion dollars per month. Considering the 
variety of important functions and the volume of business done by 
this agency, I do not consider it is overstaffed. 


COMMERCIAL-TYPE OPERATIONS IN THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


The Army attempts to restrict its commercial-type operations to 
those which are justified by cost differentials, by the necessity for 
keeping an art alive, by the need for maintaining a mobilization base, 
by operational requirements, or by other persuasive condiderations. 
I agree with the committee that any such operations which cannot be 
so justified should be abandoned. I concur in your recommendation 
and would be happy to work with the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
in ascertaining, under proper cost-accounting methods, whether our 
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existing commercial-type operations are justified by cost differentials 
or other factors. 

In closing let me add that I shall be glad to answer or obtain the 
answer to any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff, any questions? 

Mr. Lantarr. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. | have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Dononve. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. On page 3, Mr. Secretary, of your state- 
ment you say: 

It has long been the practice of the Army to secure direct delivery from the 
supplier to the point of use. 

How far do you go when you refer to predictable items? That 
seems to be a qualifying term in there. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, it would vary with the different items. 
There have been many times while we have been having shipments to 
the Far East where we can be pretty sure we are going to need food 
and clothing sent to the Far East, not only yesterday, but tomorrow 
and the next week and next month, and we can be pretty sure it 
will not require shipping that material, say, from one place to another. 
We can send them direct to the San Francisco port of embarkation. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, vou have certain installations in the United 
States, which you know you are going to maintain and construct as 
a part of that schedule. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, down on page 4 you state: 

Because of the need for technical and scientific knowledge in this field which 
only the Medical Corps can provide, it would be inadvisable to transfer medical; 
supply functions to the Quartermaster Corps. 

In connection with the medical-supply function, the committee 
felt that this study undoubtedly would have some bearing upon the 
truth of that statement, as far as procurement personnel was con- 
cerned, although, of course, as to materials which come under the 
medical supplies, the committee was unable to ascertain why it was 
that it would be necessary to have technical personnel just for that 
purpose; in other words, why people who are handling so many cases 
of equipment of one kind or another and so many cases of medicine 
would be any different, require a different type of personnel? In 
other words, where you have just so many cases, while those items 
are being handled in bulk or even in packages in the committee’s 
opinion it was just another item of supply and we were unable to 
determine why it would not be possible to do away, to a great degree, 
with the medical-supply system and handle those things as so many 
other items are handled. 

Of course, I realize you have certain serums that require refrigeration 
and the use of technical personnel, but by and large in looking at your 
entire medical supply system, the operation was so close to the opera- 
tion of any other supply system for handling equal size articles for 
general distribution it seems there was no differentiation there. 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Brownson, I think there are some medical 
supplies, there are items of other technical services supplies which 
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would be handled on a common basis, and I think there has been 
consideration a number of times within the Army as to whether or 
not there ought to be a single supply service, and it was concluded, has 
been concluded a number of times, that it was possibly more efficient 
to run it the way it is now, because you would be getting such a large 
organization dealing with many items that are specialities that possibly 
it would defeat your own end. I think it is very hard to prove 
positively one way or another, but I will say that it has been given a 
lot of consideration. 

Mr. Brownson. The same thing, of course, in my opinion, would 
apply to the illustration you term vacuum tubes, about 2 by 2 by 4 
items, from the standpoint of making any difference, whether the 
package contained vacuum tubes or whether it contained kitchen 
matches, or anything else; it is an item that has to be looked after, has 
to be warehoused, has to be supplied when the conditions require it. 

In other words, it was the feeling of the committee that some of the 
technical services that require technical knowledge, they are quite 
justified and there are certain cases; however, there the committee 
was inclined to think the requirement more complicated, and the 
observation was that for some of them that is true; and I am sure 
those of us who have worked with the supply sergeant are aware of 
that same tendency. 

Now, on this question of cataloging, I would like to raise the same 
question that I asked this morning of Secretary Lovett on the recom- 
mendation of this committee: Cataloging ultimately and as quickly as 
possible should come down to one general catalog. As Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, is that your comprehension of the objective rather 
than the purpose of setting up separate catalogs with cross-indices? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, on this, Mr. Brownson, I do want to say that 
what Mr. Lovett said is binding on me. However, I want to make this 
remark: It seems to me the most desired end in this cataloging business 
is that you not have seven names for one item. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Or sever: items with one name. 

What we need perhaps should be combined into one big ‘‘telephone 
book,’’ broken down by different counties, and so on down so that we 
will know whether we have a supply of items, for instance, in one area. 
You would need to have a list of the items pertaining to the needs of 
that particular area, and whether you have the big telephone book is 
not as important as having a catalog of the items that are required for 
that area. 

Mr. Brownson. Carrying your analogy a little further, which I 
think is very good, you might make it extremely difficult if you wanted 
to call a person in Brooklyn and you had only a Chicago telephone 
directory. That is the trouble when you break the general catalog up. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In your main central office you would have to 
have a big book for the whole United States. 

Mr. Brownson. We did, in the field inspection, run into several 
instances and in the field, where the supply personnel was sitting down 
and marking orders out of stock by catalog number, and yet in the 
case of a few, it was found by looking around they had an item that 
could be subtituted, and it would be very acceptable, and yet the fellow 
sitting there looking at 720-4x—x17 had no idea of the fact that there 
was a screwdriver, for example, differing by about sixty one-hundredths 
of an inch, in stock that could be used. 
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That is why we felt there is not enough cataloging if you carry it 
down to the lower levels. Of course we realize that it is not a com- 
pleted tool ready to use as yet. 

So we would urge on you, when the time comes to place a system 
into actual operation at the working level, that thought be given 
consideration. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We are thoroughly in agreement with the thought 
you have developed from that example; an illustration is a manual 
with all the papers that go with a vehicle to tell what the parts are. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. .We want to be sure that it has all the things 
which the vehicle, as well as the man who handles that vehicle, ought 
to have in the catalog. And, we want to be sure that we have it in the 
bigger catalog. 

Mr. Brownson. After all, you are operating one system, whether 
the Army supplies the vehicle, or whether the Navy or the Air Force, 
and you want to be sure that you can call on the nearest base, partic- 
ularly under combat situations and get the parts for the vehicle 
without any difficulty. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I was interested in your remark here that it is 
difficult to retain the competent personnel with the small salaries 
you are able to pay. Would you care to elaborate on that a little 
further? I think some of us are very much interested in it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, sir, I do not want to overstress it, for the 
reason that there has been a great deal of discussion about it since the 
war; but I do know of my own personal knowledge that in attempting 
to get competent civilian assistants in my office, whether for that 
reason or not, I have found it very, very difficult to get the type of 
very competent businessmen that we ought to have, and for some 
reason they have not come, and I think it has been insufficient salary— 
I know the salary is the reason that some report to me they cannot 
come. 

Mr. Brownson. We find it equally difficult to get them in Congress 
for the same reason. 

You mentioned, on the last page of your remarks, about the neces- 
sity of keeping an art alive, and I et assume you refer to the type 
of things that exist for the service, exist for the Army. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Where is that? 

Mr. Brownson. I assume that is in the commercial-type operation 
for the Army—you state: 

The Army attempts to restrict its commercial-type operations to those which are 
justified by cost differentials, by the necessity for keeping an art alive. 
Could you give us an illustration? 

Mr. ALExANpDER. Yes; I will be glad to. And may I say that I 
personally feel very strongly against the Government operating 
anything which can be operated by business. 

Mr. Brownson. Good. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Keeping an art alive, an example of that kind is 
gun tubes. In normal peacetime, commercial concerns are not 
interested in making gun tubes, but when war comes, we do give 
contracts to make a great many tubes, but the contractors use 
out methods and they have people trained and person:.el who have 
been working on the peacetime art. 
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That was the type of thing which I meant. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice in your report you did not mention one 
other point that we raised, that was about the Armed Services training 
and indoctrination, and training supply personnel, that there be 
uniform supply personnel training. 

Do you have any comment you wish to make on that? 

Mr. Auexanver. No. I know there are several such schools that 
are turning out very valuable personnel. One of the problems you 
have to deal with is that you never are able to predict the need 
sufficiently far in advance, so that you have coming out of the pipeline 
a trained personnel at the right time, or by the time they get that, 
with respect to the quantity of things that are needed, they may not 
be needed. 

Mr. Brownson. Is the Army classification system working effec- 
tively so that the personnel, both civilian and Reserve, is available to 
put them on that kind of work; is that still operating? 

Mr: ALEXANDER. In my judgment it is working better than it was 
at the beginning of World War II. It is nowhere near as good as 
we would like it to be. I am not sure that it is as effective as it should 
be; we have a shortage in certain areas. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I brought that up is that I recall an 
Army sergeant engaged in a grading program at a storage base, and 
yet when he is put in the Armed Services, he is not being used there, 
and has not been for 4}; months. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We will be glad to put him to better use, if you 
will tell us who he is. The system does not always work every time. 
Sometimes there are reasons why it does not work; you cannot avoid 
it, but if you will give us the man’s name, we will make use of him. 

Mr. Brownson. I will be glad to send the name to you. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I hope I will not duplicate what has been covered, 
and I apologize for coming in a little late. I have just one or two 
questions. 

You were here, Mr. Secretary, when I asked the question‘about 
the mattress situation, and I would like to ask as I asked Mr. 
Lovett, how you would proceed to handle a matter of that nature? 

Mr. Autexanper. Well, I have to say first that I am about 6 feet 
4 myself. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, you look upon this quite naturally. 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, as I think anybody else would. Oh, I have 
slept in some very comfortable Navy bunks; but to be serious, what 
takes place is that I have inquiry made of G—4 in the Army as to 
what the situation is within the Army before taking it up with the 
Munitions Board, and with the other services. 

Mr. Curtis. With the possibility of making recommendations as 
to what they should do. Of course, you do not send it to the Mu- 
nitions Board if the Army itself can handle it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We would first ascertain whether there was a 
standard form in the Army, in case of a standard operation by the 
Army, the Air Force, and if I remember correctly the case stated 
was a matter for the Navy or the Marine Corps. 
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Mr. Curtis. It involved four different units of the Air Force, 
Army, Marine Corps, and the Navy. Possibly the Air Force procures 
through the Army. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Could I add one further thought? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. ALexanper. In the case which is very unusual, when it is sent 
to us from one of the other services, that we have talked it over among 
ourselves, if we feel there is something that should be done about it, 
then it really goes to the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. In other words, vou try to work it out at your 
own level first. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what you mean as an example of attempting 
to standardize wherever you can? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, in that same line, what are you doing toward 
increasing the number of common-use items, wherever you can, that 
is, the items used in the Technical Service, and making them common- 
use items? 

Mr. ALeExanDErR. That matter is in front of the Munitions Board, 
and a committee is working on that all the time. Of course, when 
the military specifications are set up, that is done by the technical 
military people of the Joint Chiefs of Staff where every effort is made 
not to have different items, if at all possible, but there are instances 
where, because of their very nature, they do require different 
specifications. 

Mr. Curtis. I can appreciate that. Is anyone assigned to the 
specific job of screening items to see whether or not there might not 
be items that could be put in the common-use list? 

Mr. ALexanper. There is a special subcommittee, in the staff sec- 
tion, G-4, whose business that is, to get similar specifications. 

In addition to that, the Munitions Board standards agency is con- 
stantly trying to beat the heads of the services together to tell them 
what should be done, and to get them to get it done. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Alexander, this may be a question you cannot 
answer yourself, because it is a general policy matter; but if you can, 
or would care to comment on it, I should appreciate it. The ques- 
tion is whether or not you feel that medical supplies could be com- 
pletely coordinated so that there would be only one supply for all the 
services. Some of us on the committee feel that here is one example 
where there could be complete unification of the Armed Forces, and 
that it might well begin in the supply end. If you would care to 
comment on that, I should appreciate it. But if you do not, I shall 
understand. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Everybody has his ideas on that subject. I do 
not have any official view. 

Mr. Curtis. I was thinking of an official view. That is what I am 
interested in, whether the Army has an official position on that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My understanding is that the Army has felt that 
it would not increase efficiency or produce more economy for the tax- 
payers if there were one supply system for all three military depart- 
ments for all items. 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about medical supplies purely. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Just medical? 
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Mr. Curtis. Just medical. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As to medical supplies alone, I would say that 
that was much the most fruitful place to see whether you can do that 
to begin with. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the way I feel about it; ves. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think it is approached with an open mind. 

Mr. Curtis. We had this matter brought to our attention; that the 
Army, at the beginning of the year, had purchased all at once a 3- 
year supply of black pepper. Now, there has been a lot of talk about 
that and I was just wondering whether there was any official explana- 
tion in view of the program to try and schedule buying, and to set up 
a system so that when you do buy items, you do not buy in such quan- 
tities that it will affect the market unnecessarily. Black pepper was 
a good example. If the story itself was inaccurate, I would like to 
know that. I think it is a good illustration. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Curtis, I will have to get the answer first as 
to whether the story is accurate, because I do not have that answer 
myself. 

Mr. Curtis. Perhaps the general can answer that; he seems to 
know. 

Mr. ALexanprER. Will you permit General Reeder to answer that? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. ; 

General Reever. The statement that a 3-year supply was pur- 
chased is inaccurate. We have never at any one time purchased as 
much as a year’s supply. We have purchased current requirements, 
scheduling deliveries ahead. The fact is that while the aggregate 
amount of pepper seemed very large, the number of people for whom 
it is being purchased and the consumption experience per capita over 
the past vears, justified the amount of the purchase. 

The Quartermaster General, before going into the market, waited 
until his stocks were pretty well down, before buying simply because 
of the tight condition, of the market. It is all an import business. 

Actually, as to that sort of thing, the controls which are now ap- 
plied, where they have made mistakes—and I think the purchase of 
paint was a case where although no eventual damage resulted, it was 
none the less an incipient error—the possibility of such mistakes is 
very greatly reduced. You cannot get down to checking every last 
one of a half a million items again and again without stopping your 
work, without just coming to a dead stop. 

Mr. Curtis. I think we all appreciate that it is a real problem, but I 
brought that out because I wanted to emphasize the necessity, in our 
opinion at any rate, for scheduling procurement in a way that would 
not disrupt the civilian economy too much. Black pepper did jump 
up in the market considerably as a result of the Army’s purchase. 

General Reever. Whether as a result of that or not, I think could 
be questioned. All through this business, you see, there has been a 
tendency on the part of every wise man—and the Technical Services 
are pretty good businessmen—on the rumor of controls, to go out and 
fatten his inventory. 

Mr. Curtis. We are aware of that; yes. 

General Reever. It is a human failing. We have endeavored and 
we are endeavoring to counteract that tendency. It has occurred in 
lumber. We do central purchasing of lumber, through the Engineers 
and in order to get the most economical performance, they buy only 
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in the large pieces and then cut as requisitioned. I think they have 
two large civilian-operated, contractor-operated yards, into which 
they buy and from which they furnish. That did not prevent the people 
at the depot who saw an awful lot of crating, to try to get hold of as 
much lumber as they could—just in case. That is human. You can 
fight it but you can never wholly prevent it. 

Mr. Curtis. General, I am very happy to have you make that 
statement and bring that out, because it obviously shows that you do 
recognize this to be a very serious problem. I agree with you that 
this is a human problem. It occurs in all business and will occur in 
the Armed Forces, too. It is a problem that we have to meet because, 
in my opinion, we must realize that the economy of this country, this 
great country of ours, is limited, that we can no longer fight a war 
such as we did World War II. Then goods and materials were 
coming out of our ears. We just do not have enough now. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to direct your attention to your state- 
ment in regard to our investigation into a better utilization of 
materials; that the Army had possibly lost control of surplus property 
in Germany and my question is as to whether or not there are any 
plans in being to see that such a thing does not happen in the event 
the Korean situation were to fold up, because we have a great deal 
of property over there, which may turn out to be surplus property. 
The question is whether we have an organization set up to see that 
we shall not have happen what happened not only in Germany but in 
every other theater of operation in which we were engaged. 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Curtis, that is a very good point and it is 
something that we are very conscious of. We have the example after 
1945 of the national psychology “Bring the boys back’”’ and to cut 
down on appropriations for the maintenance or storage of matériel, 
only to find that in 1950 a lot of this stuff that we had recently dis- 
posed of would have to be bought back. 

When I was in Korea 2 weeks ago, I had a great deal of discussion 
of that subject in order that there might be plans made before a 
possible termination of hostilities, in order to know where the things 
were and to roll them up and take care of them. I would say that 
if you gave us the money and let us have the people to do it, we could 
do a good job. 

May I say this much more, that since the outbreak of the Korean 
operation, there have been rebuilt in the Far East theater 42,000 
vehicles, 24-ton, *%4-ton, and %-ton trucks which came either from the 
tail end of the roll-back from the islands, things that were left there 
in 1945, or things that had been smashed up in Korea. There were 
42,000 of them. 

Mr. Curtis. That was done with Japanese civilian labor, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. ALtexanpeEr. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand that operation. 

Mr. ALExaANDER. It is a perfectly amazing operation. Not only 
has it saved money, but if it were not for the operation, the men who 
were fighting there would not have had the vehicles that they needed. 

Mr. Curtis. We are wondering why a similar operation did not 
prevail in occupied Germany, in connection with the vehicles that 
were there. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. My understanding was that it did. 

Mr. Curtis. We did not have testimony to that effect. Whether 
it did or did not, I do not know. I think the committee would like 
to have information, if our previous impression is a wrong one. 

General Reever. It was completed earlier. You must remember 
that there was a great difference in the geographical size of the 
European theater, where we fought over a relatively small area; 
things were concentrated. Also there was readily available a tech- 
nical population, people ready to go to work, which was not true in 
the Pacific. There we had dumped stuff for a good purpose, on in- 
accessible islands. The personnel was yanked out. There was no 
technical native population there to hire or to do anything with. 
The only technical people in that area were the Japanese. There was 
the job of getting the stuff together and training an organization in 
the Far East, which problem did not present itself in Europe. So 
that the rehabilitation in Europe went much faster. 

Mr. Curtis. We had testimony just yesterday from the Assistant 
High Commissioner in Germany, where he emphasized the terrible 
shape that all this material was in, trucks and spares, in the German 
area. There were some 18,000 vehicles involved. Of course, that 
involves another problem, too. But the information that we had 
received was very definitely that the Armed Forces have not been 
doing anything toward maintaining this property or concerning 
themselves greatly about it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was much rebuilding and maintenance 
done in Germany. There were also other items which were not re- 
built or maintained, which were either disposed of as surplus or, for 
all I know, perhaps some of it is still there, because they were not 
deemed to be worth the effort. But I would be glad to get the figures 
for you on now many were rebuilt or maintained over there. 

Mr. Curtis. I have one other matter that is a little bit collateral 
and that is in regard to the shortage of scrap in this country. I know 
that there is a great deal of scrap in Korea. I was wondering what 
the Army is doing, if anything, toward getting the scrap back to this 
—— or to Japan, or wherever it could be utilized for producing 
steel. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am glad to be in a position to answer that, be- 
cause sbout 2 weeks ago, I was in the Army Ordnance installation in 
central Korea, to which are shipped from the front and the inter- 
mediate areas as much scrap as there is that looks as if it were repair- 
able, either in Korea if it is not in too serious shape, or in Japan, if 
there is necessary a complete rebuild. That which cannot be handled 
in the Ordnance place in Korea is sent back to Japan and rebuilt. 
Now, as to pure scrap-——— 

Mr. Curtis. I was thinking of pure scrap. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Pure scrap is not being picked up and sent back 
much for the reason that there are not the people to do it. The 
minute hostilities should cease and transports are available for that, 
as well as personnel, we intend to salvage any scrap we can. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that that would be a problem. But we 
do recognize that there is quite a shortage in scrap at this time and 
it all fits into this one problem, you might say the tail end of procure- 
ment. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff. 
Mr. Lantrarr. Mr. Secretary, on page 7 of your statement there 
is this sentence: 

Although the General Services Administration regulations do not require 
screening against the needs of other Government agencies of property classified 
as salvage— 

The question in my mind with reference to that statement is 
whether or not there are any General Service regulations requiring 
screening for all needs of surplus equipment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can answer that only of my own knowledge 
with respect to real estate. With respect to real estate which is 
surplus to the military departments, it is screened throughout the 
Government before it is disposed of by General Services Administra- 
tion. With respect to salvage such as scrap——— 

Mr. Lantarr. How about a vehicle, a sedan, let us say? Does the 
General Services Administration regulation provide for over-all 
screening? 

Mr. ALexanper. I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 

General KRerper. I do not know whether it is General Services or 
not. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I am with the General Services Admin- 
istration and I would be glad to answer that. My name is Clifford 
Mack. Our regulations do provide for screening. I believe Mr. 
Alexander’s reference was to salvage. Recently the regulations 
defining salvage were amended so as to emphasize usable items within 
that salvage category and those will be screened in addition to the 
general screening process. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who determines whether an item is salvage or 
whether it is surplus? 

Mr. Mack. The owning agency, of course, would determine 
whether the property is usable or whether it is not usable and there- 
fore salvaged. 

Mr. Lantarr. Who would determine whether or not a_ specific 
vehicle was actually excess to the needs of that agency? 

Mr. Mack. The agency having the equipment. 

Mr. Lantarr. The agency itself. 

Mr. Alexander, you are a sort of expert in this field. One of the 
problems is not exactly directly involved today, but it has a bearing 
on some other work that this committee has done. That is the 
problem of trying to determine whether or not we are at fault for not 
writing legislation to prevent a recurrence of what happened at 
STEG, for example, where there was an initial freeze by EUCOM, to 
determine EUCOM’s needs, and much valuable equipment was 
recaptured. Then subsequently, at the instigation of this committee 
a further freeze was put on and the equipment at STEG was screened 
for over-all Army needs and an additional sum, about $17 million, 
was saved as a result of acquiring that property, as I recall it. 

Now, carrying that one step further, is there any type of agency 
set up that would screen the needs of the Navy and the Air Force and 
all other such defense agencies for this equipment over at STEG, 
because there might be much valuable equipment available as surplus 
that could be acquired? 
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Mr. ALexaNnpeErR. I think that the Munitions Board has taken 
action in that field. 

General McNarney. I might say that there was a directive issued 
as of October 6, 1950, with respect to screening stocks available. The 
stocks referred to are usable items of stock in the inventories of the 
three services. If they have an excess of usable stock or if the par- 
ticular department is caught short, then a redistribution may be 
made to the department which is short or the department which can 
use that item, of which the other might have a surplus. 

Mr. Lantarr. General, that directive was in October, you say? 

General McNarney. October 1950. There is another directive 
dated March 10, 1951, of the Department of Defense, in the con- 
servation, utilization, and disposal policy, for the screening of excess 
material. The organization which screens the material is a joint 
organization composed of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, both 
officers and civilians. It is located in the Navy Department and 
when anything such as a truck or a number of trucks which might be 
declared excess by one department because they have more than they 
need, is decided upon, the information goes to that agency and the 
other two services then determine whether or not they have a re- 
quirement for that; if so, it is then transferred free of charge. There 
is no charge for it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What agency determines, for example, that EUCOM 
has an excess number of sedans? 

General McNarney. EUCOM itself would do that. The depart- 
ments determine whether or not any material in their hands is excess 
to their needs or their foreseeable needs. 

Mr. Lantarr. Would there not be a human tendency on the part 
of EUCOM—I think I should probably follow the same line if I were 
in command—to hold onto all the sedans that they could get? 

General McNarnnry. Naturally there is a tendency on the part of 
any commander to hold onto any stock for which he has a foreseeable 
need. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was exploring that thought. 

General McNarney. I might make another observation here. 
About a year ago there was a plan extant in the Army for sending 
additional Army divisions to Germany. That is now being imple- 
mented. I recall perfectly well, when this plan was first under con- 
sideration, there was an effort on the part of the Management Com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, to recapture some vehicles in Ger- 
many. The Army saw that if this plan was to be implemented, 
we would be very foolish to ship the vehicles from Germany to the 
United States and then turn right around and ship them back. So, 
pending a final determination as to whether the plan would be carried 
out, naturally there was no further pressure, let us say, put on anybody 
to take action, which would result in a high transportation cost and 
no gain. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In the March freeze of the equipment at STEG, 
the various services within the Department of the Army reacquired 
approximately $21 million worth of property for an acquisition cost 
of $4.5 million. So evidently there was not an attempt made to follow 
your directive that this so-called screening be carried out by all. 

General McNarney. It was not a directive of the Management 
Committee. It was a directive of the Munitions Board. The 
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Munitions Board set up an agency and the Management Committee 
came into it only for the reason that we thought that it might be a 
little better organized and do its business more expeditiously, so we 
took a look at it. That is why I am familiar with the problem. 

Mr. Lantarr. I do not know how much surplus we will have, Mr. 
Alexander, after the Korean affair, but if we determine that we do not 
have need for 10,000 trucks and we will just give them to the Korean 
Government, if they sell them to some company in America who, 
in turn, would reimport them and sell them back here—what I had 
in mind was that there should be some screening against the needs of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and against the needs of the Navy 
and of the Army and other agencies of the Government and I am not 
clear in my mind what kind of an agency should be set up, or where it 
should be set up, or at what level or with what powers. I was just 
asking your advice as to whether something of that kind would not 
be advisable. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Pace has appeared before you on the subject 
of STEG and it was in such good hands that I have not informed 
myself on it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He has been very helpful to this committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I make this general observation, that I feel 
sure there are going to occur other instances in the future when on 
date A the Government feels that there is no foreseeable use for cer- 
tain items and they are then sold or turned over as a direct grant-in- 
aid, in the case of the Korean Government, or whatever it may be; 
and that then, if there is any change on daic B ine Government 
would be so hard put for certain items that it would have been better 
for us at that time to buy and rebuild or properly maintain the thing 
that we had previously gotten rid of—I agree with you that some of 
the things that have happened are wrong, but as to some of them they 
turned out to have been inevitable. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Of course, hindsight is always better than foresight, 
I realize that. We are just trying to explore some method whereby 
through legislation or some administrative changes we could better 
distribute this property within the agencies rather than buy new 
equipment such as, for another example, under the MDAP program, 
where much of the equipment was sold as surplus to the British Gov- 
ernment over at STEG, and there refiltered back as new equipment 
into that program. It would seem that some over-all agency should 
be set up to determine, instead of giving these 100 Chevrolet sedans 
or jeeps to these people under the MDAP, whether we should not 
take these 100 from the surplus supply of such and such an agency 
and furnish them to them, rather than buying new ones. 

General Rereper. That is done all the time. That is an adminis- 
trative matter. 

Mr. Bonner. The answer to that is that Mr. George Dawson has 
shown the way to operate and if example were taken by the services 
from his success in this operation, we might get some place. He has 
already shown how to operate with surplus property. 

Mr. Lantarr. We ought to hire him. 

Mr. Bonner. He has certainly set an example that should be a 
keen reminder to those in responsible positions. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If anybody can come up in any of the services with 
any thinking along that line, I know that this subcommittee would 
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appreciate it, because we feel that our laws heretofore have not been 
adequate to cope with the situation, and we may run into the same 
situation again and it would be our fault if we did not try to do 
something about it. 

There is this question of automobile parts that we mentioned 
briefly this morning. I must admit that there are a lot of answers 
here that I do not know and if you will excuse my ignorance in some 
of the questions that I am about to ask you, I should appreciate it. 

As I understand it, there were certain common-use items in con- 
nection with automobiles, vehicles, which were owned by the Army 
and the Air Force at the time the Air Force was set up as a separate 
department. At that time there was an agreement made with ref- 
erence to the disposition of those common-use items. The Air 
Force retained ownership of its share of the common-use items and 
the Army maintained a portion of them. Now, who is chargeable 
with acquiring vehicles and acquiring spare parts for vehicles, in the 
Army and in the Air Force? Is that done by each agency or by a 
single agency? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; in almost every instance it is the Army 
which acquires both the vehicle and the part at the request of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Lantarr. The Army acquires it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. Then at a certain point the parts are 
turned over to the Air Force. Prior to that time there was a common 
stock of which both parties owned a certain proportion, depending 
upon how much was put in.out of ther money and how much was 
taken out by requisition. If you would just assume that each one 
started off with 500 parts and during the course of the year one of them 
took 300 parts out and the other one took 200 parts out, there would 
have to be 500 more parts put in to keep the stock at the proper level 
and those would be paid for 300, and 200. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It is my understanding that the budgets in the 
Armed Forces are made up on the basis of needs for the coming fiscal 
year. In other words, if we estimate that we are going to need parts 
for 500 vehicles, in drawing up the budget in the Department of the 
Air Force and in the Department of the Army, we would request an 
appropriation to buy 500 parts, and then I, as the procuring officer, 
would procure through the Army procurement agency those 500 parts. 
That is, I would ask ‘the Army to do it and that would be consolidated 
with their needs and would be purchased by the Army; is that correct? 

Mr. AtexanpeR. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the relationship in that system of budgeting 
to the spare parts that the Department of the Air Force had on hand 
at the time of the separation of the services? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I imagine that all the individual parts that were 
on hand at the time of unification have since been used up. 

Mr. Bonner. Gentlemen, there is a teller vote in the House, and 
the subcommittee will take a short recess. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee took a short recess.) 

Mr. Bonner. The committee will come to order. At this time the 
counsel for the committee will ask the Secretary certain questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Alexander, have you taken any steps toward 
studies or surveys to develop adequate inventory control for all the 
technical services, a centralized form of control? 
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A factor that concerned the subcommittee in their field conferences 
was that each of the technical services had a supply of common items, 
common to each other in large measure, and yet there was no central 
place where such information for determining requirements was 
coordinated. We stressed this in the report, to the effect that since 
each bureau has geographical diversity, such as the Quartermaster in 
Washington, the Chemical in Edgewood, and the Signal in Phila- 
delphia, there was no cohesive structure on the Secretary’s office level 
in a position to know the combined requirements based on combined 
inventory. 

Mr. Atexanprer. Mr. Kennedy, I think subject to any trouble on 
nomenclature that may be left, using different names for the same 
catalog items, that is taken care of in this way: That the critical 
moment is when you determine what the requirements are for your 
purchases that you intend to make, and at that time as to any item the 
G—4 level has knowledge of the inventory of all the technical services 
on that item. The net requirement of the Army is not sent forward 
for action by defense and the Bureau of the Budget and ultimately 
the Congress until the true net requirements have been determined 
after deducting any surplus there may be between the technical 
services. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is where the emphasis of the committee was 
placed, on the cross-servicing at the distribution level. There has 
been a lot of discussion about cross-servicing or cooperation, you might 
say, with joint procurement, single service assignment, and such, but 
the greatest savings and the most efficient operation will come at the 
point of distribution. 

For instance, in the Atlanta warehouse, the committee viewed seven 
different technical commands, ali with, we will say, for example, 1,000 
screw drivers each, with the inevitable cushion of overstocking which 
any responsible commander would have to have in order to anticipate 
unexpected requirements. There is going to be an overstatement of 
inventory and an overstatement of requirements, which is going to 
have its effect on procurement. 

Mr. ALeExanpDER. The remedy would be to reduce the total number 
of installations, really. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only agreement that seemed to exist in the seven 
technical corps was that they had agreed not to disagree among 
themselves. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am quite sure that they frequently do. I am 
also sure it could be improved upon. We trust we will improve it. 
I do not think it is the existence of the seven technical services so 
much as it is the size of the operation, requiring very many places of 
storage. 

Have you something to say on that, General Reeder? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. I have been in that from about 1946 on. 
The first step that was taken, and we will be a long time at it, another 
5 years anyway, was to try to clear what we might call principal items 
and then work down; so that wherever it was sensible we would have 
every item assigned to a definite funding responsibility, procurement 
responsibility, storage and issue responsibility, to a single technical 
service. That goes into the big money end of your cost when you hit 
the principal items. Of course, a tank is not apt to be stored, but 
the principal item is costly. 
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Now, when you get down to the far end of the scale you hit some- 
thing like machine tools. Everybody uses machine tools, and for the 
purposes of economy everyone has to have his own little stock. You 
cannot go back to a single service always to get the stock. You 
cannot have the mechanic out in the field with a set have to ask 
several different people for the parts, or several different depots for 
the parts. 

The remedy for that is the standard cataloging, where you can take 
a stock number and go to any depot and get machine tools. You 
cannot do that now. The stock number for a machine screw in the 
Signal Corps, 832, inch-and-a-quarter machine tool, will not get you 
anything but a blank look if you go into Ordnance or into Quarter- 
master. That has to be remedied, and it takes a bit of time. That is 
the greatest stumbling block to each of those different supply control 
agencies which you have visited-—and possibly you have not visited 
them all. 

They have to have a national tape for all the things in the technical 
pools. Those national tapes are not mutually comparable until you 
have brought them into a single stock-numbering list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Directing your attention, Mr. Alexander, to your 
section here on programing and military procurement, on page 245 
of our hearings there was developed in New York the following: 

In other words, if you can schedule your requirements so that industry can be 
manufacturing at full capacity I think you can get better prices than if you throw 
the entire impact on industry at one time. That was well demonstrated in the 
case of woolens. When we were buying for stockpiling purposes, buying for 
current requirements, and buying for reserve requirements at the same time, when 
pose ad pulled out of the wool market the price dropped as much as 20 cents a 
yard. 

That was one of the statements which electrified the committee, 
the extent of all these competitive elements in the same market. This 
generated into the statement of a balance program of purchase based 
on advance planning and prior determination of requirements. 

In regard to that, there is also a statement made that: 

In the case of rope, for instance, which is assigned to this office on a single 
departmental basis, we buy for the Air Force and the Army as well as the Navy. 
We discovered that we had gone out on a formal advertisement one day prior to 
or after the Maritime Commission had gone out. Obviously a contractor cannot 
bid on both contracts, and that caused a little ruffle in industry because they had 
gone out without knowledge of the Maritime Commission and they had gone out 
without our knowledge and the two opening dates were in juxtaposition. 

That gives you an idea of the lack of information which is developed 
between agencies. 

On the other hand, I would like to highlight this other point, which 
is the interchange of procurement information between the Army and 
the Navy. There was asked: 


How do you know, Captain, that you are not both planning to buy the 
same material? 


He said: 


By the interchange of procurement information. 
Could vou give us an idea of exactly how you do this? 


He said something to the effect that: 


There is nothing formalized exactly. We interchange information on the types 
of things we are buying on a daily basis. 


90187—52——_5 
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There is no policy. It is a personalized thing. There is nothing at 
a Washington level that these men in the field tell us about. As 
they phrased it, it is not “showy.” There is no implementation 
under which they are acting. That is merely depending on person- 
alities. He said: 


I may get along with the man upstairs, but the next man may not. 


The result is that you are depending upon personality rather than 
direction and sense of mission. 

Mr. ALexanpbeR. Mr. Kennedy, I was not here when those New 
York purchasing offices of the Navy and Army in woolens and textiles 
were set up, but it was my impression that it was not only the policy 
that they must keep in touch with one another but that there was a 
written policy to that effect. Perhaps because it has not been re- 
issued lately they have forgotten it, but I have made two visits to 
the New York Quartermaster Office and on each occasion the Navy 
captain in charge of the Navy office has been in all day, and they act 
really very much like a joint staff, although technically they have 
separate offices. I am shocked to hear that they do not know of any 
paper. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, Mr. Alexander, specifically the question was 
asked: 

Is there a standard operating procedure which says that you will exchange the 
following information or that you will confer on the following types of situations? 

The answer is: 

There is nothing formalized exactly. 


Mr. ALeExanpER. We will remedy that. Certainly all parties con- 
cerned including, I think, the Navy, and I know the Army people, 
would know that they must exchange advance information about 
what they intend to buy and the prices they get and so forth. It is 
the closest type of collaborative operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was the point, Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am very glad to have the point raised that they 
do not know it is in writing at all. We will fix that. 

Mr. Kennepy. With regard to page 3 of your statement here, you 
have something about “requirements may have been overstated or a 
need for immediacy exaggerated.”” We developed at these hearings 
in New York that one corps, for instance, consistently overstated its 
needs, and the subcommittee brought out the fact that they were 
interested in this overstatement. 

Now, that particular exhibit was given the subcommittee appar- 
ently because of the title “Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments.”’ They were attempting through this exhibit to demonstrate 
that by cutting down this overstatement they were showing a careful 
pruning or editing of requisitions; whereas on the other hand the 
subcommittee brought out the fact that by consistently overstating 
their requirements and not paying any attention to directives or 
conservation and supply discipline, they were directly violating in- 
junctions of the Department in this respect. As a matter of fact, the 
the statement was made: 

It would show first of all the lack of conscienceness of conservation and supply 
discipline on the other side of the water coupled with the fact that here we are 
ending up with the Engineers ordering much more than they will ever need. 
Also, Nt may have almost back-up orders. How could it continue month after 
mont 
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The reason that question was brought up was that before we got 
into that particular discussion we had been assured that at General 
Tansey’s level in G-4 there was a coordination of all overseas require- 
ments and requisitions. The question was then asked: 

What about General Tansey’s office? Has he effected a policing up of this 
program? 

A representative of General Tansey present at the meeting said: 

This is the first I have seen of this report. I am not aware that there was that 

much discrepancy. 
25-B is the exhibit, on page 409 of our hearings, and it shows that 
overstatement month after month. Incidentally, the New York area 
we Were examining was not primarily servicing the Korea front. They 
were servicing the European theater, and the Engineers requisitions 
show consistent percentage economy through edit. November, 35 
percent; December, 26 percent; January, 27 percent; 41 percent in 
February; and so forth. Despite the fact that cross-examination 
developed that the Army had sent a task force of officers over to ask 
the engineers to be more selective in their requirements, still they 
persisted. It was as much as admitted in the testimony they did not 
pay the task force any heed. 

Mr. ALExaNprER. | am sorry that the rules were disregarded in 
that case. If it was, I do not know the reasons why the European 
engineer people did, apparently, overstate requirements. I think 
you will always get some of that, but that it is occurring to such a 
degree would not seem to me to be right. I will check into that im- 
mediately. I trust you will not draw too general a conclusion from 
that, nevertheless. 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. The report, I think, had strength in its 
modesty. The committee members felt that there was at this time 
a possibility of no final conclusions in these matters, since it was a 
continuing study. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Might I say we are very grateful to have these 
examples, because every time we get a hint of where we can take 
corrective action we are pleased. 

Mr. Kennepy. On your supply relationships with General Services 
Administration, you state that you are going to expand the area of 
common administrative supplies and equipment and purchase from 
General Services. It would be interesting to know this: How do you 
feel you are going to determine, or who is going to do this determining, 
of the widening of the area, or just what will be called, and what will 
be added to the presently accepted common administrative supply 
area? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, Mr. Kennedy, there was a tripartite agree- 
ment among the Secretary of Defense, the Chief of General Services 
Administration, and the Director of the Budget regarding the means 
of progressing toward the end that you speak of. I also know that 
the Muxitions Board has been policing that with respect to the three 
military departments. I cannot tell you exactly where it sits now. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does the Army intend, for instance, to volunteer 
a part of the agenda, to the effect of saying: 

Items 1, 2, 3, and 4 are what we think should be added to this present common 
administrative supply pool. 
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And then each of the other members of that Council or Board vol- 
unteer a few others; or is this going to all be left to one? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It will not all be left to one. 

Mr. Kennepy. With vetos of the others? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The usual procedure will be that there will be 
Department of Defense personnel, whether from the Munitions Board 
or the Management Committee, with personnel from the three depart- 
ments, in order to try, as in this case, to get the largest possible list 
of things which it is practicable to have the GSA buy. Do I make 
myself clear? It is a sort of working group with the representatives 
of all the people concerned who try to come up with something they 
all agree upon. 

Mr. Bonner. That is a function now of the Munitions Board, is it 
not? 

= ALEXANDER. Yes; I would say that is primarily the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Kennepy. Another area which concerned the subcommittee 
somewhat in their field conferences was the fact that with regard to 
salvage and surplus declarations, immediately upon a past show of 
interest of the Committee on Expenditures in this particular phase of 
the program, with regard to donable property, with all its ramifica- 
tions and necessary red tape, the surplus program was apparently de- 
emphasized, to the possible detriment of the donable program. Are 
you familiar with the donable program to educational institutions and 
health institutions under Public Law 152? There seemed to be some 
evidence that there was a preference on the part of the armed services 
to declare surplus as salvage to avoid the possibilities of answering up 
under the irregularities which we have demonstrated in other com- 
mittee hearings in the donable program. Has any excursion been made 
with regard to the Army to determine whether or not that particular 
situation is prevalent of all the areas of the command, other than the 
ones which have come to our attention. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, that entire subject has been constantly 
coming up both before the outbreak of the Korean affair, with em- 
phasis in one direction—which was we were constantly to be lightening 
our carrying charges and getting rid of things—and subsequent to 
Korea, when a series of steps have been taken constantly to tighten 
up so that we would dispose of less and less things on the theory that 
they probably were going to be needed. I am not sure whether that 
answers your question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, we realized immediately that the donable 
program would naturally take secondary consideration when you have 
use for the equipment. But in this phase, where it is going to be 
available, the tendency on the part of some of the lower echelon 
officers who discussed this matter was substantially: 

Why declare it donable with all the red tape and paper involved andthe 
possibility that you will be much more readily accountable if you can get rid of 
it through outright sale or through outsiders buying it?! 

Mr. ALexanper. Well, Mr. Kennedy, I do not think that anybody 
is authorized to make that distinction between 152 and salvage or 
surplus declarations and sale. I will say that throughout the Army, 








1 See hearings of Disposition of Government Surplus Property (81st Cong., 2d sess.), House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
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at any rate, I believe everybody has become very “leery’’ of 'ettin 
anything be disposed of because of the fact that very often it wil 
turn out later that the thing should have been kept. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like for the record to show that this dis- 
cussion of whether donable property was pane properly handled or 
not was never taken up at any session at which I have attended. I 
find that the counsel’s conclusions do not exactly coincide with the 
thinking of some of the other members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lantarr. Anything further, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy. Has the Army made any effort to go to these 
State warehouses or educational agencies to recapture any of this 
essential and needed material? We were led to believe that they had 
working teams which were going out to go through these warehouses 
where donable property had already been brought in. Subsequent ex- 
cursions into these warehouses have brought forth the evidence that 
the Army and the other services have not exercised themselves unduly 
to recapture any of this property. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know what the outcome of that effort 
was. I do know that the effort was directed. I will get a report on 
it for you, unless you have the answer, General. 

General Reever. No. There was very little douable property. 

(The information is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1951. 
Hon. H. C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: When I testified before the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations on July 19, I was unable to furnish completely responsive 
answers to certain questions asked by the committee because such answers 
eg Pm the compilation of statisties or research within the Army. 

have looked into these questions, and I am glad to furnish you with the 
information desired by the committee. For clarity, a brief summary of the 
question precedes each answer: ; 

Question.— After receiving testimony about the vehicle-rebuild operations in 
Japan, the committee questioned whether anything similar had been done in 
Europe. 

Answer.—A vast rebuild aps was initiated during January 1946 in Europe 
for the complete rebuild of Ordnance vehicles. This rebuild program today com- 
prises 12 Ordnance rebuild shops in EUCOM, the activities of which employ 
15,000 German workers in addition to approximately 500 United States military 
personnel and 100 Department of the Army civilians. 

During the last quarter of 1950, 2,073 trucks; 115 tanks and tanklike vehicles; 
36,677 assemblies and subassemblies for both automotive and combat equipment; 
and 38,309 weapons were rebuilt. In addition, 24,256 tires were recapped and 
repaired. 

Peak production was reached during the 2-year period ending April 1, 1949, 
when 38,000 vehicles and trailers were rebuilt. In addition, 393,000 tires and 
tubes were processed for recapping and repairs. Thousands of engines, trans- 
missions, axles, and similar assemblies were also rebuilt. During this period, it is 
estimated that equipment originally priced at $110,000,000 was restored at a cost 
of approximately $35,000,000. Estimated cost of replacement of this equipment 
at present prices would be approximately $220,000,000. 

At the present time, shops are engaged in rebuilding vehicles for MDAP 
recipient countries, and in providing rebuilt engines and power-train assemblies for 
the entire EUCOM. 
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This information is based on data immediately available in the Department 
of the Army. Although some periods of operation are not covered, I believe the 
information furnished is responsive to the committee’s question since it indicates 
that large numbers of vehicles and parts have been rebuilt in EUCOM. However, 
if the committee desires more complete information covering the entire period 
since the end of the war, I shall be glad to obtain complete statistics from EUCOM 
and furnish them to the committee as soon as possible. 

Ouestion.—Is there a formally prescribed policy for the exchange of information 
between the Army and Navy at New York procurement office level, with regard 
to collaborative procurement, whereby one office informs the other as to what is 
intended to be bought, the timing, and prices expected to be paid? 

Answer.—As a result of a study on the coordination of procurement between 
the War and Navy Departments conducted in 1944, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Under Secretary of War on January 6, 1945, directed (enclosure 1) the 
establishment of combined Army-Navy purchasing offices in New York to ac- 
complish coordinated procurement of subsistence supplies, textiles, clothing, shoes, 
athletic equipment, and other items common to both departments. 

In January 1947, the commanding officer of the quartermaster purchasing 
office in New York issued Organization Bulletin No. 1 (enclosure 2) to effect 
coordination objectives with the Navy Purchasing Office. This bulletin was 
revised on November 14, 1950 (enclosure 3), and provides for coordination be- 
tween the Army and Navy purchasing offices in New York (par. 4, sec. I). 

No periodic joint meetings are held between the representatives of the New 
York quartermaster procurement agency and the Navy procurement office in 
New York. However, the commanding general of NYQMPA and the officer 
in charge of NPO meet frequently to discuss current problems and to coordinate 
their activities. And, although there is no fixed procedure for the contracting 
officers and buyers of these two offices to meet, or exchange information, neverthe- 
less they are frequently in touch with each other on matters of mutual interest. 

Pursuant to my statement before the committee, the Quartermaster General 
has been requested to establish a formalized working agreement between the 
New York quartermaster procurement agency and the Navy procurement offices 
in New York for the exchange of procurement information. 

Question.—The committee pointed out that as a result of a field conference at 
the New York Port, they learned that engineer requisitions from overseas con- 
sistently overstated needs and required greater reduction than the requisitions 
of the other technical services. 

Answer.— During the field conference mentioned above, a report entitled ‘‘Sup- 
ply Economies Effected by Quantity Edit’? was submitted to the committee. This 
report is reproduced on page 409 of the committee’s publication entitled ‘Field 
Conferences on Federal Supply Management,” and it indicates that editing of 
requisitions by the Oversea Supply Division of the New York Port resulted in an 
average savings of 32.84 percent for engineer requisitions (based on dollar value of 
reductions effected), whereas other technical services averaged only 2.93 percent. 
The report covers the period November 1950 to February 1951. 

The relatively high percentage of savings realized from cut-backs of EUCOM 
engineer requisitions for the period November 1950 to February 1951 was recog- 
nized by the Oversea Supply Division, New York Port of Embarkation. On or 
about March 10, 1951, Lieutenant Colonel Bender, engineer representative at the 
oversea supply division, traveled to EUCOM to discuss the matter with engineer 
stock-control personnel. It was determined that requisitions had been submitted 
during the period in question for large quantities of engineer equipment, issue of 
which was not authorized. This error resulted from a difference in interpretation 
of an Army Special Regulation (SR 700-70-10). 

A reconciliation of requisitioning bases and of editing criteria was effected, the 
results of which were not available at the time the committee conducted its field 
visit at the oversea-supply division, New York Port of Embarkation. Upon 
compilation of pertinent statistics, a marked change in editing economies was 
indicated. Savings for the months subsequent to those cited to the committee 
are as follows, and are now in line with savings of other technical-service sections: 


Percent 
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Ouestion.—The <ainbuen counsel for the committee stated that a tendency had 
been noticed on the part of the Army to avoid the donable property program 
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under Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, whereby surplus property may be 
donated to State educational institutions, etc., and to dispose of surplus property 
in other ways, because these donations involved too much red tape. 

Answer.—Department of Army policy has always been to support the program 
for donation of surplus property to educational institutions under a previous law 
(Public Law 889, 80th Cong.) as well as under the present law, Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress. Under existing General Services Administration regula- 
tions prescribing procedures for handling such donations, there is no red tape 
involved, and actually there is less paper work involved in disposing of surplus 
property by donation than there is in disposal by other means. Under Public Law 
152, allocations of surplus property to schools are made by the Federal Security 
Agency from lists of excess property which are required to be submitted to General 
Services Administration before any property can be disposed of by any means. 
Approval of allocations is made by General Services Administration, and such 
approval constitutes a directive for the disposal of the property by donation. 
Consequently, irrespective of the Army attitude on the matter, the Army has no 
control over the final disposition of the property. 

The Army’s cooperation in this matter is demonstrated by the issuance of a 
special regulation on February 18, 1949, which specifically stated the Army’s inter- 
est in the program and directed all agencies to render full assistance. Present 
regulations on the disposal of surplus property comply with both the spirit and 
intent of the law and applicable General Services Administration regulations, and 
direct every possible assistance be furnished. 

Representatives of the Federal Security Agency and the State educational agen- 
cies have on numerous occasions expressed their appreciation of the Department 
of the Army’s assistance in this program. 

Numerous State-education warehouses have been visited for the purpose of 
recapturing available and usable property. These warehouses are largely in-transit 
warehouses and contain relatively small quantities of property. Inspection has 
revealed that much of the property available is in such condition and in such quan- 
tities that its return to the supply system would be uneconomical. Most of the 
items are of an obsolete type which would not be usable if returned. However, 
some quantities of items have been recaptured. The Army has recaptured usable 
items of more consequence directly from schools who were unable to put certain 
items to use or no longer had a use for them. Some items of machine tools have 
been recaptured by this means and this is a continuing process. Items of this 
category cannot be disposed of by the schools without approval of the Federal 
Security Agency, which Agency offers them to the donating service for recapture 
before approving disposal by the school. 

Question.—The committee requested statistics showing how much acreage and 
other real estate, which the Army owns, is leased out to private parties or is idle 
or otherwise not in use for military purposes. 

Answer.—The Army owns 945,765 acres of land which are leased to private 
interests. Much of this property is leased for agricultural purposes for the crop 
season only and not on a full-year basis. 

The Army has 37,350 acres of land in an idle status. Included in this figure are 
properties in the process of being transferred to the Navy and General Services 
Administration, but which have not yet been disposed of because of the freeze on 
transfers. 

Question.—The committee requested copies of the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement 
whereby a division of functions was agreed upon at the time the Air Force was 
created. 

Answer.—Inclosed is a copy of a War Department publication dated September 
15, 1947, entitled ‘“Army-Air Force Agreements as to the Initial Implementation 
of the National Security Act of 1947” (inclosure 4). This publication contains 
the agreements reached between the major War Department and Air staffs at the 
direction of General Eisenhower and General Spaatz. In this connection, your 
attention is invited to the Army Chief of Staff’s memorandum for the Secretary 
of War, dated September 15, 1947, which appears on page iii of the publication. 
Basie policy agreements are contained in section I, and the agreements pertaining 
to supply and procurement functions are contained in section V of the publication. 

By memorandum to the Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force, dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1947, the Secretary of Defense stated that he had given his approval to 
the general framework and intent of the agreements, subject to interim adjust- 
ment, but that appropriate orders would be required to put the agreements into 
effect. A copy of this memorandum is also inclosed (inelosure 5). 

Basic implementation of these agreements was accomplished in 40 “transfer 
orders” and eighty-odd “Joint Army-Air Force adjustment regulations.’”’ These 
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orders and regulations are highly technical in nature and in many cases consist 
largely of lists of statutes covering the functions being transferred. Having served 
their purpose, most of the Joint Army-Air Force adjustment regulations have been 
rescinded and absorbed in various regulations of both services. If the committee 
desires copies of the orders and regulations mentioned above, I shall be glad to 
furnish them, or to arrange for appropriate Army personnel to review the nature of 
these regulations with the committee counsel. 

I trust that these answers contain the information desired by the committee; 
however, if further details are desired, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

ArRcHIBALD 8S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secreiary of the Army. 


(Enclosure 1) 
[Regraded unclassified order Seeretary of the Army by TAG/7N37] 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMANDING GENERAL, ARMY SERVICE FORCES, AND 
THE PAYMASTER GENERAL OF THE NAvy 


JANUARY 6, 1945. 


Subject: Joint procurement of subsistence supplies, standard stock items, textiles, 
clothing and shoes, and athletic equipment. 

1. The recently submitted joint reports on coordination in the procurement of 
subsistence supplies and of ee a stock items, textiles, clothing and shoes, 
and athletic equipment have been reviewed. 

2. With respect to the joint report on subsistence supplies, the existing high 
degree of coordination between the War and Navy Departments is gratifying 
and reflects credit on the personnel of both services whose cooperation has made 
this possible. It is noted that coordination in the subsistence field is already so 
extensive that only relatively minor areas remain for consideration and that 
certain of these are under active study. 

3. With respect to the joint report on standard stock items, textiles, clothing 
and shoes, and athletic equipment, the recommendations for further coordination 
have been favorably noted. As to these classes of materials, approval is hereby 
given to the recommendations: 

(a) To place Army and Navy procurement officers together in the same office; 

(6) To locate these contracting offices whenever possible in the area where the 
industry normally conducts its business; 

(c) To study all critical items with the idea of determining which of these are 
adaptable for coordinated procurement or for single procurement by one service 
for the other; 

(d) To effect standardization and efficient coordination between the two 
services in the related functions referred to in the basic recommendation, including 
specifications, inspection, expediting, and contract terms, insofar as these activi- 
ties come within the authority or influence of the addressees. 

4. The specific recommendation made in the joint letter from Maj. Gen. C. L. 
Corbin, for the Quartermaster General, and Rear Adm. W. J. Carter, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the immediate establishment 
of a joint central procurement office for textiles and clothing in New York, is 
also approved as an important initial step toward unified procurement. 

5. The Quartermaster General of the Army and the Paymaster General of the 
Navy will be responsible for the preparation of plans to implement the recom- 
mendations referred to in paragraphs 3 and 4, above. The plans shall state 
proposed time schedules Ng shall be in sufficient detail for implementation upon 
approval. The plans should be expedited, and either the plans or a progress 
report thereon will be submitted to the undersigned, through channels, by 
February 15, 1945. In the preparation of these plans, priority will be given to 
matériel programs of large size or critical character. A copy of this letter is being 
sent to the Chief of Engineers, who will participate in the preparation of the 
plans as to appropriate classes of standard stock items. 

6. The officers of the two services who prepared the joint reports and letter 
are to be complimented for their open-minded approach, reasonable conclusions, 
and clarity of presentation. 

(Signed) ForreEstAt, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
(Signed) Rosert P. Parrerson, 
Under Secretary of War. 
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(Enclosure 2) 
Wark DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERMASTER PURCHASING OFFICE 


New York, N. Y. 
JANUARY 1947. 


This bulletin is the first in a revised series of organization bulletins outlining 
the organization and functions of the Quartermaster Purchasing Office, to be 
published from time to time for the information and guidance of all concerned. 


ORGANIZATION BULLETIN No. 1 
ACTIVATION 


The Quartermaster Purchasing Office was activated March 31, 1945, under 
the provisions of Office Order 25-123, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
dated March 28, 1945. 

A-N OBJECTIVE © 


In accordance with agreements reached between the War and Navy Depart- 
ments dated January 6, 1945, jointly signed by Mr. James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, and Mr. Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, the Quarter- 
master General, in cooperation with the Paymaster General of the Navy, has 
been made responsible for preparation and execution of plans necessary to accom- 

lish the establishment and operation of combined Army-Navy purcha:ing offices, 
his involves coordinated procurement of subsistence supplies, textiles, clothing, 
shoes, athletic equipment, and other items common to both Departments. 


MISSION 
Procurement 

The mission of the Quartermaster Purchasing Office, New York, is the central 

procurement of— 

Clothing and equipage 

Paper and forest products 

Chemicals and miscellaneous general supplies 

Solid fuels 

Subsistence 
and such other commodities as may from time to time be assigned by the Quarter- 
master General. 

The procurement of the commodities set forth in the preceding paragraph 
embodies contract placement, contract administration, and contract termination. 

Contract administration includes follow-up on contractors for delivery, the 
furnishing of Government-owned materials, fiscal, administration, and other 
related activities. 

The further mission of the Quartermaster Purchasing Office, New York City, 
(QMPO, NY) is close coordination with the Navy Purchasing Office located at 
the same premises, with the following objectives: 

(a) To accomplish better utilization of production facilities by joint selection 
of contractors and avoidance of competition for the same contractors. 

(b) To equalize the impact of procurement upon industry by proper timing 
of awards and arrangement of production schedules so as to avoid unnecessary 
strain upon industrial capacity. 

(c) To obtain the best terms for the Government by means of uniform pricing 
practices and uniform terms and conditions incorporated in purchase instruments. 

(d) To provide for a free interchange of information on all factors affecting 
purchases for the same or similar commodities which are entered into by both 
the Quartermaster and Navy Purchasing Offices. 

(Signed) L. O. Grice, 


Colonel, Quartermaster Corps, Commanding. 
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(Enclosure 3) 


New York QUARTERMASTER PROCUREMENT AGENCY, Unirep States ARMY 






NEW YORK 3, N. Y. q 
NOVEMBER 14, 1950. 3 


ORGANIZATION BuLLETIN No. 1 (REVISED) 












I, ACTIVATION AND EVOLUTION 





The Quartermaster Purchasing Office, New York, was activated March 31, 
1945, under the provisions of Office Order 25-123, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, dated March 28, 1945. It was redesignated the New York Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office by the provisions of QMC Circular No. 34, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, dated July 11, 1947. 

The New York Quartermaster Procurement Administrative Agency was estab- 
lished May 9, 1949, under the inte isions of QMC Circular No. 39, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, dated May 2, 1949. 

The New York Quartermaster Procurement Administrative Agency was redesig- 
nated the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency and reorganized No- 
vember 15, 1949, under the provisions of QMC Circular No. 117, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, dated November 4, 1949., and as implemented by QMC 
Circulars 39 through 46, April 1950. 








































II, MISSION 





The New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency has a fivefold mission, 
namely, current procurement, industrial mobilization planning, inspection of 
QMC supplies, collaboration with the Navy on current procurement, and provi- 
sions of various common administrative services to activities of the Departments 
of ae Army and the Navy listed in paragraph 5 below. 
. Current procurement.— 
(a) Central procurement: 
(a) Central procurement: 
(1) Clothing and equipage. 
(2) General supplies. 
(3) Subsistence (specified items). 
(6) Regional procurement: (1) Subsistence. 
(c) Overseas resale procurement: (1) Subsistence. 
a (d) Procurement of such other items as are assigned by the Quartermaster 
reneral. 

‘‘Procurement”’ of the commodities set forth in the preceding paragraph em- ; 
bodies contract placement, contract administration, and contract termination. ¥ 

Contract administration includes follow-up on contractors for delivery, the 
furnishing of Government-owned materials, administration, and other related 
activities. 

2. Industrial mobilization planning.—The execution of this mission involves 
the development of plans for the production of designated Quartermaster items 
to provide supplies in sufficient quantities for the Armed Forces at times and 
places to meet military requirements in the event of an emergency. q 

3. Inspection service.—The mission of this activity is to control, effect, and i 
perform on a Nation-wide basis inspection of all supplies and nonpersonal services 
purchased by the Quartermaster Corps, except all items of petroleum products, 
headstones and markers, and musical instruments. 

4. ‘Army-Navy procurement collaboration.—This involves maintenance of close 
liaison with the Navy Purchasing Office, providing free interchange of information 
on all factors affecting purchases for the same or similar commodities which are 
made by the Quartermaster Purchasing Division of the Agency and the Navy 
Purchasing Office. 

5. Provision of common administrative services.—The mission of this activity is 
to provide various common administrative and housekeeping services as set 
forth in QMC Circular No. 39, May 2, 1949, QMC Circular No. 117, November 
4, 1949, and QMC Circular 39, April 11, 1950, to the following activities of the 
Department of the Army and Navy: 

(a) New York Quartermaster Market Center. 
(b) QMC Petroleum Field Office. 
(c) New York Chemical Procurement District. 
(d) New York Ordnance District Office. 
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(e) Navy Purchasing Office. 
(f) Navy Material Catalog Office. 
(g) Navy Market Office. 
(Signed) H. L. PeckHam, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
Commanding. 





(Enclosure 4) 


Army-AirR Force AGREEMENTS AS TO THE INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
NATIONAL Security Act or 1947 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 15, 1947. 
Memorandum to all Army and Air Force Personnel: 
Subject: Army-Air Force agreements. 

The Army-Air Force agreements in this pamphlet which would effect the initial 
Army-Air implementation of the National Security Act of 1947 are published for 
the information of all persons concerned. 

The agreements are being submitted to the Secretary Designate of Defense. 
All interested agencies will be hereafter advised of the extent to which they are 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, in order that they can be implemented as 
so approved. 

Determination of the more than 200 specific agreements contained herein 
exemplifies the splendid teamwork which has characterized the relationship 
between the War Department and the Army Air Forces—teamwork which, I am 
sure, will continue between the Department of the Army and the Department of 
the Air Force. 

These agreements have the approval of the Secretary Designate of the Air 
Force, Mr. Symington, and of myself. 





KENNETH C. ROYALL, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 15, 1947. 
Memorandum for the Secretary Designate of Defense: 
Subject: Separation of the Air Force from the United States Army. 


Reference is made to the enclosed letter to the Secretary of War from the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, with the enclosure thereto which contains a report 
of agreements reached between the War Department and the Army Air Forces 
relative to the initial establishmeiut of the United States Air Force separate from 
the United States Army. 

At my request, Mr. Symington, the Secretary Designate of the Department of 
the Air Force, has reviewed jointly with me the report submitted by the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army. We are both in full accord with the agreements con- 
tained therein. We believe that the agreements solve in a practical manner the 
initial problems attendant upon separation, and that experience will prove that 
they are fundamentally sound and sufficiently flexible to meet changing conditions 
that may develop in the future. 

We recommend jointly that you, as Secretary of Defense, approve these agree- 
ments upon the assumption of the duties of that office and that you direct their 
implementation by the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air 
Force in such manner as is indicate. in the agreements. 

In accordance with our recent conversation, I am forwarding informational 
copies to components of the Army and Air Force and am releasing the contents 
to the press, making it clear, however, that none of the agreements are effective 
except to the extent approved by you as Secretary of Defense. 

KENNETH C, ROYALL, 
Secretary of War. 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, 

THe Curer oF Starr, 
Washington, September 15, 1947. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

Subject: Separation of the Air Force from the United States Army. 


The attached report of agreements is submitted in accordance with the oral - 
instructions of the Secretary of War issued upon the ratification of the National 
Security Act of 1947, Public Law 253, Eightieth Congress. 

These agreements are based upon preliminary studies instituted by the War 
Department such as the report of a board of officers, Maj. Gen. Wiiliam Hall as 
senior member, and upon later studies made in the office of the then Under 
Secretary (the present Secretary) of War. The agreements are in consonance 
with the testimony given before the Congress in support of the National Security 
Act of 1947 by Mr. Patterson, Mr. Royall, Mr. Symington, General Spaatz, 
and myself. 

Upon receipt of the Secretary of War’s oral instructions, General Spaatz and 
I directed our staffs to prepare jointly, in the form of agreements, the basic 

licies upon which the United States Air Force would be established separate 
rom the Army and that if any disagreements occurred, they would be presented 
jointly to us for resolution. I am happy to report that through the able executive 
direction of my Deputy Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, and the 
Deputy Commander and Chief of Air Staff, Lt. Gen. H. 8. Vanderberg, and 
through the spirit of cooperation existing between all elements of the War Depart- 
ment and Air staffs, agreements have been reached on all basic policies. 

General Spaatz and I are in complete accord and recommend that these agree- 
ments be forwarded to the Secretary-designate of Defense with the recommenda- 
tion that he approve them upon the assumption of his duties as Secretary of De- 
fense and that he direct their implementation by the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Air Force at such times and dates as are mutually 
agreed upon between the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. 

Dwicutr D. E1s—ENHOWER. 


FCREWORD 





At the direction of General Eisenhower and General Spaatz, the agreements 
on the pages which follow have been reached between the major War Department 
and Air staffs. Upon specific notification to implementing agencies they will be 
used as the basic policies which will govern the establishment of the Department 
of the Air Force separate from the Department of the Army. 


SECTION I. BASIC POLICY AGREEMENTS 




















1. Service support 


Service support of the Air Force by the Army will continue substantially as 
| now constituted. Each Department will make use of the means and facilities 
of the other department in all cases where economy consistent with operational 
efficiency will result. Except as otherwise mutually agreed upon, cross-servicing 
and cross-procurement as now in effect will continue until modified by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


2. Organic services 


Where service units are an organic part of an Air Foree group or wing, they will, 
in general, be Air Force units; service units not an organic part of an Air Force 
group or wing and which perform a service essentially common to the Air Force 
and to the Army, such as engineer battalions or signal companies, will, in general, 
be Army units attached for duty to the Air Force. Application of this policy to 
specific units can only be determined by full consideration of the particular com- 
position and function of the unit and its relationship to the organizational struc- 
ture of the Air Force. A unit such as the Air Force Band, because of its peculiar 
relationship to the United States Air Force will be an Air Force unit. Chaplains 
and medical personnel will remain with the Army. These same principles, with a 
detailed analysis of the particular field of service activity involved, will determine 
which individual positions should be filled by Air Force officers and which should 
be filled by Army officers attached for duty. 


I. 


— 
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8. Regular Army officers 

A total of 20,000 Regular Army commissions will be allotted to the Air Force 
for Regular Air Force officers. Regular commissions for officer personnel whose 
basic branch is other than Air Force, and who are attached for duty with the Air 
Force as individuals, or with Army units providing services to the Air Force, will * 
be included in the 30,000 allotted to the Army. 


4. Troop basis 

(a) The United States Air Force will carry personnel of the United States 
Army attached as individuals or as units providing services solely to the Air 
Force, in the Air Force Troop Bases. The Army and the Air Force Troop Bases 
will be mutually adjusted to accomplish this objective. 

(b) The United States Air Force will include in its budget, funds for the personnel 
and units included in the Air Force Troop Basis, in accordance with paragraph 
(a) above. 

(c) The United States Army will carry the United States Army personnel and’ 
units described in paragraph (a) above in a separate section of the Army Troop: 
Bases as a matter of information. However, to prevent duplication, they will not 
be included within the Army Troop Bases for budget estimating purposes. 

(d) Organization and Training Division, War Department General Staff, and 
the Assistant Chief of Air Staff 3 will adjust troop spaces between the Army 
and the Air Force promptly as agreements for the separation of functions are 
resolved, with the view of the publication of Army and Air Force Troop Programs 
and Troop Bases simultaneously at the earliest practicable date. 


SECTION II. AGREEMENTS ON PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


1. Policies, regulations, circulars, etc. 

Pending the establishment of an agency within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense or the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the promulgation of 
personnel policies, new policies and changes to existing policies concerning per- 
sonnel will be coordinated between the two Departments by the initiating Depart- 
ment. Until changed in accordance with this procedure, present policies, 
regulations, circulars, etc. will remain in effect and be implemented individually 
by the respective Departments. 


2. Central examining stations and induction stations 

The United States Army will operate these installations. The United States 
Air Force will furnish a proportional share of the personnel needed for their 
operation in accordance with space allocations as determined by the Department 
of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. 


3. Career guidance plan for warrant officers and enlisted men 

(a) The Army (The Adjutant General) will complete the job analysis program. 
To handle the analysis of purely Air Force type jobs the Air Force will furnish the 
necessary personnel. 

(b) The Army, in conjunction with the Air Force, will complete the Enlisted 
Efficiency Report Project. 

(c) The Army, in conjunction with the Air Force, will complete the Enlisted 
Qualification Record Project. 

(d) The Army will complete the MOS proficiency tests for all jobs not strictly 
Air — type jobs. The Air Force will complete the tests for strictly Air Corps 
type jobs. 

(e) The Army and the Air Corps will each develop their own promotion and 
assignment procedures. 


4. Central Welfare Fund 

The Air Force will receive a proportionate share of the Central Welfare Fund. 
The recommended share to be determined by the Central Welfare Board and 
presented to the Chiefs of Staff, United States Army and United States Air Force 
for approval. 


5. Safety 

Pending the establishment of a Safety Agency by the Secretary of Defense, 
the Safety Branch, Personnel and Administration Division, War Department 
General Staff will continue as the coordinating agency for ground safety in the 
two Departments. 
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6. Decorations 


Pending the establishment of a Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Decorations Board, 
the War Department Decorations Board will continue to pass on all awards, 
except the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air Medal, for members of both 
Departments. Air Force officers will continue to serve on the War Department 
Decorations Board as long as it acts for both Departments. 


7. Dependent schools 


From money appropriated for the operation of such schools in the United 
States, the United States Air Force will receive a proportionate share, based on 
the number of students, for the operation of schools on Air Force installations. 
Overseas theater commander will handle such funds for all personnel within his 
theater. 


8. Graduates of the United States Military Academy 


Until an Air Force Academy is established, the United. States Air Force will 
receive a proportion of each graduating class of the Military Academy. These 
graduates will be transferred to the United States Air Force upon graduation 
and will remain assigned to the Air Force regardless of their ability to complete 
flying training. The percentage of each class to be so transferred will be deter- 
mined by the director of organization and training and the Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff 3. 


9. Special Services 


The United States Air Force will furnish qualified officers for duty with the 
Special Service Division and those Special Service agencies which furnish common 
services in accordance with space allocations as determined by the Department 
of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. 

(a) The Army Motion Picture Service will continue to service both Depart- 
ments as at present. 

(b) The Army Exchange Service will continue to service both Departments as 
at present. 

(c) The United States Air Force will promulgate its own policies with regard 
to recreational athletics and other recreational activities. 

(d) The United States Air Force will establish their own procedures pertaining 
to nonappropriated funds, including disposition and expenditures of dividends 
from the Motion Picture Service and the Exchange Service. 

(e) The Army will procure, store and distribute to both Departments all 
Special Service supplies purchased from appropriated funds. 

(f) Special Service Division will continue to be the agency for liaison with 
outside welfare agencies, such as USO, Red Cross, ete. 

(g) The United States Air Force will utilize Army Special Service training 
facilities, such as the Special Service School. 

(hk) The United States Air Force will supply their own special service officers. 


10. Transfer and detail of personnel 


(a) All officers who hold commissions in the Air Corps, Regular Army; Air 
Corps Reserve; and Air Corps, AUS, are transferred to the Department of the 
Air Force. All warrant officers and enlisted men now under the command, 
authority, or jurisdiction of the commanding general, Army Air Forces, are 
transferred to the United States Air Force except those: 

(1) Assigned to units listed in enclosure 1. (Deleted, but consisting of 
common service type units.) 

(2) Assigned to units, organizations, or installations organized from bulk 
authorizations which furnish medical service. 

(3) Assigned to medical duties in Air Force units. 

(b) Any individual, assigned to the Army, in accordance with paragraph 10 (a), 
(1), (2), and (3) above, whose original enlistment was for assignment to the Air 
Corps or Army Air Forces may submit a written request to the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Forces, prior to July 1, 1949, requesting transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

(c) Any individual transferred as a result of 10 (a) above who does not desire 
such transfer shall submit a written request, prior to July 1, 1949, through chan- 
nels to the Chief of Staff, United States Army, asking for transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

(d@) Any individual, other than those specified in 10 (a) above, who desires 
tran:fer to the United States Air Force may submit a request through channels, 
prior to July 1, 1949, to the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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(e) After the separation of the United States Air Force from the United States 
Army, personnel of each department may be “attached for duty with” the other 
department. Such personnel will be attached for a specific length of time for a 
specific purpose, but while so attached for duty will be under the command and 
jurisdiction of the Chief of Staff of the Department to which attached. 

(f) Until July 1, 1948, officers of the Army may be detailed in the United States 
Air Force to undergo flight training. After this date no such details will be per- 
mitted. For personnel of the Army now detailed to the Army Air Force or Air 
Corps, except those undergoing flight training, and personnel of the Air Corps 
detailed in another branch, one of the following actions will be taken: 

(1) The detail terminated and the individual ‘attached for duty with” the 
appropriate department. 

(2) The detail terminated and the individual returned to his basic depart- 
ment. 

(3) The detail terminated and the individual transferred to the appropri- 
ate department. 

(g) Air Force personnel now on duty with the Army will be relieved from such 
duty over a 2-year period ending June 30, 1949, until the number remaining on 
such duty is equal to the number agreed upon by the two departments. Similar 
action will be taken for Army personnel now on duty with the Army Air Force. 

(h) Personnel engaged in joint Army-Air Force missions or activities will remain 
assigned to their parent department notwithstanding the fact either department 
may be charged with the accomplishment or supervision of the joint mission or 
activity. Each department will furnish a proportionate share of the operating 
personnel for joint or common installations or activities in accordance with space 
allocation as determined by the Department of the Army and Department of the 
Air Force. 

(t) Personnel of the Women’s Army Corps, both officer and enlisted, on duty 
with the Army Air Force will remain assigned to the United States Army pend- 
ing the enactment of appropriate legislation establishing procedures for the 
appointment and enlistment of women in the United States Air Force. 


SECTION III], AGREEMENTS ON INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS 


The following furfctions will be assumed by the Air Force at mutually agreeable 
dates: 

1. Mapping and photography 

(a) Maintenance of liaison with all map and photo producing agencies of the 
United States Government. 

(b) Maintenance in accessible form of general information on map, chart, 
photographic and geodetic activities for the Air Force. 

(c) Receive requests for and prepare directives for and supervise the execution 
of programs for the procurement of all reconnaissance photography, required by 
Air Force and other agencies for photo interpretation. Maintain centralized file 
of photographie reconnaissance requests. 

(d) Receive requests for, prepare directives for and supervise the execution of 
programs for the procurement of all aerial photographic, aerial charting and 
geodetic control material required by the Air Force. 

(e) Recommend degree of classification and monitor release of aerial mapping 
and intelligence photographic material under prescribed security regulations. 

(f) Procure for the Air Force from foreign sources aerial photography charts 
and chart information, utilizing the air attaché system. 


2. Foreign liaison 
Provide official] liaison between military representatives of foreign governments 
and the Department of the Air Force. 


8. Counterintelligence Corps 

The function of the Counterintelligence Corps as it applies to the Department 
of the Air Force will be assumed by the Air Force prior to December 31, 1947, in 
the zone of interior and on July 1, 1948, overseas. The transfer of functions will 
be as follows: 

(a) Within the zone of interior.—(1) Officer personnel: Air Force officers on 
duty with the Army CIC and Army CIC officers on duty with Air Force or Air 
Force CIC units will be relieved of present assignment and be reassigned within 
their own departments on a schedule mutually agreeable to the CIC and the 
Department of the Air Force. 
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(2) Enlisted personnel: Enlisted personnel, subject to their consent, will be 
transferred to the department with which serving. In the event that individual 
consent is not obtained, personnel will be reassigned within their proper depart- 
ments forthwith. 

(3) Procurement: Effective immediately the Air Force will procure its person- 
nel under its own specific standards. 

(4) Training: (A) The CIC Center, Camp Holabird, will continue to train 
personnel for the Air Force until further orders. In order for the Air Force to 
participate in this training, the Air Force will furnish a share of the staff and 
instructional and civilian personnel commensurate with the proportion of Air 
Force trainees to the total number of trainees. Space authorizations for officers, 
enlisted men and civilians will be transferred to the Air Force and personnel will 
remain on duty at Camp Holabird in accordance with the above proportion. 

(B) In the event that the Air Force decides to separate the training function 
from the Army, 1 year’s notice will be given. 

(5) The control, administration, supply and policy direction of the Seven 
Hundredth CIC Detachment will pass:to the Air Force prior to December 31, 


1947. 

(6) Supply: (A) Items of equipment and supply authorized in T/O&E 30-500, 
Counterintelligence Corps Detachment, will be procured, stored, and issued in 
a@ manner established for T/O&E supply. 

(B) The procurement and storage of items of special investigative equipment 
and supply not included in T/O&E 30-500 will continue to be a function of CIC 
Supply Depot, Camp Holabird, until further orders. 

oO Basic annual requirements will be submitted separately by CIC of the 
Departments of the Army and Air Force effective for the fiscal year 1950. 

(D) Research and development of special investigative equipment and tech- 
niques will continue to be a function of CIC, Department of the Army, until 
further orders. 

(b) Overseas.—Plans will be issued at a later date concerning the separation of 
CIC overseas. 

(c) General.—(1) Present credentials, issued in block will be used until further 
notice. 

(2) CIC property in the possession of Air Force units will be transferred to the 
Air Force. 

4. Command functions—Security and counterintelligence 

The command functions pertaining to security and counterintelligence will 
be assumed by the Air Force as follows: 

(a) The assumption of responsibility for the following type investigations will 
be completed by Air Force prior to December 31, 1947. 

(1) Air Force civilian personnel (does not include special investigations 
of civilian personnel required by Executive Order 9835 nor distribution of 
investigative personnel to be provided therefor. This to be covered at a 
later date). 

(2) Review of Public Law 808 cases. 

(b) The assumption of responsibility for the following type investigations 
will be completed by the Air Force prior to July 1, 1948. 

(1) Newly integrated AF officers and USMA graduates. 

(2) Clearance of commercial facilities: 

(A) Plants. 
(B) Personnel. 

(3) Maintenance of records of Air Force cases. 

(4) All phases of safeguarding military information. 

(5) Control of the release of classified and unclassified information to 
foreign governments. 

(c) To assist the Air Force in assuming the above functions, the Intelligence 
Division—WDGS, will endeavor to make available a cadre of trained personnel 


§. Training 

(a) The Intelligence Division will continue to train Air Force personnel in 
egy intelligence and attaché orientation at the Strategic Intelligence School. 
The Air Force will participate in this training commensurate with the ratio 
between the total number of officer positions in the air attaché system, plus the 
sstohigce officer positions in the office of AC/AS~-2 and similar positions in the 

rmy. 

(b) The Intelligence Division Language Schools will continue to train Air 
Force students on a reimbursable basis until further orders. At such time as 
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there may be a separate Air Force appropriation act, reimbursement will be made 
to the Army for the actual additional expense caused by Air Force students. 


6. Attaché system 


(a) The Department of Army and Department of the Air Force will operate, 
maintain, supervise, and control separate attaché systems. 

(b) These separate systems will be complementary and mutually supporting. 

(c) The stations composing the separate systems will have been assigned to 
one or the other system by mutual consent of the two departments based on rela- 
tive interest. 

(d) At each station in either system, the department maintaining the station 
will provide all the services and facilities to personnel on duty thereat of the 
other department that is provided for assigned personnel. 

(e) The Air Force will furnish air support for intelligence purposes. 

(f) Personnel at stations of the opposite department will conform to all orders 
issued by the senior officer assigned to the station with the following exceptions 

(1) Personnel will be responsible to their parent headquarters in Wash- 
ington for intelligence reporting. 

(2) The senior officer of each department will render efficiency reports 
on and command the personnel of his department and will be charged with 
insuring their payment. 

7. Funds 

(a) In fiscal year 1948, and in all probability in fiscal year 1949, Air Force funds 
will be in same appropriation act as Army. ‘Therefore, ID fiscal branch will, until 
there is a separate air appropriation act, allot funds to air attaché officers. Funds 
will be allotted as now programed. 

(b) With reference to the entertainment function now carried on by ID foreign 
liaison for AAF, funds will be allocated to the Air Force to cover the necessary 
assumption of Air Force foreign liaison functions. (Nore—Latin-American 
tours should be paid from ‘Inter-American Relations, War Department’’ funds, 
$17,000 of which have been programed by Budget Division for CG, AAF.) 


SECTION IV. AGREEMENTS ON ORGANIZATION, MOBILIZATION, AND TRAINING 
FUNCTIONS 

1. Planning responsibility 

Over-all planning responsibilities for organization, mobilization, demobiliza- 
zation, and training of all components of the Army of the United States are now 
vested in Organization and Training Division, War Department General Staff. 
It is agreed that over-all planning for these functions as they apply to the Air 
Force will be now transferred to the Air Force. 


2. Universal military training 

The Army will continue to support universal military training before Congress. 
Such changes as are necessary in the universal military training bill will be pro- 
posed to the Congress to recognize the United States Air Force. 


8. Command and operational employment of ground-launched guided missiles and 
units: no change in present agreements which are: 


(a) Surface-to-surface missiles (exclusive of pilotless aircraft)—(1) Tactical 
missiles will be assigned to the United States Army. Missiles within this category 
are those capable of employment in support of land operation and capable of 
employment against targets, the destruction or neutralization of which will have 
a direct effect on current Army tactical operations. Such missiles include those 
which supplement the fires of and require coordination with artillery and/or 
tactical aircraft operating on close support missions incident to Army tactical 
operations. 

(2) Strategic missiles will be assigned to the United States Air Force. Missiles 
within this category are those designed for employment against targets, the de- 
struction or neutralization of which does not have a direct effect on current 
Army tactical operations and which are normally the targets of bombers, other 
than those operating on close-support missions incident to Army tactical opera- 
tions and which require coordination with the operations of such bombers. 

(b) Surface-to-air missiles.—(1) Security-missiles designed for employment in 
support of Army tactical operations will be assigned to the United States Army. 

(2) Missiles designed for employment in area air defense will be assigned to the 
United States Air Force. 


§0187—52——-6 
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4. Joint use of installations 


The scope and nature of this problem requires that the determination for each 
such installation be handled separately, based on the required degree of common 
and specialized participation. 


5. United States Military Academy and United States Military Academy Prepara- 
tory School 


(a) The following constitutes an interim agreement.—(1) The Air Force will 
continue to participate in the operation of the United States Military Academy 
and United States Military Academy Preparatory School in the present pro- 
portion. 

' (2) The troop spaces occupied by United States Air Force personnel as of 
September 1, 1947, will be transferred to the United States Air Force in accordance 
with paragraph 9 (b). 

(3) The present budgetary procedure will continue. 

(4) The present system of allocation of graduate cadets and students will 
continue in force. 

(b) Final resolution of the above paragraphs (1) to (4) will be made at a later 
date. 


6. Responsibility for antiaircraft artillery: no change in present arrangements which 
are: 


(a) The United States Army is responsible for the activation, training, and 
control of all antiaircraft artillery units and individuals assigned thereto, except 
as provided in paragraphs (b) and (c) below. 

(b) The United States Air Force will train and control all antiaircraft artillery 
units and individuals assigned or attached for air defense purposes. 

(c) The United States Army will provide sufficient antiaircraft artillery units 
and personnel to accomplish the antiaircraft artillery requirements of air defense 
to the United States Air Force; and further, provide sufficient antiaircraft units 
and personnel for integrated air defense training. 


7. Employment of antiaircraft artillery in the zone of interior 


It is agreed that the joint agreement signed by General Spaatz and General 
Devers should continue for the present. 


8. Responsibilities for civilian components 


The Army will retain responsibility for Army units. The Air Force will assume 
responsibility for Air Force units. 


9. Allocation of troop spaces 


(a) Of the 1,070,000 military troop space requirements of War Department, 
the initial United States Air Force troop space allotment will be 401,362 (generally 
composed as indicated for June 30, 1947, in the War Department troop program of 
December 1, 1946). 

(b) The initial United States Air Force troop space allotment will be adjusted as 
functions and responsibilities are transferred between United States Air Force and 
United States Army. 


10. Allocation of civilian personnel 


(a) The United States Air Force will assume the function of authorizing and 
allocating its civilian personnel world-wide. Further negotiation is necessary to 
determine the final allocation of graded civilian positions authorized by and sub- 
ject to provisions of section 14, Public Law 390 (176,000) to be transferred to Air 
Force control. 

(b) It is agreed that no effort should be made, at this time, to divide the 40,000 
civilians available to the Army and Air Forces over and above Public Law 390 and 
Public Law 106. 


11. Processing, reviewing and approval of Tables of Organization and Equipment 
and Tables of Allowances 

Each department will process, review, and approve its own Tables of Organiza- 

tion and Equipment, EML’s and Tables of Allowances. The procedures for pro- 

curement of equipment and coordination between the Army and the Air Force 

must be worked out by Assistant Chief of Air Staff—-4 and the Director, Service 

Supply, and Procurement Division, WDGS 
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12. Preparation, processing and approval of Tables of Allowances for joint air-ground 
activities 
Either department will be authorized to initiate joint tables of allowances. 
The initiating department must coordinate such tables with the other department 
and secure joint approval for publication. 


13. Separation of mobilization and demobilization planning 


Each department will perform mobilization and demobilization planning for its 
respective department as directed and coordinated by higher authority. 
14. Allocation of mobilization responsibilities 

The United States Air Force will have the responsibility for mobilizing all units 
and personnel which make up the Air Force Command structure world-wide. 
The fact that units are common is coincidental. Units which will perform com- 
mon functions to be accomplished through cross service will be mobilized by the 
department supplying the cross service. 


15. Weather service. 


United States Air Forces will be responsible for maintenance of meteorological 
service for operation of the Air Forces and provision of meteorological service for 
the Army, except Army meteorological ballistics data which will remain in the 
Army. 

16. Responsibility for airborne training 

(a) The United States Army, acting in coordination with the United States 
Navy and the United States Air Force, is responsible for the airborne training of 
the United States Army. 

(b) The United States Air Force, acting in coordination with the United States 
Navy and the United States Army, is responsible for the airborne training of the 
United States Air Force. 

(ec) The United States Air Force is responsible that sufficient troop carrier units 
are maintained and made available to the United States Army to provide for the 
integrated training of such units with elements of the United States Army. 

(d) The United States Air Force is further responsible that adequate troop car- 
rier units are maintained and made avilable to the United States Army to support 
airborne operations incident to land operations. 


17. Responsibility for amphibious training 

Amphibious training will be conducted in two phases: that conducted indi- 
vidually by each department and that conducted jointly. The training conducted 
individually will be preparatory to joint participation and will be conducted 
individually by each department. 

(a) Matters requiring joint (Army, Navy, and Air Force) coordination con- 
trolled from a higher level than the departments will be considered at a later date. 
18. Responsibility for foreign training 

Unless modified by higher authority it is agreed that the procedure to be followed 
in foreign training is that foreign nationals will be trained by the counterpart in 
the United States of the foreign military or air force of which the foreign national 
is a representative. 

19. Procedure for education in civilian schools 

The requirements for education in civilian schools will be determined by each 
department individually. These requirements will be submitted to higher author- 
ity for approval or adjustment consistent with the total requirements of all de- 
partments and within the capabilities of civilian institutions. The program will 
be controlled by each department individually. 

20. Control and operation of joint schools 

The operation of the joint schools will continue to be controlled from a higher 
level of authority than the departments, 

21. Exhange of officers for training and indoctrination 

A free exchange of officers for training and indoctrination will be provided to 
include the school systems, commands and headquarters of the departments. 
22. Training of common type specialists 


A common type specialist is defined as an individual whose training qualifies 
him to perform an identical function in either service. These specialists cannot 
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necessarily be identified by specification serial number common to both services. 
Common type specialists should be trained by the department having predominate 
interest in that specialty. ‘The predominately interested department should be 
determined by mutual agreement or where agreement cannot be reached, by 
direction from higher authority. After this determination is made, both depart- 
ments (the Navy to be included later) should os gaan in the training by assign- 
ment of personne! for the school overhead. he necessary troop basis should be 
allocated to each department to meet the requirements for participation. 


23. Responsibility of Army and Air Force with respect to liaison squadrons and 
training of liaison aircraft specialists of ground units 

(a) The United States Air Force is responsible that liaison squadrons are 
organized, equipped and apes in accordance with the requirements of the 
United States Ar ny for such squadrons, 

(b) The United States Air Force is responsible for providing the necessary 
individual training of specialists, including pilots, to operate and maintain liaison 
aircraft and related equipment assigned as organic equipment to tactical ground 
Table of Organization and Equipment units. 

(c) The Chief of Staff, United States Army, is responsible for the training in 
tactical employment of pilots of ground units equipped with Table of Organization 
and Equipment liaison aircraft. 


SECTION V. AGREEMENTS ON SERVICE, SUPPLY, AND PROCUREMENT (LOGISTICS) 
FUNCTIONS 
General 
Each department shall make use of the means and facilities of the other depart- 
ments in all cases where economy consistent with operational efficiency will result. 
Except as otherwise mutually agreed upon, cross-servicing and cross-procurement 
as now in effect will continue until modified by the Secretary of Defense. 


Service activities 

1. Real estate and construction.—(a) The Army and the Air Force will individ- 
ually determine their separate requirements for real estate and construction and 
defend those requirements in their individual budget estimates. 

(b) The Army will acquire and dispose of real estate for itself and act as agent 
in the acquisition and disposal of real estate for the Air Force. 

(c) The Army will continue to act as custodian of all legal records pertaining 
to real estate for the Army and the Air Force, as now Jin effect, unless other 
arrangements are directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) The Army is designated as the contract construction agent for the Air 
Force. The Air Force will provide funds for such construction, will collaborate 
in the preparation of specifications, including layout and architectural design, and 
will review and approve contracts prior to awards. Design of specialized technical 
facilities for Air Force use will be the responsibility of the Air Force. 

2. Repairs and utilities—(a) The Army and the Air Force will individually 
determine their separate requirements, qualitative and quantitative, for all per- 
sonnel, matériel, and services, and defend these requirements within their separate 
budget estimates. Each department will administer, direct, and supervise repairs 
and utilities activities at its own installations. 

(b) Repairs and utilities technical standards and general policies will be de- 
veloped by joint agreement wherever possible and promulgated by each depart- 
ment, otherwise by direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) Contracts for the purchase of utilities services (gas, water, electricity, etc.) 
will be negotiated and executed by the respective departments, governed by estab- 
lished joint policies. Where economy and efficiency, consistent with operational 
requirements, would result, one department will include provision for utility con- 
tract services for ail other departments in a specified locality. 

3. Hospitalization—(a) General hospitals for the Army and the Air Force will 
be operated by the Army. 

(b) Station hospitals will be operated both by the Army and the Air Forces. 
In those areas where one department can provide services to the other depart- 
ment, the department with predominant interest as determined by agreement or 
direction will provide station hospital accommodations for both Army and Air 
Force personnel. 

4. Transportation.—(a) The Army will provide surface transportation (rail, 
highway, and water, except organic transportation) including the operation of 
water ports for both the Army and the Air Force. 
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(b) The Air Force will provide air transportation (except organic) including the 
operation of aerial ports for both the Army and the Air Force. 

(c) Until otherwise directed by the Secretary of Defense the Army will conduct 
rate negotiations with surface carriers and the Air Force will conduct rate nego- 
tiations with air carriers. Close coordination will be established and maintained 
between the Army and the Air Force in this regard in order to protect the best 
interests of the national military establishment. 

(d) Nothing in the foregoing will preclude the routine utilization of carriers by 
either department in accordance with existing procedures and practices and 
established rates. 

5. Movement control—The movement control function presently performed by 
the War Department will continue in operation insofar as movement operations 
of the Army and the Air Force are concerned until the function is assumed by a 
Joint Movement Control Agency organized for this purpose by direction of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

6. Communications.—Pending completion of negotiations between the Signal 
Corps, United States Army and the United States Air Force (based on principles 
for joint integrated communications established by the Joint Communications 
Board) and decision by the Secretary of Defense, the Signal Corps, United States 
Army will continue to provide the communications service (Army command and 
administrative net and commercial leased line contractual arrangements) which 
it now provides for the Army Air Forces, for the United States Air Force. 

7. Personnel ceilings.—It was agreed that personnel ceilings betwegn the Army 
and the Air Force should be adjusted to meet requirements of agreements reached 
herein. 

8. Disbursing and auditing —(a) The Army Audit Agency, with suitable Air 
Force representation, will perform contract and industrial auditing, and military 
property account audits pertaining to supplies or property for the Departments 
of Army and Air Force until otherwise directed. 

(b) The Air Force will continue to operate its present disbursing network and 
make payments to its own military and civilian personnel through Air Force 
command channels in accordance with accounting directives of the Army Chief of 
Finance, or such higher authority as may be designated late . 

(c) AAF disbursing network will continue to furnish cross-disbursing services 
to the Army and the Army disbursing network will continue to furnish cross- 
disbursing services to the Air Force. 

(d) The Office of the Chief of Finance and the Army Finance Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., with suitable proportional Air Force representation, and the Finance Offices, 
United States Army, and Finance Offices, United States Air Force, to be estab- 
lished by transfer, will continue to furnish common overhead finance service, 
necessary in sustenance of the Army and the Air Force disbursing networks. 
Such common service will continue pending a further study of the possibilities 


_of furnishing such services within a joint office with a view of attaining economy, 


retention of an equal autonomous status within each Department and at the same 
time provide cadres of trained personnel within each department for decentraliza- 
tion in time of war. 


Maintenance and supply activities 

9. Distribution of supplies—(a) The distribution system now serving the Army 
and the Air Forces will remain in effect until modified by mutual agreement or 
by the Secretary of Defense, except that supplies and equipment now in the actual 
possession of the Army Air Forces will be released to Air Force control under the 
provisions of Public Law 253. 

(b) Supplies and equipment procured by one department for the other will be 
earmarked for the using service and carried in stock as credits, subject to user 
demand. Through the fiscal year 1949, the Army will continue to provide the 
Air Force with supplies and equipment from existing stocks in accordance with 
current policies and practices except as modified by mutual agreement. 

(c) Prior to the preparation of the fiscal year 1950 budget the Air Force and the 
Army will collaborate in the analysis of stock control accounts, of stocks on hand 
or under procurement, including war reserve matériel, which were procured for or 
in support of the Army and/or Air Force, in order that such stocks can be equitably 
allocated to the Army and Air Force and taken into proper consideration in prep- 
aration of the budget. After appropriate allocation these stocks will be ear- 
marked for the using service and carried in storage as credits to user demand. 

10. Maintenance.—(a) Crganization maintenance and field maintenance at and 
below installation level will be performed by each department. 
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(b) Base maintenance (depot maintenance in Army Air Forces) of all items 
(peculiar and common) will normally be performed by the department having 
procurement responsibility except that base maintenance responsibility in specific 
areas and for specific items may be otherwise assigned by mutual agreement or by 
direction of the Secretary of Defense in the interest of economy and efficiency. 


Procurement activities 


11. Procurement responsibility —(a) There will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force complete procurement responsibility for all items of matériel 
and supply now assigned to the Air Force for procurement. 

(6) From time to time there may be assigned to the Department of the Air 
Force procurement responsibility for specific items and/or categories as may be 
determined by the Munitions Board. 

12. Field purchasing offices—Purchasing offices and/or contract administration 
offices wilf be progressively consolidated and/or joint use of the physical locations 
and administration overheads effected as now directed in War Department 
Memorandum 734-5-7. 

13. Procurement requlations.—Interim joint regulations are now in preparation 
with target date of October 1, 1947 for promulgation and use. Certain changes 
will have to be effected subsequently as necessitated in accordance with final 
enactment of the procurement bill. 

14. Readjustment.—(a) Contract settlement including disposal of termination 
inventories: (1) Settlement falling under the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
until that aét is no longer effective, will continue to be a joint responsibility of the 
Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force, using the machin- 
ery now set up for the purpose. 

(2) The Department of the Air Force will assume responsibility for contract 
settlement of Air Force contracts not falling under the provisions of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944. 

(b) Renegotiation: The Air Force renegotiation cases remaining will be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Army at an early date estimated prior to Janu- 
ary 1948. 

(c) Government-furnished property: Activities under War Department Memo- 
randum 734-5-5, November 6, 1946, will continue as joint effort under direction 
of Secretary of the Army, to completion. 

(d) The responsibility for disposition of Army-owned, Air Force-controlled, and 
RFC-owned Air Force-sponsored, complete industrial facilities, and the indus- 
trial personal property connected therewith when not termination inventory, 
when determined excess to Air Force needs will be assumed by United States Air 
Force as soon as authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 

15. Procurement planning.—Responsibility for procurement planning will be 
assigned to the Army and the Air Force in accordance with the assignment of 
procurement responsibilities. 

16. Standards.—(a) Responsibility for packaging and inspection activities will 
be assigned to the Army and the Air Force in accordance with the assignment of 
procurement responsibility. 

(b) Preparation of specifications covering items of sole interest to one service 
will be the responsibility of that service. Specifications for items of common in- 
terest will be inaugurated by the service requiring such items and completely 
coordinated with each service prior to publication Generally, custodianship of 
specifications will be vested in the procuring service. 

17. Contract approvals—The approval of all Air Force contracts will be as- 
sumed by the Air Force at a time to be determined by mutual agreement between 
the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

18. Matters concerning Air Force contract fraud.—The Air Force will assume 
these together with responsibility for the necessary direct contacts with the De- 
partment of Justice, at a time to be determined by mutual agreement between 
the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

19. Use of Government-owned production facilities —Responsibility for approvals 
of use by the Air Force of Government-owned production facilities belonging to 
RFC or other Government agencies will be assumed by the Air Force as soon as 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 

20. Industrial mobilization planning.—(a) Responsibility for Air Force indus- 
trial mobilization planning will be assumed by the Air Force, subject to direction 
of the Munitions Board and coordination through it with Departments of the 
Army and of the Navy, as soon as authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 
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(b) (1) Determination of all material and supply requirements for common 
items evisioned under industrial planning will be the responsibility of the using 
departments. 

(2) The procuring department will be responsible for industrial planning for 
all items which it procures. 


SECTION VI. AGREEMENTS ON PLANNING AND OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


1. Planning and policy 

Complete responsibility for such planning and policy recommending functions 
as have been performed for the Army Air Force by the War Department will 
be assumed by the United States Air Force. 
2. State, War, Navy Coordinating Committee 

Responsibility tor recommending action on appropriate State, War, Navy 
Coordinating Committee matters (the extent of this responsibility will be deter- 
mined by the reorganization of State, War, Navy Coordinating Committee now 
under study), will be assumed by the Air Force. 
8. Departmental Air functions 

Complete responsibility for departmental Air matters (which have largely 
been discharged by the Air Forces in the past through the Air Coordinating 
Committee), such as liaison with coordinate Government agencies on military 
Air matters, military aviation with regard to foreign countries, air agreements, 
etc., will be assumed by the Air Force. 
4. Command post 

Responsibility for operating a command post for the Chief of the Air Force 
will be assumed by the Air Force. 
&. Joint Advisory Board on American Republics 

Responsibility for providing Department of the Air Force membership on 
Joint Advisory Board on American Republics (JABAR) will be assumed by 
that department. 
6. Aviation training foreign nationals 

Aviation training of foreign nationals will be a responsibility of the Air Force. 
7. Foreign aid programs 

Responsibility for the implementation of aviation aspects of aid programs for 
foreign countries will be assumed by the Air Force. 
8. Western Hemisphere program 

Responsibility for formulation of plans and policies pertaining to aviation 
aspects of the Western Hemisphere program will be assumed by the Air Force. 
9. Latin American air missions and commissions 

Responsibility for administrative supervision of military air missions and 
commissions in Latin America to include execution of contracts and procurement 
of personnel and supplies will be assumed by the Air Force. 
10. Politico-military 

Politico-military responsibilities as determined by subsequent divisions of 
responsibility within the National Security Organization and at such a date as 
may be mutually agreed upon will be assumed by the Air Force. 
11. Military survey branch 

The military survey branch will function in a joint capacity during the interim 
period pending finai resolution of politico-military responsibilities as between the 
three departments, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Staff. 
12. State Department liaison 


State Department liaison activities now performed by Plans and Operations 
Division will continue to be performed by them for both the Army and the Air 
Force. 


SECTION VII. AGREEMENTS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNCTIONS 


The following list of proposed actions will provide the groundwork for future 
cooperation: 
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1. Functions 


The following functions of the Commanding General, Army Air Forces will no 
longer require War Department approval: 

(a) The preparation and conduct of a research and development program 
covering matériel, methods, and techniques for which he has research and develop- 
ment responsibility. 

(6b) The establishment of the military characteristics for matériel used ex- 
clusively by the Army Air Forces, and the preparation of recommended military 
characteristics for other matériel used or intended for use by units of his command. 

(c) The coordination with the Chiefs of Technical Services concerned and the 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, of the military characteristics of 
a used by units of those agencies which are assigned to the Army Air 

orces. 

(d) Coordination with the Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, and the 
Chiefs of Technical Services, of the military characteristics of the Army Air 
Forces matériel required to meet the needs of the Army Ground Forces and the 
technical services, respectively. 

(e) The initiation of requests for research and development of those items which 
are the responsibility of other developing agencies, but which support his own 
development activities. 

(f) The conduct and supervision of service tests of types of matériel used ex- 
clusively by the Army Air Forces, and for joint or separate supervision of service 
tests of matériel used jointly with other agencies. 

(g) The classification of matériel used exclusively by the Army Air Forces, and 
the preparation of classification actions on other matériel for which he has research 
and development responsibility. 

(h) The initiation of requests to the Chiefs of Technical Services, for the classifi- 
cation as to type of matériel developed by those services for use by the Army 
Air Forces. 

(i) The establishment of a basis of issue for units assigned to Army Air Forces. 

(j) The maintenance of a record (status of equipment reports or similar lists) 
in which are listed all adopted items, by type classification, of matériel procured 
by the Army Air Forces. 

(k) The insurance that specifications for adopted items of matériel conform to 
approved military characteristics. 


2. Projects 


(a) Ceneral.—Initial assignment of projects will be as shown in the War Depart- 
ment list of projects as of June 30, 1947. Thereafter it appears inevitable that 
each specific project will have to be resolved on its particular merits. For example, 
in the field of aircraft armament, the Ordnance Department will probably continue 
research and development work, even though the Air Force might understandably 
desire to perform some of this work themselves. 

(b) Meteorological equipment research and development.—Responsibilities for 
meteorological equipment research and development will continue as at present 
subject to further coordination and later determination. 

(c) Cuided-missile program.—The Air Force will continue their responsibility 
for the research and development activities pertaining to guided missiles in the 
Army and the Air Force as prescribed. The duties of the Director of Research 
and Development, WDGS, will be continued by the Director of Research and 
Development, GS, USA, until such time as they may be taken over by the Re- 
search and Development Board of the National Military Establishment. 


3. Interservice coordination : 


In order to provide a better medium at the department level for insuring co- 
ordination as between the Armv, Navy, and Air Force, it is proposed to broaden 
the operational concept of the War Department Research Council. The functions 
and responsibilities under this concept should be so defined as to insure that there 
exists in each the Army, Navy, and Air Forces an organization performing similar 
function concerning those research and development matters within the primary 
cognizance of the department concerned as is consistent with the differences with 
the command structure of the three departments. Clearly, for example, the Air 
Foree and Navy should be represented on the Army council with authority to 
insure that, where necessary, disputed matters would be referred to Research 
and Development Board for resolution. It is not contemplated, however, that a 
change would be required in the authority currently assigned to this council. 
The existing technical committees of the technical services would continue to 
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function as prescribed in War Department Circular 126, May 17, 1947. In addi- 
tion, they would inform this council of their action. 


4. Personnel 


(a) The number of officers from Air Force to be assigned to Army research and 
development and vice versa will be worked out by mutual agreement. 

(b) Air Force officers now on duty with Research and Development Division 
will be released in accordance with an agreed table. 


5. Budget 

On Air Force projects included in appropriation titles “Air Corps-Army”’ and 
being, or to be, accomplished by the technical services, the Air Force should con- 
tinue to prepare and defend the estimates, receive the funds, and allot to the 
technical services the amount involved for services rendered. Similar action 
will be taken on Army projects being accomplished by the Air Force. 
6. Responsibility change 

The Research and Development Division, WDGS, loses no functions or re- 
sponsibility except the review and approval of those functions listed in paragraph 1 
above. 

SECTION VIII. AGREEMENTS ON BUDGETARY FUNCTIONS 


1. Fiscal year 1949 budget 

Formulation of policies to govern submission of the fiscal vear 1949 budget has 
been the subject of correspondence between Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Royall, and 
between the latter and Mr. Symington. Mr. Royall, with the concurrence of 
Mr. Symington, has recommended the following with respect to the fiscal year 
1949 budget: 

(a) A single budget will be submitted for the War Department (Department 
of the Army), this budget to include estimates of funds required for the support 
of the Air Force. 

(6) Each budget program making up the total budget will indicate the amounts 
which are included for the support of the Air Force. 

(c) This budget will be reviewed by the existing Budget Advisory Committee-—— 
recommendations of the committee to be submitted to both the Chief of Staff 
and the Commanding General, Army Air Force. Disagreements, if any, will be 
worked out between Mr. Royal and Mr. Symington. 

(d) Representatives of the War Department and the Air Force will appear 
jointly at the hearings planned by the Bureau of the Budget and before com- 
mittees of the Congress, as appropriate. 

(e) Funds which may be appropriated for the support of the Air Force in the 
War Department fiscal year 1949 budget will be administered in a manner recom- 
mended by the two Departments, and approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
after evaluation of organizational and functional changes arising out of the 
pending reorganization. 

Indication of Mr. Forrestal’s approval of these proposals will complete the 
solution of this problem. 


2. Transfer of current funds 


With respect to the transfer of current funds, it is believed that action should 
be taken to comply with the provisions of section 306, Public Law 253, as expedi- 
tiously as possible. It is recognized, however, that it is to the mutual interest 
of the War Department and the Air Force to accomplish this transfer in a sound 
and logical manner. It will require that certain transfers be made after a thorough 
evaluation of changes-in organization and procedures which, in most cases, have 
not vet crystallized. It is accordingly recommended that: 

(a) Transfers of funds take place from time to time, as necessitated by the 
transfer of personnel, organizations, or functions, and as mutually recommended 
by the two Departments and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) Pending such transfers, the budget officer for the War Department (Depart- 
ment of the Army) continue to allocate funds for the support of the Air Force 
upon the recommendation of that Department. 


SECTION IX. AGREEMENTS ON ADJUTANT GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


The following general areas of agreement have been reached; however, much 
detailed study is required before a decision can be made as to the date of transfer 
of such functions, the allocation of personnel authorizations, and the transfer of 
individuals. 
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1. Current records 


The United States Air Force will assume custody of all current 201 files and 
records of Active, Retired, and Reserve personnel who are transferred to the 
United States Air Force. 


2. Associate functions 


Upon assuming custody of the above 201 files and records, the United States 
Air Force will also assume those functions, as they pertain to United States Air 
Force personnel, now being performed by the following sections of the Adjutant 
General’s Office: 

Personnel Actions Branch, Personnel Information Branch. 
Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, Decorations and Awards 
Branch, Assignment Branch, and Reserve Branch. 


3. Noncurrent records 

The Adjutant General will continue to maintain and service all noncurrent 
records, and the United States Air Force initially will retire future noncurrent 
records to Army records centers. 
4. Corrections Branch 


The Adjutant General will continue to perform all functions now assigned to 
the Corrections Branch, AGO. 


« 


5. Military personnel procurement 

The Adjutant General will continue, for the present, to perform the functions 
now assigned to the Military Personnel Procurement Division, AGO. These 
functions will be performed under joint policies established by the Director of 
Personnel and Administration for the Army and the Assistant Chief of Air Staff— 
1 for the Air Force. 


6. Strength accounting, etc. 

The United States Air Force will assume those functions, as they pertain to 
the Air Force, now performed by the following sections of the Adjutant General’s 
Office: Strength Accounting Branch, Operations Branch, and Security Classifi- 
cation Branch. 

7. Office Service Branch 

The Adjutant General will continue to operate the Office Service Branch. 

8. Other functions 


Further study will be necessary in determining agreements on the functions 
now performed by the Army Publications Service, the Army Postal Service and 
the Civilian Personnel Branch. 





SECTION X. AGREEMENTS ON INSPECTOR GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


In view of the fact that the Army Air Forces has enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy insofar as inspector general functions are concerned for the past 2 
years and the two agencies have worked in close harmony, there are no points 
of disagreement concerning the division of responsibilities incident to separation 
of the Air Forces from the United States Army. Formal agreement has been 
reached concerning the separation of the major functions of the Inspector General. 
1. Annual general inspections 

All annual general inspection reports and action letters, Inspector General’s 
Department, pertaining to Air Force activities, will be processed entirely by the 
Air Inspector. All inspection reports now in the hands of the Inspector General, 
concerning inspections of Air Force activities for the fiscal year 1948, will be 
transferred to the Air Inspector as the final repository. This also applies to any 
special inspections of Air Force activities excluding procurement inspections. 


2. ‘Procurement inspections 

Complete responsibility for procurement inspection will be transferred simul- 
taneously with the transfer of complete responsibility for procurement. 
8. Inspection of Air Force disbursing officers 


Although since July 1, 1947, informal agreement has been in effect concerning 
inspection of fiscal matters, it is agreed that the Air Force will now accept all 
responsibility for inspection of accounts of Air Force disbursing officers, including 
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the final filing of Forms No. 3, IGD. Any Forms No. 3, IGD, concerning Air 
Force disbursing officers, completed as a result of inspections since July 1, 1947, 
will be delivered by the Inspector General to the Air Inspector. 


4. Complaints and/or allegations 

All complaints concerning Air Force personnel or installations made under 
Army regulations will become the responsibility of the Air Inspector. All corre- 
spondence concerning complaints and/or allegations now in process will be com- 
pleted by the agency now responsible. 


5. Investigations 

Any investigation pertaining to Air Force personnel or facilities, formerly 
conducted under the provisions of AR 20-30, will become the responsibility of the 
Air Inspector on and after September 1, 1947. All such investigations now in 
process will remain the responsibility of the responsible agency now conducting 
the investigation. Investigations concerning war frauds will continue to be the 
responsibility of the Inspector General until such time as the responsibility for the 
contracts involved is determined. 


6. National Guard 

It is agreed that until such time as section 93, National Defense Act of 1920 is 
amended, the Air Inspector will be responsible for the inspection of Air National 
Guard units under the provisions of NGR No. 48. 


7. Air ROTC inspections 
The inspection of Air ROTC units will be the responsibility of the Air Inspector. 


8. General 

(a) It is mutually agreed that the agency conducting an inspection or investi- 
gation is authorized to cross such channels into the other agency as is necessary 
for completion of the inspection or investigation, following appropriate coordina- 
tion with responsible commanders. 

(b) All of the matters stated in the agreements above are equally applicable 
to the zone of interior and overseas commands. 

(c) With respect to those functions mutually agreed upon, the Inspector General 
interposes no objection to properly detailed air inspectors performing the func- 
tions heretofore reserved for inspectors general and the Air Inspector is authorized 
to continue to detail in the Inspector General’s Department such officers as he 
may consider necessary, pending publication of Air Force regulations governing 
detail as Air inspectors. 


SECTION XI. AGREEMENTS ON OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Agreements on Chaplain functions 

1. The Chaplain Corps, United States Army will continue to furnish chaplains 
for duty with the United States Air Force. 

2 Chaplains of the Army normally will be attached for duty with the United 
States Air Force for a 3- or 4-year period. Such tours may be lengthened or 
shortened by agreement between the Department of the Army and Department 
of the Air Force. While attached for duty with the United States Air Force 
chaplains will be under the command and assignment jurisdiction of the Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force. 

3. Policy promulgated by the Chief of Chaplains as it affects the United States 
Air Force will be coordinated with the United States Air Force prior to publication. 

4. The United States Air Force will compute their needs for chaplains, chap- 
lains’ equipment, and religious supplies and defend the budget for these matters. 

5. The United States Army will procure and furnish to the United States Air 
Force, chaplains, chaplains’ equipment, and religious supplies in accordance with 
approved budget allowance. 


Agreements on provost marshal general functions 

1. General.—(a) There will be established a joint provost marshal staff (Army 
Air Force Level). Both parts of such staff would operate as a single unit and by 
mutual agreement on common functions. Each part of such staff would function 
independently insofar as the individual service is concerned. This would provide 
the necessary personnel to perform all functions and responsibilities assigned to 
the two services. Such joint staff section would be composed of the aggregate 
of troop spaces and civilian authorizations now available to the Provost Marshal 
General and the Air Provost Marshal offices with subsequent (date to be decided) 
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redistribution of those spaces and anthorizations on a 60-40 percent Air Force 
ratio. 

(6) The joint staff established as above would conduct continuing studies 
during the 2-year transition period so that recommendations may be made from 
time to time to the Army and Air Force staffs for such transfers of personnel, 
equipment, etc., as are indicated by further divisions of responsibility in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down by higher authority. 

(©) Adjoining office space should be provided for efficient operation of the joint 
Staff. 

2. Police of public carriers—Group movements are a command responsibility 
and the police of such movements is the responsibility of the commander ot the 
station of origin. This responsibility begins at point of origin and continues 
through to destination. Where the density of individual travel or other circum- 
stances warrant it, the local commander will take the necessary action with 
regard to police enforcements. No reallocation of personnel or spaces is involved. 

3. Security of Air Force bases, posts, camps, and stations.—Kach department 
will be responsible for the security of its own installations. No reallocation of 
spaces or personnel is involved. 

4. Guard houses.—Each department will be responsible for the operation and 
control of its own guard houses. No reallocation of spaces or personnelis invoved. 

5. Loyalty investigations and allied subjects including plant clearance.—For the 
time being each department will remain responsible according to present division 
of responsibilities. A study is now under way to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
to this matter. It is not believed that any reallocation of spaces or personnel 
will be involved. 

6. Domestic disturbances ——The Air provost marshall will have no direct respon- 
sibilitv in such matters. 

7. Off-post and off-base patrols —(a) Where area frequented is contiguous to a 
post, camp, station, or base of one service and only one service is involved, the 
using service will be responsible for the off-post, camp, station, or base patrol 
of the frequented area. 

(b) Where personnel of both departments frequent a single area the responsi- 
bility for the police of that area is the responsibility of the service having the 
greater garrison strength. Personnel for patrols in such areas will be furnished 
by both departments as agreed between the local commanders concerned. 

8. Criminal investigations.—Each department will conduct both on- and off- 
station criminal investigation as it pertains to itself. No reallocation of spaces 
or personnel is involved. 

9. Apprehensions.—Each department will be involved in the apprehension of 
deserters, escapes, etc. Each department will assist the other in this matter upon 
request. 

10. Military Police School—The Army will operate the school and will supply 
the administrative staff required for its operation. The faculty, except for civilian 
members thereo*’, will be allocated between the two departments according to 
the participation of the two services in the school. Troop spaces will be trans- 
ferred from the Army to the Air Force in accordance with this agreement. Civilian 
instructors will be furnished by the Army. Each department will participate in 
the establishment of the curriculum of the school. 

11. Military Police Board.—Each department will have representation on the 
Board; the Air Force furnishing two members, the Army three. 


Agreements on public information functions 


1. The following functions are now performed by War Department Public 
Information Division for the Public Information Division, AAF, and will be 
continued for the United States Air Force. 

(a) Mimeographing of releases. 

(b) Distribution of releases to media and individuals. 

(c) Clearance of releases for security and policy except when covered by 
a certification from the Air Forces that subject matter pertains only to the 
Air Forces. On matters of mutual interest and where there is doubt concern- 
ing the War Department policy, releases will be submitted to War Depart- 
ment Public Information Division. 

(d) Press room will be used mutually with free access by the Air Forces to 
representatives of the press. 

(e) Clearance and accreditation of correspondents to overseas theaters is 
the responsibility of the Liaison Section, WDPID. The Air Force makes 

use of these facilities. 
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2. Apart from the foregoing, the Air Forces has been given the authority to 
operate autonomously in all public information matters. 

3. This arrangement has functioned satisfactorily and it is recommended that 
it be continued as long as Headquarters of the Air Forces remain in the Pentagon. 
The Air Forces will eventually assume the mimeographing and distribution, 
outside of local requirements, of their releases. The clearance of releases will 
become the responsibility of the Air Forces. 


Agreements on legislative and liaison functions 

1. Congressional liaison—This covers in general the type of personalized 
service now being rendered the Congress by the Liaison Branch of Legislative 
and Liaison Division with respect to congressional inquiries directed to the 
War Department either in writing or verbal. It does not cover the field of 
legislative liaison nor the field of liaison with congressional investigation com- 
mittees. 

It is agree that the Legislative and Liaison Division will turn over to the Legis- 
lative Services Division of the Air Force the functions of primary interest to the 
Air Force together with personnel presently engaged in carrying out those func- 
tions. It is estimated that complete transfer of both functions and personnel 
can be effected within 30 days following approval of this agreement. 

2. Legislative formulation, processing, and liaison.—The transfer of functions 
in this field it is agreed should be an evolutionary process. Legislative and 
Liaison Division will continue to be responsible for monitoring the processing and 
presentation of the current War Department legislative program, both Army and 
Air Force, pending before the Eightieth Congress. Personnel of the Legislative 
Services Division of the Air Force will participate in carrying out these functions 
under the close coordination and supervision of the Chief of the Legislative and 
Liaison Division. It is anticipated that such personnel will gain sufficient 
experience by the end of the Eightieth Congress to permit the functions of formula- 
tion, processing, and presentation of the Air Force legislative program to be pre- 
sented to the Eighty-first Congress to b2 placed under the direct control of the 
Legislative Services Division. 

Legislative problems originating subsequent to the date of this agreement may 
be of such nature as to indicate independent handling by the Legislative Services 
Division. In such event the Chief of Legislative and Liaison Division is agree- 
able to such action. It is felt that any transfer of personnel from the Legislative 
Branch of Legislative and Liaison Division should take place after final session 
of the Eightieth Congress. : 

3. Congressional invesitgations.—In the field of congressional investigations, it 
is agreed that those matters now under investigation by congressional committees 
should continue to be handled under the supervision and control of Legislative 
and Liaison Division. New matters of investigation by committees will be the 
responsibility of I egislative and Liaison Division or Legislative Services Division. 
depending upon whether the matter primarily pertains to the Army or Air Force, 
Matters of mutual interest will be closely coordinated between the two offices. 
No personnel is to be transferred to the Air Force until the close of the last session 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

4, Senate and House liaison offices—These offices are a part of the Liaison 
Branch of Legislative and Liaison Division and as such their functions and 
personnel are a part of the agreement included under paragraph 1 above. It is 
felt, however, that their organization and composition subsequent to the ad- 
journment of the Eightieth Congress will be contingent upon the wishes of the 

ighty-first Congress and upon decision of the Secretary of Defense. For these 
reasons it is agreea that penaing decision by higher authority these offices will 
continue under Legislative and Liaison Division during the remainder of the 
Eightieth Congress but will serve Legislative Services Division directly in all 
matters affecting the Air Force, In the event that the Secretary of Defense does 
not establish by the beginning of the Eighty-first Congress, an office to serve the 
entire Military Establishment, Legislative Services Division will establish con- 
gressional liaison offices in both the House of Representatives and Senate, com- 
parable to those now existing for Legislative and Liaison Division and the Navy. 

5. War Department liaison officers assigned to Senate and House Armed Services 
committees.—The primary function of these officers is to assist the Armed Services 
Committees, and therebv serve the War Department, in receiving, analyzing, 
and processing the legislative proposals of the War Department. The Navy 
has liaison officers with these same committees who perform similar functions for 
the Navy. It is agreed that the officers of Legislative and Liaison Division 
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now performing this duty continue serving both the War Department and the 
Air Force for the duration of the Eightieth Congress. As a matter of interest, 
one of the two committee liaison officers is an Air Force officer. This arrange- 
ment is considered in harmony with the previously stated agreement that all 
current legislation will remain the responsibility of Legislative and Liaison Divi- 
sion during the Eightieth Congress. Closest liaison is to be maintained between 
Legislative and Liaison Division and Legislative Services Division on this function. 


Agreements on troop information and education functions 


The Troop Information and Education Division, WDSS, and its three field 
installations in the past established policies, planned operations, and furnished 
services for the troop information and education program for the United States 
Army including the Army Air Force. In addition, the Navy has participated 
actively in.this program by acting jointly with the Army in operating the United 
States Armed Force Institute and the Armed Forces Radio Service, and by using 
informational materials produced for the Army. Consequently, the WD troop 
information and education operation is already largely unified with the Air Force 
and the Navy. The following satisfactory mutual agreements have been reached: 

1. The Army Air Force will continue to participate in the present troop informa- 
tion and education program being conducted for the United States Army. 

2. The United States Armed Forces Institute, the Armed Forces Radio Service, 
and the Armed Forces Press Service will continue to serve the Army Air Force 
in the same way they serve the Army. 

3. The Army Air Force will continue to receive the weekly Armed Forces Talk 
and other materials furnished by this Special Staff Division in the same manner 
as it has in the past. 

4. The Army Air Force will furnish its proportionate share of personnel to 
conduct the troop information and education program. The replacement of 
present Army personnel with Air Force personnel is to be a gradual operation. 

5. The Army Air Force will have a voice in establishing policies governing the 
troop information and education activities and in the operation of the field 
agencies. This voice will be obtained initially through the Air Force personnel 
serving with the troop information and education Division, WDSS, and its field 
installations. The ultimate objective is equal status for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in establishing policies governing troop information and education 
activities. In the interim period, the Air Force will have an equal status with the 
Army in all matters common to both forces. This coordination will be direct 
through Chief, Troop Information and Education Division, WDSS, and AC/AS-1. 

6. The Army Air Force will continue to utilize the facilities of the Army In- 
formation School for the training of information and education officers. 


Agreements on civil affairs functions 


1. There are no Civil Affairs Division problems, projects, or functions to be 
transferred to or from the Air Force. 

2. All Air Force personnel now with Civil Affairs Division could be trans- 
ferred to the Air Foree—if this transfer were accomplished gradually. However, 
it would he most desirable if at least two or three Air Force Officers would remain 
in Civil Affairs Division to facilitate resolution of Civil Affairs/Military Govern- 
ment problems with aviation implications. 

3. It isemphasized that the above comments apply only to Civil Affairs Division 
and do not prejudge dispositions within the theaters of occupation by the theater 
commanders. 


Agreements on historical functions 


1. The Historical Division, WDSS, and the Air Force historical office were 
organized independently and are administratively autonomous. Since the ending 
of hostilities the major task of each organization has been to prepare its part of 
the official history of the ““United States Army in World War II.” Close liaison 
and coordination exists between the two historical organizations with the result 
that all matters such as scope, standards, access to records, distribution, etc., 
have been resolved. It is believed that the mutual clearance and concurrence 
that each organization receives from the other before the volumes are published 
should continue so that each organization can profit from the other’s experience 
and that the public will know that the histories as produced have the official 
approval of both the United States Army and the United States Air Force. 

2. In writing of the history of World War IJ it would be impossible to present 
a clear and factual account if the air and ground story were not integrated just 
as they were integrated during the war. It will be necessary for certain Air 
officers to remain on the staff of the Historical Division until the history is com- 
plete to make certain that tactical air phase is complete and receives adequate 
treatment within the ground volumes, 
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3. Recently a special fund was established with the Army Central Welfare 
Agency as custodian to insure the completion and publication of the official his- 
tory, ‘‘United States Army in World War II” (Ground Forces, Air Forces, Service 
Forces). It is known that some volumes will cost more to produce then others so 
it is recommended that any decision partitioning this account into separate funds 
for the Air Force and Army be postponed until more experience and more ade- 
quate cost analyses can be obtained. Pending final decision on division of the 
fund it is recommended that the Chief Air Historical Office continue as a member 
of the Council administering the fund. 

4. (a) The Historical Division is planning to develop a unit histories section 
to execute those responsibilities assigned to the Division by War Department 
Circular No. 204, August 2, 1947. Part II of the circular, Distinctive Insignia, 
lifts the prohibition on manufacture of distinctive unit insignia and outlines the 
procedure and priority by which the insignia may be secured by units. Prior to 
World War II the Historical Section, Army War College, determined and prepared 
for the Quartermaster General the histories of units, including Air, on which 
the designs of coats of arms and units insignia are based. During the past war 
the preparation and issuance of coats of arms and unit insignia was suspended, 
but the Historical Section, Army War College maintained unit files in anticipation 
of the reopening of the program. A short time ago, the Historical Section, Army 
War College was combined with the Historical Division, WDSS, along with the 
above-mentioned files. These files will be the records upon which the unit 
histories will be based. 

(b) The files are now being maintained by one warrant officer who files orders 
showing changes in status of units such as activation, inactivation, redesignation, 
change of station, ete., as published by the Adjutant General, Army areas, and 
air commands. It is believed that the Air Force unit files should be transferred 
to the AAG Records Administrator for maintenance when the Air Adjutant 
General assumes the function of recording changes in status of air units now being 
performed for the Air Force by the Adjutant General. 

(c) In line with the above it is believed that the Air Force should assume 
responsibility as soon as possible for the determination and compilation of data 
on Air Force units. This recommendation is made for the following reasons: 

(1) On assumption by the Air Adjutant General of those functions performed 
for the Air Force by the Adjutant General, the Historical Division will be unable 
to maintain the unit historical files for Air Forces units unless complicated and 
expensive liaison is maintained between the Air Adjutant General and the His- 
torical Division. 

(2) As the program for design and issuance of unit insignia and coats of arms 
is just being implemented and has not started actual operation as vet, it is believed 
that the Air Force might be desirous of revising regulations and directives con- 
cerning the unit history, battle honors, unit insignia, etc., along lines more suitable 
to the Air Force. 

5. The Historical Division is preparing an Order of Battle and a day-by-day 
chronology of the war. It may be that the Air Force will-desire to do the work 
applicable to the Air Force under their supervision but as the work has not 
advanced far enough for a decision it is reeommended that the Historical Division 
remain responsible for its completion at this time. 


Agreements on statistical office functions 

1. The enactment of the National Security Act of 1947 raises three broad 
problems with respect to the functions of the Central Statistical Office, the 
Statistical Control Division of Army Air Forces and other statistical and reporting 
services as follows: 

(a) The coordination among the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force on 
common reporting and statistical services and particularly in submitting to 
the Joint Staff and the Secretary of Defense reports in comparable units, 
terminology, and periods so as to enable evaluation and comparison of data 
obtained from the three departments. 

(b) The transfer to the United States Air Force of responsbility for statistical 
and reporting services pertaining to the United States Force which have 
heretofore been processed through the War Department. 

(c) The servicing of the Office, Secretary of Defense with statistical 
analyses and studies required for planning, policy, and operating decisions. 

2. In connection with the problems outlined above, until such time as the 
organization of the Office, Secretary of Defense and the Joint Staff are formulated, 
specific proposals with respect to paragraph le must await further development. 

vi regards paragraphs la and b above the following agreements have been 
reached. 
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(a) That the Central Statistical Office and the Statistical Control Division 
be designated as the agencies for their respective departments to effect any 
necessary actions or coordination required by la above. 

(6) That the Air Force will continue to furnish reports necessary for 
publication of documents such as the Civilian Personnel Statistics Bulletin, 
the War Department troop program, Strength Reports of the Army, and the 
War Department Troop List, as prescribed by the Central Statistical Office. 
The discontinuance of the joint Army-Air character of each of these publi- 
cations and the institution of separate publications for each Department 
will be accomplished as rapidly as feasible but of necessity will be governed 
by the requirements for presenting joint Army-Air statistics to budget and 
common supply and service agencies. 

(c) That field reports will be separated as rapidly as is consistent with 
the shift of functions from the War Department to the Departments of 
Army and Air so as to provide for reports on Air Force matters going direct 
to the Headquarters, United States Air Force. 


Agreements on management office functions 


1. Since the work of the Management Office is basically internal, concerned 
almost exclusively with administrative and management operations within the 
staff area, rather than Army-wide matters, there will not be very many points 
at which there is potential overlap of functions between this office and its counter- 
part in the Air Force. 

2. There are three principal areas in which this office will be affected in the 
separation of the Air Force. 

(a) Withdrawal of USAF officers from agencies of the War Department 
roups. 
. (oy Administration of USAF personnel remaining in the War Department 
groups or subsequently assigned to the War Department groups. 
(c) Allocation of funds. 

3. On the first of these points—the withdrawal of Air Force officers from the 
War Department agencies—it is understood that the Air Force will withdraw 
its officers individually over an extended period rather than establish percentage 
quotas for specific dates. It is also understood that the Career Management 
Branch, P. and A. Division will be primarily concerned with filling the resulting 
vacancies with Army officers. Apparently, there is no action necessary by the 
Management Office on this problem until the actual withdrawal of Air Force 
officers begins. 

4. The problem indicated in paragraph 2b above, regarding the authorization 
and administration of USAF personnel remaining in the War Department groups 
or subsequently assigned to the War Department groups, breaks into two parts: 
(a) The administration of Air personnel assigned to Army agencies; and (6) the 
administration of Air and Army personnel assigned to joint agencies. This is 
being worked out by O. & T., P. & A., the Manpower Board, and the Management 
Office. The proposed plan worked out by these agencies will be submitted to 
Headquarters, AAF, for concurrence. The Allocations Branch of A-3 has already 
indicated its willingness to go along with whatever arrangement is worked out 
by the Army. 

5. As far as the administration of the joint agencies is concerned, there are 
four subdivisions of this problem: 

(a) Civilian and military personnel authorization. 

(b) Military personnel administration. 

(c) Civilian personnel administration. 

(d) Civilian personnel budget. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not been able as yet to give any indication as 
to how the administration of their agencies will be handled under the new setup. 
There are two alternatives: either to have the administration of the Joint Staff 
handled by a central agency at their level or in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, or to have the present system of Army-Navy contributions of personnel 
and money on a roughly 50-50 basis broadened so that there will be one-third 
participation by Army, Navy, and Air in contributing to the support of the 
Joint Staff. This office and most of the Army and Air agencies with whom the 
problem has been discussed favor the first alternative: the creation of an operating 
management office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take care of adminis- 
trative matters for his immediate office plus the Joint Staff, the Munitions Board, 
the Research and Development Board, and any other committees or agencies 
which may be established at that level. However, until this basic decision is 
reached, it will not be possible to arrive at any definite agreement with the Air 
Force on the administration of the joint agencies. Agreements have been reached 
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to handle the administration of the Air Force share of the Joint Staff authori- 
zation, budget, and personnel, if it is decided that the Joint Staff will be supported 
on a three-way contribution basis. 

The allocation of budgetary funds to the Air Force will be handled by the 
Management Office insofar as the payment of salaries for departmental civilian 
personnel in Staff is concerned. However, it will not be possible to determine 
precisely the amount of money involved ia the transfer until each of the Staff 
agencies has come to an agreement with the Air Foree regarding the number of 
people involved in the split-off of functions between Army and Air. For example, 
the amount of money that should be transferred from the Intelligence Division 
to A-2 cannot be determined until those two organizations come to an agreement 
as to the functions which will be carried by each organization. As soon as these 
determinations have been made and approved, arrangements will be made with 
the Budget Division and the Air Comptroller for the transfer of the necessary 
funds. At this point, it does not seem likely that there will be any large amount 
of money involved in the transfer since the Staff agencies will need to maintain 
the bulk of their present staff for strictly Army activities. 

Agreements on Staff Communications Office functions 

1. Staff Communications Office will continue to perform prcsent service to the 
Air Force. 

2. If, at a future date, the above agreement is found to be impractical, a survey 
will be made to determine whether or not these functions should be assumed by 
an Air Force Staff agenev. 

Agreements on Judge Advocate General functions 

The Department of Air will assume all functions, as they pertain to the 
Department of Air, now charged to the Judge Advocate General (except those 
pertaining to real estate and construction contracts). This transfer of functions 
will be accomplished gradually as the Air Force becomes prepared to assume them. 

The Department of Air will not assume responsibility for appellate review 
as provided by Article of War 5015 pending passage, by the Congress, of necessary 
legislation. 

3. Reallocation of space authorizations and personnel between the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General and the Air Judge Advocate is being studied and 
will be presented at a later date. 

(Norr.—The above agreements, except for the portion shown in parentheses, 
will hold after the separation of the Air Foree. Further discussions are being 
held concerning the portion shown in parentheses.) 


(Enclosure 5) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 14, 1947. 
Memorandum to: The Secretary of the Army, and 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

I understand that some question has arisen concerning the status of the Army- 
Air Foree agreements dealing with the initial implementation of the National 
Security Act. These are the agreements which were published in printed form 
by the War Department under date of September 15, 1947. 

You will recall that the Secretary of the Army, in a memorandum submitted 
to me on September 8, made the following statement: 

‘“e * * T realize that it is impossible, at this time, to determine with any 
certainty that. these agreements are final ones in any sense. Only further detailed 
planning, implementation, and practical operation can justify a final determination 
as to the functions of the two Departments.”’ 

You will also recall that the memorandum from which I have just quoted was 
referred to with approval by both of you in your joint memorandum to me of 
September 22, in which you transmitted to me Transfer Order No. 1. 

Finally, you will recall that at a press conference on September 23 I stated that 
I had ‘‘given my approval to the general framework and intent of the agreements,” 
but that the agree ments were “not final’ but were instead “‘subject * * * to 
interim adjustment.” 

I feel sure that it is clear ‘to the three of us that it is the intent of all concerned 
that the agreements do not by themselves transfer any functions, property, per- 
sonnel, records, etc., from the Army to the Air Force and that despite any language 
that may appear in the printed agreements, appropriate orders as required by 
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the National Security Act of 1947, of which Transfer Order No. 1 is an example 
will continue to be required in order to put the agreements into effect. 4 
In view of the wide distribution which the printed agreements have received, 
and in view of the questions that have arisen concerning the agreements, I believe : 
that it would be well for this memorandum to be made available to Army and q 
Air Force personnel, in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding on the part Z 
of those persons having an interest in this matter. = 


















(Signed) Forrestau. 





Mr. Kennepy. Has any analysis been made by the Army with 
regard to the positions held by the military which have predominantly 
civilian.characteristics? In other words, there has been a great deal =~ 
of comment of late to the effect that quite a number of positions in 7 
the national defense are totally civilian in their make-up and are 
occupied by the military. 1 was wondering if any analysis or study 
or survey has been made along those lines. 

Mr. ALexanver. Yes; that falls in the personnel field, and I am 
not personally familiar with that. lam aware of the fact that matter 7 
has been studied and a number of steps taken on it within the Army 4 
with the idea of not having people in uniform doing work which 
civilians might do. I could get you a report on that, if you desire. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask what I asked the Secretary 
this morning. Do you have any idea how much surplus acreage and 
other real estate the Army is now controlling which it is leasing out, 
or otherwise, or leaving idle and which is not being used for military 
purposes at the present time? 

Mr. ALexanper. I cannot give you a figure on that. I know that 
prior to the outbreak of the Korean war we were still in the process 
of disposing, deeding, or otherwise getting rid of property, some of 
which we have had to get back since Korea. That is roughly parallel 
to what happened with respect to some of the trucks or other things 
we declared surplus. I can, however, get the figures and the facts 
on that. 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate it very much if you could get 
us detailed figures and facts on that and insert them in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 



































Tue AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 28, 1951. 
Hon. Hersetrr C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: In accordance with my statement before the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subeommittee on July 19, 1951, I am submitting the 
information concerning the reserve plants and installations currently held by 
the Navy Department for military use in the event of full mobilization. 

Enclosure 1 is a list of airfield properties currently controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. As you will note, most of these have been outleased either to 
municipalities or private individuals. 

During World War II the Navy used approximately 617 airfields for a variety 
of missions, including fleet-support training, Naval Air Transport Service, and 
ferrying aircraft. Only 210 of these fields have been retained, and 60 percent of 
these facilities are being utilized at present. The reserve facilities, as shown on q 
the attached list, are kept on a stand-by basis for mobilization purposes, and they 
are leased to municipalities for public purposes or t¢ private individuals. 

All leases to private parties are awarded on.a competitive-bid basis, and the 
rentals are applied to the cost of maintaining and repairing the facilities. In this 
way the Navy keeps the airfields in usable condition, and the facilities continue 
to be devoted to useful purposes, 
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Enclosure 2 is a list of departmental reserve plants in idle or stand-by condition 
not currently producing military-type products. 

Both enclosures 1 and 2 are current as of August 1, 1951, and the reserve prop- 
erties are under constant study to determine their need in case of immediate 


mobilization. 


The Navy Department will be glad to furnish any additional information on 


this subject upon request. 
Sincerely yours, 


Joun T. KopuHier. 


(Enclosure 1) 


Airfield properties under the jurisdiction of the Navy outleased or available at the 
present time (stand-by status) 





Name of activity and location 





Marine Corps Airfield, Gillespie, Calif_- 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Santa Rosa, Calif 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Vernalis, Calif_- 

Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Fla seeks 

Naval Air Station, Opa Locka, Fla. (part of 
Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla.). 

Malabar Satellite Field, Broward County, Fla., 
Melbourne, Fla. 

Roseland Field, Indian River County, Fla_- 

Outlying field, Amelia Earhart Field, 
Air Station, Miami. 


| 


Land | 
area, | 
acres | 


687.76 | 

498. 00 | 

710. 00 
1, 181. 30 
1, 558. 00 


640. 00 


1, 025. 00 


Naval | 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Bronson Field, Fla 


Naval Air Station (LTA), Richmond, Fla_____. 

Gulf Beach Gunnery Range, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Spruce Creek Field, Volusia County, Fla___-__- 

Osceola outlying field, Seminole County, Fla__- 

Outlying field No. 32111, 
ville, Lil 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Arlington Heights, | 
Ill 


Naval Air Station, Bunker Hill, Ind 

Naval Air Station, Ottumwa, Lowa iat 

Naval Air Station, Hutchinson, Kans__-.__-- 

Outlying field, Newton, Newton, Kans 

Naval Air Station (LTA), Houma, La_- 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Casco Bay, Maine 
(seaplane hase). 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass. 

Outlying field, Smartt Field, St. Louis, Mo-.-.- 

Naval Air Ste ation, Cape May, N. J ; 

Marine Corps Air Station, Ati antic, N. C . 

Marine Corps Air Station, New Bern, N. C. 
(Oak Grove). 

Marine Corps Air Station, Bogue, N. C______- 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Harvey Point, 
N.C. 
— Air Technical Training Center, Norman, 

Okla. 
Naval Air Station, Tillamook, Oreg. (LT A) 
Marine Corps Air Station, Congaree, 8S. C 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cuddihy Field, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. (Rodd Field). 
Chase Field, Beeville, Tex._....----.._-- 
Marine Corps Air Station, Eagle Mountain 
Lake, Tex. 


Marine Corps Air Field, Rhome, Tex 


— Auxiliary Air Station, Waldron Field, 
Nav ‘al Auxiliary Air Station, Creeds, Va----_-- 2 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Pungo, Va 


Naval Auxilis ary Air Station, Arlington, Wash__- 
Naval Air Station, Pasco, Wash 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Quillayute, Wash_. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Shelton, Wash___-- 
Outlying field, Coupeville, Wash 
Outlying field, Mount Vernon, Wash 


Libertyville, Liberty- | 


| 1, 806. 00 


200. 53 


917.91 


771. 65 


1, 072. 00 
1, 208. 00 


= 
= 


565. 00 | 


1, 744. 00 
847.00 


323. 30 


—_ 
co. 
IS t 
i) 
th 


1, 640. 04 
803. 00 


861. 00 


502. 60 
2, 480. 00 


1, 214. 00 
640. 00 | 
272. 00 
445. 00 | 

1, 123.00 | 

2, 218. 00 


1, 202. 00 





663. 94 


Remarks 








Leased to county of San Diego. 
Used as an outlying field. 
Do. 
Leased to Broward County. 
Leased to city of Opa Locka and Dade Coun- 
ty Port Authority. 
Grazing lease. 


Do. 
Leased to city of Hialeah. 
Pensa- 


Outlying field to Naval Air Station, 


cola. 


| Leased to Miami University. 


Entire range leased. 


Grazing lease 
oO. 
Leased. 


Do. 


Leased to Bunker Hill Corp. 

Leased to city of Ottumwa. 

Leased to Mid-Continent Industries. 
Leased to city of Newton. 

Leased to parish of Terrebonne. 
Inactive. 


Leased to Dukes County. 


Leased. 

Permit to Coast Guard. 

Used for gunnery training. 

Agricultural lease and 
Cherry Point. 

Used for gunnery training and outlying field 
to Cherry Point. 


fieid to 


outlyir 1g 


| Leased to town of Hertford. 


| Inactive. 


Leased to Tillamook County. 
Permit to South Carolina National Guard. 
Permit to city of Corpus Christi. 


Auxiliary landing field to Corpus Christi. 


Outlying field to Corpus Christi. 

Temporary permit to Texas National Guard 
and Marine Aircraft Corp. 

Inactive. Transfer to Department of Justice 
proposed. 

Permit to Nueces County (part only). 
lying field to Corpus Christi. 

Agricultural lease and outlying field to 
Norfolk. 

Transfer to Coast Guard proposed. 

Leased to town of Arlington. 

| Leased to city of Pasco. Declaration of sur- 
plus in process. 

Outlying field to Seattle. 

Permit to Mason County, Wash. 


Out- 


| Agricultural lease. 


Do. 
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In addition to the facilities listed in the foregoing tabulation there are approxi- 
mately 95 fields designated as outlying fields which have been retained by the 
Navy. These fields are used for a variety of purposes, such as landing fields for 
primary training, carrier qualification training, gunnery training, ete. They vary 
in size from 95 acres to 1,100 acres. The commands having cognizance over these 
fields are being asked to study the need for these fields for presently planned 
operations as well as for mobilization purposes. Upon completion of the study, 
appropriate steps will be taken to dispose of outlying fields in excess to the needs 
of the Navy. 


(Enclosure 2) 


Departméntal reserve plants not producing mobilization or similar product, idle or 
stand-by, Aug. 1, 1951 


| 


Facility and location Sponsor Product . eer Remarks 

Naval industrial reserve ord- | BuOrd Armor and) Navy.-.-; Unused stand-by. Cost of main- 
nance plant (formerly Bethle- | gun barrels. | tenance included in sale of 
hem Steel Co.), East Lehigh, | | | Bethlehem, Pa., plant to Beth- 
Pa. | | lehem Steel. 

Naval industrial reserve ordnance |_..do_..... Armor and |...do__...; Unused stand-by. Land _pri- 
plant (formerly Midvale Co.), | heavy forg- vately owned or leased. 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. | | ings. | 

Naval industrial reserve ord- |_..do----- A. P. projec- |_..do_.__.| Unused stand-by. 
nance plant (1) (formerly Car- | tiles. 
negie-Illinois Steel), Pittsburgh | | | 
(Hays), Pa. 

Naval industrial reserve ship- | BuShips| Destroyers, |_..do___.. | Advertised as available for leas- 
yard (formerly Todd Shipyards |; destroyer | | ing. Portion being used by 
Corp.), Seattle, Wash. tenders, and Army under revocable permit. 

ship repairs. | | Land privately owned = or 


| | leased. 


Mr. Brownson. I would like to point out in that connection some- 
thing that you are no doubt aware of. This is the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, and we find on the part of townships, coun- 
ties, and the lower echelons of government this type of thing works a 
tremendous hardship on the tax structure and on their tax base for 
the operation of the whole economic unit. That is one reason we are 
particularly interested in that phase of the surplus. 

In other words, a county may be two-thirds Army base, and when 
the base is turned around and is rented out on a dollar basis plus a 
maintenance fee, that county still loses the tax revenue from that 
area even though crops may be raised on it and sold, and everything 
else. In many instances that is working to the disadvantage of the 
public relations of the armed services. 

1 think that we are all conscious of the fact we cannot fight a war 
with real estate, and I am sure that you are working as hard as you 
can to solve that problem. I would rather see a few mistakes made 
honestly in the direction of letting land go and having to get it back 
again. I think errors in that direction in the long run are probably 
more understandable than to hold onto a lot of real estate, as the 
Secretary said this morning, because nobody gets much criticism for 
having too much of anything. 

Do you have any idea of what the engineers wanted with that 61% 
million gallons of olive-drab enamel? 

General Reever. That was all kinds of paint, not any one kind. 
It was the entire requirement for the Army for 1 year. 

Mr. Brownson. That was based upon the entire requirement for 
the Army for 1 year? 
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General Reeper. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. A paint manufacturer that wrote me facetiously 
said that along with a rifle they were going to issue a soldier 2 gallons 
of paint. 

The Secretary mentioned this morning an agreement concerning the 
problem of the Air Force and the Army and their relations on quarter- 
master supplies, which I think he called the Eisenhower-Spaatz agree- 
ment. Could you outline roughly what that agreement covers for us? 
Is the agreement itself classified? Is it a lengthy thing? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It was consummated while I was still a junior 
officer in the Reserve, and I do not think that I ever read it completely, 
and I do not know whether it is classified. My impression is that the 
gist of it was to determine which of the functions previously performed 
by the Army for the Air Corps while it was a part of the Army should 
continue to be performed by the Army, and which should be performed 
separately by the Air Force. 

Mr. Brownson. As you can see, we are very interested in keeping 
the Air Force out of the quartermaster business. That is one reason 
why it would be helpful if we had some information, inasmuch as 
that agreement tends to operate to nullify some of the provisions of 
the memorandum of July 17, 1951, which makes a definite exception 
of agreements already in existence. 

Mr. ALexaNnpeR. I will check into the classification and the 
subject matter of that agreement more carefully. 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate it if you could give us the 
information. Obviously, we are not interested in the detailed 
rundown of it. 

Mr. Atexanper. I think it is how the specific issues, when they 
come up in the future, will be determined, is the important thing. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right, and the only reason I am inter- 
ested in the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement is because it very defi- 
nitely has made an exception in the memorandum; the existing 
agreements in that particular field are not overruled by this 17th of 
July memorandum. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Is it possible for the committee to obtain a copy of 
the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement? 

General Rreeprer. I do not know why not. I do not think that it 
will get vou very far because it was merely a basic agreement which 
required a great many implementing agreements. 

Mr. Lampass. I think all we are interested in is those phases of 
the agreement which relate to supply between the two branches. 

General Reever. There is a minimum of one for each technical 
service. There were at least two for the Quartermaster. One, I 
remember, was Quartermaster-type services. There was one on 
subsistence. I think that clothing was a separate one. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Would it be an inconvenience to furnish us with 
copies of those implementing agreements? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As Secretary Lovett said, subject to anv high 
security classification, we will be glad to make them available. I 
would like to say this, if I may: My understanding—and I may be 
wrong—of what Mr. Lovett was saying this morning was this present 
directive does not intend to undo anything already done. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is my understanding, too. 
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Mr. ALExANpDER. Whether by the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement or 
anything else. It was not my understanding that Secretary Lovett 
meant there were things in the agreement which contemplated in the 
future some turning over of supply functions to the Air Force which 
have not already been turned over. My belief is that Secretary 
Lovett considers that nothing can be turned over from here on 
that has not already been turned over except with the Secretary of 
Defense’s approval. 

Mr. Lantarr. If it only excepts what is done under that agreement, 
I think it is immaterial, but if it excepts it with the idea that nothing 
will be done in the future to disturb the provisions of that agreement, 
I think-the committee would be interested in it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We will obtain the document for you. I would 
be interested to know whether Mr. Gilpatric has any different view 
for the Air Force on what Mr. Lovett meant this morning. 

Mr. Giupatric. I do not believe that I would completely go with 
your interpretation. We recently made an agreement with the 
Quartermaster covering the depot storage issue and maintenance of 
certain supplies overseas. Now, for example, in France, we may be 
operating to a greater extent there than the Army. We do not know. 
But there is a program worked out whereby in certain phases the 
supply function—and I am speaking only of distribution now, not 
of procurement—the storage and maintenance and issuance of certain 
items will be turned over over a period of time. That agreement has 
been made, and it was some time before this directive, and it was not 
my understanding that that program would be stopped. It has already 
been approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Atexanper. I would agree with that. I only meant for the 
future it was my understanding that Secretary Lovett meant that 
any such future arrangements would have to be approved by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Lantarr. These witnesses have been very helpful and bene- 
ficial to us. I know how busy they are. I wonder if we can agree to a 
future date when we can recall them at their convenience. 

Mr. Bonner. This wil conclude Mr. Alexander’s testimony and 
we will continue hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
the following day, Friday, July 20, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
Room F-16, United States Capitol, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Donohue, Fine, Lantaff, Harden, 
Brownson, and Curtis. 

Also present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel of the full com- 
mittee and Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Small, will you call the roll of the subcommittee? 

Mr. SmMauu. Mr. Donohue? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Shelley? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Fine? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Here. 

Mr. Smatu. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. HAarpen. Here. 

Mr. SmMauu. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Here. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Here. 

Mr. Smatu. Mr. Bonner, Chairman? 

Mr. Bonner. Here. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Kimball, Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Giupatric. Mr. Bonner, Mr. Kimball is before the Senate this 
morning. He asked with your permission if we could change the order 
of witnesses, and that I would start for the Air Force if that is agree- 
able. 

Mr. Bonner. That is perfectly agreeable. 


STATEMENT OF ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. P. E. RUES- 
TOW, COL, L. E. JOHNSON, COL. J. C. McCAWLEY, AND CAPT. 
T. E. BRASWELL. 


Mr. Bonner. As chairman of this subcommittee I want to say to 
you gentlemen that this subcommittee holds no personal feeling in 
this matter whatsoever. The membership hold the gentlemen of the 
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armed services in the highest regard and appreciate the value of you 
men and your associates to this Government. 

The effort of this subcommittee is to endeavor to see if we can bring 
about increased efficiency and economy in the national defense. If 
the committee is wrong, then the committee is composed of such men 
as are willing to be shown that they are wrong. We are working 
under a legislative reorganization act of the Congress that sets forth 
and sets out what shall be done as our committee responsibility. 

I must make an observation as chairman of the subcommittee. I 
believe the subcommittee found more cooperation in the field than we 
are finding here in Washington. That is my personal observation. 
I anticipate and look forward with pleasure to the other visits that 
this committee will make in the central area of our country and on 
the Pacific coast. 

This subcommittee is deeply appreciative of the courtesies and the 
kindness and cooperation that the various commanding officers have 
shown and extended. So on that basis and on that ground we want 
to proceed and have a thorough understanding. 

I do hope that the President’s directive at all times will be con- 
sidered here, because after this subcommittee began it will be recalled 
that the President issued a directive right along the lines of the pur- 
pose of our work. 

In our conferences on our report—and that is what this is—I hope 
that will be borne in mind. Not only the Congress is interested in 
the matter but the Chief Executive is vitally concerned, for I believe 
he meant what he said in his directive. 

You may proceed, Mr. Gilpatric. 

Mr. Giuparric. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
in my capacity as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Matériel I 
have responsibility for procurement and supply. Mr. Finletter asked 
me to meet with you here today to discuss your report insofar as it 
affects the Air Force and to give you any information that you desire. 

On the point that you just made, Mr. Chairman, I think you will 
find in the headquarters of the Air Force complete cooperation. If 
you don’t, we are going to do something about it because we do feel 
that there should be no lack of understanding between your committee 
and what you are trying to accomplish and what we inside the Air 
Force are trying to accomplish. 

After all, we have the same objective in the end. I would like to 
start by following a statement that I have prepared in regard to your 
report, and then I will answer of course your questions and discuss 
any particular items. 

Mr. Lovett has already given you the position of the Department 
of Defense as a whole in regard to your report, chiefly in the form of 
that policy statement that he read. I would like to begin by em- 
phasizing the very large area of agreement, both within the services 
and between the services and the Department and this committee. 

I really think there is a relatively small portion of the field where 
there is any fundamental difference of view between this committee 
and the services. Certainly that is true with regard to the Air Force, 
as you will see from my comments on the part of the Air Force as re- 
gards the individual recommendations that the committee makes. 

First on the question of the legislative framework for supply 
management, we agree with Mr. Alexander of the Army, and with 
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Mr. Lovett, that there already resides in the existing legislation suffi- 
cient authority to allow the Munitions Board—to authorize the 
Munitions Board to coordinate the activities of the three departments, 

We feel that is a very important function and we in the Air Force 
thoroughly support and subscribe to it. As the Air Force member of 
the Munitions Board I sit with it regularly, and I feel it is doing a very 
important work. I would like to see it continue in that work, but I 
think it has the necessary legislative support for that work. 

On the subject of military procurement, we agree with this com- 
mittee, I think, 100 percent. We are utilizing single-purchase assign- 
ments, single-service procurement, to a very large degree. We do not 
go out and compete with other services in the field. 

We use the Navy,*we use the Quartermaster General of the Army 
and the other technical services on literally thousands of items. I 
think in the last fiscal year the figures ran into literally billions of dol- 
lars of items that were purchased for the Air Force by the other 
services. 

We intend to continue to utilize the other services for our procure- 
ment, and in that field the Munitions Board, as you know, has task 
forces which study the areas and assign the responsibilities to particular 
services, to us in some respects as you have heard, but principally to 
the Army and in some regard to the Navy. 

On our supply accounting system we are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of that control. We recently installed an electrical mechan- 
ized accounting system which we think will improve the speed and 
accuracy of supply accounting. We do have a large number of 
depots and supply warehouses because wholly apart from common-use 
items the Air Force uses literally hundreds of thousands of items 
which are not common use, but which are peculiar to it and for which 
we have to have facilities and personnel. 

Therefore we have to have the control and techniques to see that 
that system operates. When we come to the medical supply manage- 
ment we feel that is an area where we certainly should not take over 
the purchase, the storage, or the distribution of that item. We feel 
that that is an area where the cross servicing principle has already been 
well applied. 

You have the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency doing 
the purchasing and the Army stores and issues what medical supplies 
the Air Force needs. In our own handling, once the supplies come to 
us, we make maximum use of civilian personnel and do not use to a 
large measure doctors in medical supply. 

In fact out of 2,800 doctors in the Air Force medical staff, we only 
use 2—2 out of 2,800—in supply programs, and those 2 doctors are as- 
signed because they have qualifications for the jobs they do. 

As. far as General Services Administration is concerned, we believe 
that that is a very important part of the over-all supply management 
of the armed services. We ourselves do not deal with them because 
the dealings come through the Quartermaster General in the Army 
who does our purchasing and who works with the GSA. He buys 
items for us through the GSA and then they are turned over to us. 

In the field of cross servicing we practice that to a very large degree. 
For example, in certain areas we render complete supply support for 
both the Air Force and the Army. There are a number of places in 
the world where the Air Force is there pretty much on its own, or at 
least in a dominant fashion. 
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In England, for example, and North Africa, in Greenland, in the 
Philippines, in the Near East, our activities and operations are so 
much larger than that of the other services, particularly the Army, 
that it makes sense for the Air Force to perform the supply functions. 

North Africa, where we are presently building and will have to main- 
tain shortly some six bases, there is a Navy station, but the Navy 
station is, I believe, about a hundred miles from the nearest Air Force 
base. Obviously with transportation facilities what they are, we have 
to rely on ourselves. 

So we believe there must be a flexibility in the system which permits 
various arrangements to be made at various levels and in various parts 
of the world. In Panama, Hawaii, and such places, the Air Force has 
no supply facilities but relies entirely on the Arnty or the Navy. 

Coming to the question of cataloging, we think that is a very im- 
portant project. It is a very large job for us because we have 800,000 
items that are utilized in the various operations of the Air Force, and 
to catalog all of those is of course a major task. But we expect to 
have our part done and in shape to turn over for the common indexing 
of those items which are common to the three services, by the dead- 
line which has been fixed. 

Coming to traffic management we think great strides have already 
been made in coordinating and eliminating duplication and saving 
expense in that area. As vou know, the Air Force runs the Military 
Air Transport Service for all three services. When it comes to ocean 
transport we in turn, with the Army, use the Navy-operated Military 
Transport Service. 

On the utilization of Government property, having started so much 
later on our own than the other services, we did not have the post- 
World War II problems of disposal of surplus that the Army and the 
Navy had. At least it was not our problem so much at that time 
since we were only established separately in 1947. 

But currently we are making a very determined effort to reuse or 
otherwise utilize surplus items. I have some figures here that show 
that during the last fiscal year we had a total of 168,423 tons of excess 
materials. Of that total tonnage we were able, by ourselves, to 
utilize 14 percent—that is items having utilization. 

That represented about $10,000,000 worth of surplus property 
which we found other uses for within the Air Force itself. Then, by 
working with the Federal agencies, we were able to provide for the 
reuse of an additional $3,850,000 of this property. That still leaves 
a considerable area to go in the interests of economy, but my point 
is that we have set up procedures for screening surplus property, and 
we will continue to use every effort to utilize it within the Depart- 
ment, or with other departments. 

On the subject of adequate discipline and training of supply per- 
sonnel, we recognize that as a problem we are always going to have, 
particularly during this period of expansion for the Air Force. As 
your committee knows, our personnel, civilian and military, has grown 
now to a figure of over a million persons. We have had to indoctrinate 
a great Many new untrained, inexperienced personnel. 

We give a large measure of responsibility in that regard to the 
various base commanders—General Cannon, General LeMay, Gen- 
eral Whitehead, and the other command generals—and we also, in 
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the AMC and in our other bases, leave it to the commander in the 
station to maintain the discipline and supervision. 

We do, however, make considerable use of schools. We use, for 
example, the Army schools for our aviation engineers. The Corps of 
Engineers trains our aviation engineers. We have a number of 
supply schools and schools teaching maintenance techniques for both 
our civilians and our military officers and airmen. 

I am sure that there are a number of many instances of overstaffing 
in the Air Force. Iam also sure that there are a number of instances 
of understaffing. With a million personnel, we have to watch that 
constantly. We certainly want brought to our attention from out- 
side, as Well as from within, any instances where we have overdone or 
underdone the job. 

We do maintain a continuous review of that. We have, for example, 
the Air Force Inspector General, whose staff is completely independent 
and who go around and check on the conditions of personnel at the 
various Air Force installations and command stations. We feel on 
the subject of substituting civilians for the military that there is a 
point of diminishing returns beyond which you cannot press that 
substitution, because when it comes to oversea service, as Members 
of Congress know from the present program we have pending before 
you for expansion of our oversea bases to help us carry out our 
missions, we have a very heavy responsibility for staffing areas 
outside the continental United States. 

In those areas we have to rely primarily, or to a large degree, on 
military personnel. We must have them trained in this country first. 
So, while we have, I think, three hundred thousand-odd civilians in 
the Department of the Air Force, there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot substitute them for the military. 

I want to turn briefly to the utilization of commercial activities, 
because I feel we have a pretty good record in that regard. Last 
year we used over 30 percent of the total number of dollars that we 
iad appropriated by Congress for depot maintenance in hiring outside 
concerns to do the work. 

Take the processing of vehicles for oversea shipment, for sending 
out to our strategic air bases. We hire qualified firms in various 
areas Where our depots are located to do our work. Last year we 
spent $85,000,000 in hiring that kind of commercial help from outside 
the Air Force. Next year we expect to spend from $95,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, or 40 percent of our total appropriation, in hiring 
commercial concerns to do our maintenance work. 

You will observe that I have not as yet commented directly on the 
most critical part of your report that dealt with the Air Force, and 
that is what you had to say about an independent supply system for 
the Air Force. 

First of all, I would like to point out that we have a supply system 
because we have to have it for non-common-use items. The technical 
items which are unique to the Air Force are 400,000 in all that I men- 
tioned, which means that we have to have the personnel and the 
facilities to maintain, purchase, and issue those particular items. 

In addition, we feel there are certain common-use items the han- 
dling and distribution of which should be our concern. I want to dis- 
tinguish between procurement and distribution. We do not in any 
way question your judgment on procurement. 
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“ 

As I said, we aecept the principle of single-service procurement, and 
we have no intention of departing from that. Over 12 percent of our 
total appropriations go to common-use items that are purchased by 
the Army and the Navy for us. 

But we feel that there must be some flexibility in that regard. In 
other words, there should not be a rigid bar to the Air Force storing 
and maintaining—not purchasing—certain common-use items. | 
would like to give you as an example—and there could be many, of 
course—the problem of gasoline, because that happens to represent a 
combination of several techniques which your committee has rec- 
ommended. 

In the first place, all the gasoline, whether aviation or motor fuel, 
is purchased by a joint agency—Army, Navy, or Air Force agency 
does all the buying. So, vou have a joint purchasing agency. 

When it comes to distribution, we use three types of distribution. 
The Army handles the motor gas, the ordinary fuel for general-purpose 
vehicles. The Air Force does not duplicate or overlap in that regard. 
When it comes to aviation gas, we feel that we should handle that 
ourselves. 

We use, to a large degree, commercial concerns for distribution, and 
of course when we ship the aviation gas overseas we use the Navy- 
operated Military Sea Transport Service. But, as far as servicing 
high-test aviation gas on our own stations, where the factor of safety 
is very important, we have our own trained personnel for that who, 
with the commercial concerns that specialize in that work, do the job. 

So, in that area vou have a combination of three or four of the 
techniques of supply, management, and distribution that your com- 
mittee has dealt with. There are other items where, by agreement— 
I want to stress the agreement phase—over a period of several vears, 
beginning with the Spaatz-EKisenhower agreement referred to ves- 
terday, the Army and Air Force have worked out various areas where 
we feel that the storage and issue of certain items, such as clothing, 
should be handled by Air Force personnel. 

There are joint regulations to that effect. The regulations have 
been approved by the Secretary of Defense. We are not stepping 
out and trying to overlap or take away from the services that are 
performed for us by the Army. 

As you heard in Secretary Lovett’s directive, there is a very 
definite ground rule set up on any further expansion of that. There 
will be no effort on the part of the Air Force to overlap what is already 
being done by the other services, unless there is a demonstrable saving 
in cost, a demonstrable increase in efficiency, and an approval by the 
Secretary of Defense of that particular arrangement. 

We are not satisfied even with our own judgment in that regard. 
We are doing what the other services you have heard are doing, in 
having our own thinking, our own staff recommendations checked 
by outside people. 

In 1949 the Heller Associates, which is a well-known management 
advisory concern—I think it worked for the Hoover Commission— 
and which has done a great deal of work in the marketing and dis- 
tribution field, commercial areas, made a study of our entire procure- 
ment and maintenance supply set-up. 

We made many changes in our existing practices. We now have 
at work two task forces, each one headed by a professor of the 
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Harvard business school. I should say that in case you think we 
have any partiality for Harvard that the business school happens to 
be the most qualified in the field of marketing and distribution of 
any of the organizations we know of, and that probably accounts 
for the fact that we, as well as the Navy, are utilizing its personnel to 
investigate our practices and tell us if they can stand improvement. 

I want to emphasize to your committee that first of all we recognize 
the value of someone taking a look at us from the outside. We have 
accepted that, and we will continue to accept it, and as far as the 
Headquarters of the Air Force is concerned, we welcome the oppor- 
tunity for you to take a further look at us. 

We would like very much to have you visit, if your committee can 
take the time, one of our Air Force depots and see how the present 
Air Force system works. If there are specific conclusions which your 
committee reaches after examining further into the Air Force supply 
system, we will be glad to consider them. 

I will also, of course, answer any questions that the members of the 
committee may have. 

Mr. Bonner. I was interested in your statement that the Army 
was training your engineers. Do I gather that the Air Force proposes 
to set up an engineering corps? 

Mr. Giupatric. No, sir; we have no plans for that at the moment. 
We do need aviation engineers in conjunction with our air field 
installations. The operation of those installations. 

Mr. Bonner. The Army has an efficient engineering corps. That 
is, it has offices scattered around throughout the United States in 
each corps area, each engineering district. It would appear that 
that service would be available for construction purposes, and to the 
Air Force as well as other branches of the armed services, and it 
would be unnecessary, in the opinion of the Chair, to establish an 
engineering corps in the aviation service in the Air Forces. 

So therefore your statement is that you have nothing in the mill, 
as we might say, that would set up an engineering corps in the Air 
Forces. 

Mr. Gitpatric. Not a duplication of what the Corps of Engineers 
does for us. . 

Mr. Bonner. It would be strictly, then, an engineering corps for 
aeronautics? . 

Mr. Giupatric. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Not a ground engineering corps? Not a construction 
engineering corps? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. We have no mtention, so far as I know, Mr. 
Bonner, to have our own construction engineers. We utilize the 
Corps of Engineers now on all our base constructions. 

Mr. Bonner. Has that been discussed, the subject we are talking of? 

Mr. Ginparric. There are many people—they would not be human 
if they were—who are not satisfied with the service we get out of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

I hear plenty of it. But I will have to be convinced—before we 
go into the direction of the steps that you suggested—that it is a 
sound thing to do before we do it. 

Mr. Bonner. The ground support in your foreign bases, is that 
furnished by the Army or by the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Gitpatric. What do you mean? 
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Mr. Bonner. The ground around your foreign bases must have a 
ground or guard force. 

Mr. Giupatric. We have our own military police and our own 
security personnel. 

Mr. Bonner. I asked the question, are you building up a ground 
force in addition to the Air Force? 

Mr. Giupartric. No; we are not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you contemplate creating a system of Air Force 
depots? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. We have a system of Air Force depots. As I ex- 
plained, it started off of course being largely for items that are peculiar 
largely to the Air Force. 

Mr. Bonner. Where are your depots located? 

General Rurstow. Wecansubmita list. I can tell you where some 
of them are. 

Mr. Bonner. How many do you have? 

Colonel Jonnson. Thirteen depots in the United States. 

Mr. Gitparric. And there are many other stations throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Bonner. They are strictly for aviation parts? 

Mr. Griupatric. No. They have some common-use items such as 
clothing in the areas where, by agreement as I explained to the com- 
mittee yesterday, in France and continental Europe, we have worked 
out an arrangement with the Quartermaster General whereby in cer- 
tain areas where our operations predominate—— 

Mr. Bonner. What is the degree of utilization of the depots? 
Could the Army and Navy use space in the depots? Take for instance 
the Atlanta General Depot. Couldn’t that depot furnish you certain 
services and obviate the necessity of your creating a new depot? 

Mr. Gruparric. I am not prepared myself to discuss individual 
depots, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. There is a depot in each Army Corps area, a general 
depot, as I understand. From our visit, we will say to Atlanta, we 
were led to believe that there is sufficient utilization of the space and 
opportunity there for the various services to be served from that 
depot, in accordance with the intent of the existing law and the pur- 
pose for which this committee is working. 

Mr. Giiparric. That depot that you mentioned I am sure is used 
for Air Force subsistence, for ammunition, for medical supplies, and 
probably other items of that character. But there still are certain 
types of common use items which we have concluded, after a very 
careful study, that we should store and maintain ourselves—machine 
tools, electronic parts. We found at one stage that in the existing 
system, that is, items that we thought were peculiar to the Air Force, 
we found there were counterparts in the Army supply system. There 
were some 40 or 50 thousand items developed by screening. Our use of 
those items was predominant and it was agreed by the Army that we 
should take over that particular type of maintenance and distribution, 

General Stone and General Collins—rather General Vandenberg— 
made a series of agreements that cover certain specified areas that are 
a result of very careful study as to which i the most efficient way of 
handling a particular class of item. But the Army depots are used 
for these large classes of items that I mentioned where the Air Force 
does not do its own storage and issue. 
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Mr. Bonner. This committee has had opportunity to observe air 
bases around the country that have been held in reserve, in custodian- 
ship. What is the policy of the Air Force for the utilization of those 
bases in lieu of having to build new bases? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. Mr. Chairman, of the 309 air bases that are in the 
Air Forces present base program—that is, based on a 95 wing force— 
there are only 6 new bases in the United States, and those 6 have been 
decided upon becaus. there was no existing base either among the 
bases as to which the Air Force has recapture rights—there are a 
number—or bases available from our sister services, and both the 
Army and the Navy have made available to us stations which we 
have used instead of going out and spending money. I know what 
you have in mind, and the President is equally interested. 

Mr. Bonner. We are all above-board about that. This committee 
has just had an opportunity to spend a couple of days at the Bunker 
Hill Air Base, Peru, Ind. The committee was pleased to find the 
facility kept in such a good state of preservation. It is quite a large 
installation. We walked through the buildings. I might say that 
this committee has done a lot of hoofing. We haven’t just been sitting 
in committee rooms. We walked quite a distance in warehouses and 
other facilities around these bases. 

At the Bunker Hill Base we saw quite an area there. It has been 
withheld from the local economy for the benefit of the national defense 
all these years. The committee uses that merely as an example. It 
is hard for the committee or for the civiuian population to understand 
nonuse. If these bases were selected, they were selected by competent 
people at the time. We believe that; I believe it. Evidently Bunker 
Hill was a site selected for a purpose. Why should these bases stand 
idle and new bases be built? It takes millions and millions of dollars. 

There is another case. It happens to be in my State. There are 
two large air fields that have been held in reserve. I don’t know just 
what the condition of them is today. But I take it the runways were 
built pretty substantially. I realize there are heavier planes now. 
These bases have sewage disposal, waterworks, buildings, the Govern- 
ment owns the property, and it is just difficult to understand—repre- 
senting the taxpayers, and you spending the taxpayers’ money—why 
you would go to another place, just a short distance away, and build 
another facility at great expense. I am not speaking in a spirit of 
criticism about this personally or directly, but I would like to have you 
officially explain. 

Mr. Gitparric. In the first place, I want to repeat that there are 
only six new bases in the entire United States. There are a number 
of inactive air installations which are being held in reserve. If the 
end strength of the Air Force is increased—you have seen a lot of dis- 
cussion in that regard—we will need more air bases. 

In World War II we had more than twice the number of air bases 
in the United States than the Air Force is utilizing today. As to the 
number of those bases used in World War II, and which are not being 
used today, we keep them in a reserve status and we may well 
reactivate them. 

But as to the needs of the Air Force at the present time for a 
strategic air command, the runways have to be much longer for the 
heavy jet aircraft, and have made it necessary for us to go into certain 
new stations. 
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Mr. Bonner. But of course you have the right to acquire any 
necessary property adjacent to the property, do you not? Of course 
the Government never gets from real estate what they put in it. 
This is all said in friendliness, with every effort to economize, where 
possible. 

Mr. Griparric. Mr. Bonner, I personally believe very heartily in 
what you say. I know that the Air Force has made a great effort to 
make complete utilization of all existing facilities before going to new 
facilities. 

Mr. Bonner. At this point put in the record where you propose 
to build new bases. 

Mr. Gitpatrric. The new bases, as I remember them, are Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Youngstown, Ohio; Limestone, Maine—General 
Ruestow tells me that some of this information is classified. I think 
I would rather supply it to the committee by communication after 
the close of the hearing. 

Mr. Bonner. I appreciate that. I am not going to force the 
question. This business of classification of material sometimes 
amuses me. People are running around all over the country, and they 
know everything that you are doing. Do you think that you could 
build an air base and keep people from knowing it? You couldn’t 
do it to save your life. That is another question where you say some 
thing is classified and every newspaper in the world has that. 

Mr. Giuparric. I think General Ruestow was referring to the 
utilization of the base. 

Mr. Bonner. The purpose of asking this question is, we are going 
to take this general material and digest it after we finish these hearings; 
then we are going to undertake further studies, further visits around 
bases, and then we are going to continue these conferences. That is 
the reason we want it in the record, to show just what you contem- 
plate, so it would be fair to you and fair to us. We will not offer 
unwarranted criticism. 

Mr. Giuparric. Mr. Bonner, we have recently concluded 2 weeks 
sessions of hearings before the House Armed Forces Committee in 
which we went into the whole air-base picture. We can give you in 
formation which we gave Mr. Vinson’s committee, I am sure, if it 
will be treated in the same way. 

Mr. Bonner. We want the record to show that we are not trying to 
supersede or take away any of the prerogatives of the Armed Services 
Committee, either of the House or of the Senate. This committee 
feels it has a responsibility directly from the Expenditures Committee 
of the House which is entirely different, separate and apart from the 
rights and prerogatives of the Armed Services Committee. It will 
be remembered by anyone who might think this committee was going 
beyond its bounds that the Expenditures Committee wrote the 
National Security Act of 1947. 

Mr. Dononvr? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, could we have that answer completed? 
He just gave us three of the bases. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis, 1 want to be fair with the witnesses and 
with the armed services. They say it is classified information. They 
will give it to us confidentially. 

Mr. Curtis. As I understand it, the classification is only what 
they are utilized for, which is what we are not interested in. We are 
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interested in where they are. The people of Portsmouth, N. H., 
the citizens are writing in complaining about the thing. I think it 
is just utterly ridiculous when vou start talking about a location of 
a base as being classified. That is all we want. In view of the ques- 
tions that we would want to ask the witness, I think it is important 
to know those things. If they waut to stand on it—— 

Mr. Bonner. Let me say this, Mr. Curtis: I appreciate the posi- 
tion the witness is in. He has been instructed that these matters 
are classified; we will respect that information. 

Mr. Curtis. In view of the discussion, | wonder if he could revise 
it. I think the classification—I may be wrong, and if I am wrong 
he can restate his position—I think the classification would be the 
use of them. If I am wrong, and the witness still does not want to 
answer, certainly 1 will abide by his decision. But I would like to 
have that reconsidered as to whether the actual location is classified. 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Curtis, | am relying on General Ruestow. 

Mr. Bonner. Do vou have that discretion? 

Mr. Gripatric. He tells me that I do not have. 

Mr. Bonner. Then we as a subcommittee will not press it. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all right. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Donouve. I would like to pursue the point raised by Mr. 
Curtis. You say it is classified information. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gitparnic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dononve. That is tie lowest level of the usage of any infor- 
mation. You then have restricted and confidential? 

General Rurstrow. Confidential is classified. 

Mr. Dononvur. Vo I understand that this information as to where 
these bases are going to be has not been given to the public by wavy of 
the press? 

Mr. Gitparric. That is correct, Mr. Donohue. During all the 
hearings before the Vinson committee, they were closed hearings. 
You know of the only break that took place during those hearings. 

Mr. Dononvr. There is no question in your mind but that every- 
body in Maine knows that there is a base being installed at Limestone? 

Mr. Giupatrric. I would suppose so, although Limestone is an 
awfully long way from any place that vou or IL will ever visit. 

Mr. Dononver. I happen to be from New England. I happen to 
be from around there. 

General Rursrow. Mr. Donohue, this classification is not our deter- 
mination, of course. 1 have been furnished that information. 

Mr. Giuparric. We are going to give it to this committee. I am 
going to write vou and tell vou this information that you want. 
But this is an open hearing. We would prefer to be governed by the 
matter. 

Mr. Bonner. You can give us a statement on that. Go ahead, 
Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Donouve. I will not press it. 

Mr. Lantarr. The chairman of the whole committee has assigned 
to Mr. Hardy’s committee on governmental operations the task of 
reviewing the whole public works program on the armed services. I 
think that since Mr. Hardy is a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services that he is working closely with them. So that it may relieve 
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the anxiety of some of the members of this committee who are inter- 
ested in going into that matter. I know that that project will be 
undertaken very shortly. 

Mr. Bonner. The question arose only in an attempt to give the 
members of the committee a view of reserve fields in various locations, 
compared to what was proposed. 

Proceed, Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Dononve. Will the Secretary tell the committee who is laying 
out those fields? Is it the Corps of Engineers under the direct super- 
vision of the Air Forces? 

Mr. Giuparric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donouve. Or is it the Army engineers? 

Mr. Giuparric. The Army Corps of Engineers does all of our base 
construction in the United States. The Corps of Engineers lets con- 
tracts to various contractors through its district officers, and General 
Pick, General Knowles, and the other officers in the corps supervise 
the construction. The specifications are drawn up in conjunction with 
our own Director of Installations. The planning, engineering, and 
designing of course has to be in accordance with the requirements 
established by the Air Force. But the construction itself is done 
through the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Donounue. It has always done that—the Army Corps of 
Engineers has always planned and supervised construction of airfields 
prior to the setting up of a separate Air Force? 

Mr. Giuparric. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Dononve. But it is your plan now, is it not, to change that, 
and to set up your own corps of engineers within the Air Forces? 

Mr. Giuparric. As I told the chairman, if there is any such plan, 
it has not reached the Secretary’s office. Before we ever come up to 
this committee or to any other committee of Congress, we have to 
have a very strong conviction that it is something in the public interest 
to be gained by it. There is no plan on the part of the Air Force— 
speaking now simply of the Secretary’s office, because I know, as I 
told the chairman, there are many individual officers who probably 
feel that if we had our own engineers we could do a better job. But 
that is not the position of the Secretary of the Air Force at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Donouue. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. Mr. Secretary, how many women are in the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Gitparric. I will have to ask my experts on that. 

General Rugesrow. 1 am sorry I cannot answer that. We can 
furnish that. 

(The information referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
committee.) 

Mrs. Harpen. Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that the services of the 
women in the Air Force could be used to better advantage? 

Mr. Gitparric. Mrs. Harden, my responsibilities do not include 
personnel. Ihave some personal views about it, but I have only been 
in my present office about 2 months. My judgment really would not 
be very valuable to you on that. I personally believe we could make 
greater use of women, but I do not know the Department’s position, 
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and Mr. Shugart, the Assistant Secretary, who has responsibility for 
personnel, is really the one to answer that question. If you would 
like to get his opinion, I would be glad to give you that. 

Mrs. Harven. In what way do you think they could be used? 

Mr. Gitpatric. That is based on my experience in private life and 
is not based on a judgment of the requirements of the Air Force. 
But I have not been around long enough, to be frank. 

Mrs. Harpren. I have another question. During our field con- 
ferences on May 1, which were held in New York, I asked this 
question: 

It seems that the Army prefers to distribute their own medical supplies. Does 
the Air Force have a plan to set up its own medical supply system? 

Colonel Lurr. Statement No. 11 involves a great deal of study of the problems 
by the military experts from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on down. The military 
portion to be successful must be backed up by a supply system which is entirely 
responsive to military command. The military commander must insist upon and 
be permitted to insist upon absolute assurance that he is going to be able to carry 
out that mission. 

Mrs. HarpEN. To what extent do you consolidate your distribution functions 
and still have that responsiveness to military commander? 

Colonel Lurr. We feel the concept is sound and we certainly are not in a posi- 
tion on the medical level to lay down a different one. My experiences in matériel 
field is that to have that responsiveness to a military command, there should be a 
completely uninterrupted supply system at the disposal of each of the military 
establishments. 

Mrs. HarpEN. To what extent could we alter the medical supply distribution? 

Colonel Lurr. Something on the order of a Sears, Roebuck type of operation. 
All could be supplied out of one depot. Would it be responsive to military com- 
mand; would it be sound from a strategic aspect; I don’t know. While there is 
no active plan to set up a medical distribution system in the Air Force right now, 
there is serious consideration being given to that over a period of time. 

I wonder if you would like to comment on that? 

Mr. Giupatric. I do not know, Mrs. Harden. As I testified in the 
beginning, at the present time we do not purchase, store, or issue medi- 
cal supplies. It is done for us. That area has been specifically ex- 
cepted from the agreements which we now have for the Army for 
taking over or maintaining certain functions of supply. I am sure 
Colonel Luft feels very sincerely as a matériel officer that what he has 
in mind is a good thing, but it is not the position of the Air Force at 
the present time. We have no present plans in that direction. 

Mr. Dononve. Will the gentle lady yield? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

Mr. Donouvr. You say that applies only so far as medical supplies? 

Mr. Giuparric. It is also true, Mr. Donohue, as I testified in 
response to the chairman’s questions, in subsistence, ammunition, cer- 
tain other items where there is no present intention of taking over. 
We accept the fact that there are savings, there is an avoidance of 
duplication in having the Army do all of the supply functions, and all 
the way through I have tried to distinguish between the different 
functions because in procurement there is no difference between our 
position and that of the committee in any respect. 

Mr. Dononvur. How did the Air Force get along during World 
War II before a separate Air Force was set up? Where did it get 
its supplies? 

Mr. Giupatric. During the time it was a corps of the Army of 
course it was supplied by the Army. 

Mr. Donouve. It worked out rather efficiently, did it not? 
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Mr. Giiparric. I was not here, but I heard it certainly operated, 
the Air Force performed its missions. 

Mr. Dononvur. Have you an opinion as to why it could not get 
along the same way now? 

Mr. Gitparric. I think the operations of the Air Force today, 
Mr. Donohue, are of an entirely different character than they were in 
World War Il. We have entirely different types of missions, entirely 
different responsibilities, and I do not think nec essarily what was good 
in World War II] would be good today. 

Mr Donouve. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secre tary: what 
different missions have you now that you did not have in World 
War II? 

Mr. Giuparric. It was not until the end of the war that we had 
the Strategic Air Command, and that, as vou know, is one of our 
major responsibilities. That takes a great deal of supply support 
that we did not have to be furnished when the Air Force was part of 
the Army. 

Mr. Dononve. What was the mission of the Air Force during 
World War II? 

Mr. Gruparric. The mission of the Air Force was the air training, 
air defense, and tactical support of the ground troops, plus the be- 
ginnings of what have now become intercontinental bombing and the 
other functions of the Strategie Air Command. But those had not 
developed to the point where we had anything like the base structure 
that we need today. 

Mr. Donoxnvr. But the missions are the same? 

Mr. Giuparric. I do not think that the mission of an air base, 
that some of these overseas bases perform, is anything like the mis- 
sions that the Air Force had during World War II. 

Mr. Dononve. In what ways do they differ? 

Mr. Gitparric. The type of aircraft, the type of weapons, the 
personnel that are trained for that, the complexity of the equipment. 
At the speed those planes travel today, with the type of complicated 
equipment they require, it calls for an entirely different type of sup- 
port supplywise than the plan of 10 or 15 vears ago. 

Mr. Dononver. Let us assume that a separate air force was not put 
through. Do you feel that the Army would not be in a position to 
handle the mission now carried on by the Air Forces? 

Mr. Gitparric. No, Mr. Donohue, | do not think the Army or any 
other service charged with the responsibility which the Air Force has 
would do the same thing we are doing. 

Mr. Dononve. You would have to get the supplies from a common 
depot, would you not? 

Mr. Giiparric. It would be an expansion of the Army supply 
system or the Navy supply system. The Navy has an air arm and 
the Navy has to have supplies for that. They have entirely different 
conditions for their air operations than the Air Force. 

Mr. Dononvre. Do you know whether or not the Navy has a 
separate depot for their airplane supplies? 

Mr. Gixparric. I believe they do. But the Navy representatives 

‘an tell vou better than I can. I know we do not supply the Navy 
air arm except in certain areas where we have agreed on standardiza- 
tion and joint purchases of certain types of equipment. That is in 
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consonance with your support of cross-serving and joint-agency 
arrangements. 

Mr. Donouver. Is Naval Air and the Air Force developing any 
single service for the procurement of aeronautical equipment? 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Donohue, there is an arrangement in existence 
between the Air Force and the Navy through the Munitions Board 
whereby the Navy has cognizance or responsibility for certain man’. 
facturers than the Air Force does. For example, take Pratt & Whit- 
ney—that is an aircraft manufacturing establishment over which the 
Navy has cognizance. But we buy probably more engines from 
Pratt & Whitney than the Navy does. 

On the other hand, North American. which makes fighter inter- 
cepters, fighter bombers, supplies certain types of aircraft to the 
Navy. We buy for the Navy, the Navy buys for us. We have a 
number of arrangements for standardization and joint purchasing 
arrangements im the electronic fields and other areas of aircraft 
supply. 

Mr. Dononve. To enlighten me and probably the other members 
of the committee: What is the modus operandi of the Munitions 
Board? Do you actually procure for the services? 

Mr. Giueatrric. No. The Munitions Board is not supposed to 
actually operate, but the Munitions Board decides on questions of 
assigning plants to uifferent services in cognizance or questions of 
assignment of single services procurement. The Munitions Board 
does make recommendations and does make decisions. 

Mr. Donounvr. What binding effect has the decisions of the Muni- 
tions Board on the different services? 

Mr. Giuparric. I think as a matter of legislative authority, once 
the Munitions Board has acted, the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
bound by its decisions. I know we consider ourselves bound once 
the Munitions Board has taken action. 

Mr. Dononvur. Do you have anything to do with the letting of 
contracts for these purchases? 

Mr. Gruparric. You mean the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Dononve. The Board. 

Mr. Giipatrric. No, the Board does not let contracts. The con- 
tracts are let by the individual services. 

Mr. Dononver. But vou determine policy of purchasing? 

Mr. Griparric. In a number of areas there are regulations pro- 
mulgated by Munitions Board agencies and committees. We have 
an armed services procurement set of regulations which were drawo 
up by a sort of subcommittee, composed of representatives of the 
services and the Munitions Board. It is a joint effort. 

Mr. Dononve. I am sorry, Mrs. Harden. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me interrupt. There is a roll call m the House. 
Is it desirable that some of the members go in, answer, and return, 
or is it desirable that we take a recess and all go? We will take a 
recess for 15 minutes. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. Mrs. Harden 
was asking certain questions when the subcommittee recessed. 

Mr. Giuparric. May I answer a question Mrs. Harden asked me 
before the recess? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 
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Mr. Givrarric. I find that although we only have as of May 31, 
7,771 women in the WAFS, that is the military personnel of the Air 
Force, we have an objective of 45,000, which I think shows how we 
regard women in uniform in the Air Force. 

Mrs. Harpen. In planning the increased enlistments in the WAFS, 
are they developing their clothing and other requirements based on 
the advanced planning and information to the procurement division? 

Mr. Giiratric. I believe so. 

Mr. Bonner. Referring to our hearings in New York, we have on 
page 277 Lieutenant Commander Dunican who had this to say: 

It just so happens at the present time, we are out procuring Wave uniforms, 
both white and blue. Now at the present time, whether you gentlemen are 
aware of the fact or not, the clothing manufacturing market is very, very de- 
pressed. That just happened to be the situation. The Bureau of Personnel 
suddenly decided to increase Wave enlistments and they passed the information 
on to the Clothing Supply Office. 

The Clothing Supply Office, at that time, had a requisition in process for 
12,000 Wave blue uniforms. They had to reduplicate that with another requisi- 
tion for 12,000 Wave uniforms. But the point I wish to bring out is, they were 
told to go out and get those uniforms. The Waves were coming in; they had 
to have uniforms. And that is our problem of supply. 

I was wondering whether the problem of the Air Force supply was 
about the same, and what you were doing about that. 

Mr. Giiparnric. It is different in this respect, that our buying is 
through the Quartermaster. We do our planning and set up our 
requirements very carefully. But the actual purchasing, as I testified 
earlier, is done for us by the Army. I think the Navy, from what 
you say, did its own in this case. 

Mrs. Harpgen. But you do have your planning? 

Mr. Gruparric. Yes, we do. 

Mrs. Harpen. What steps have the Air Force taken in regard to 
the disposition of salvage and surplus which no doubt will be in 
Korea? 

Mr. Griuparric. We have done a great deal on that. We have set 
up procedures and we have personnel who are prepared to make a 
very careful selection and determination of what items can be brought 
back here, what can be left at other air bases. I think we are very 
well prepared to make an efficient disposal of the military equipment 
of the Air Force in Korea in the event of a truce. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. Those are all the questions that I 
have. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, further developing the questions 
Mr. Donohue was asking, since the purpose of this committee and 
the act is to develop efficiency and economy in the services, you 
stated that the Engineering Corps of the Army was doing your engi- 
neering, and that the Army was, to a certain degree, supplying certain 
materials. 

We have the Naval Air Force; we have the Marine Air Force; and 
a development again in the Army of a certain observation or artillery 
spotting air force. In trying to arrive at central purchasing, placing 
purchasing in a responsible degree of efficiency and so forth, what 
is your opinion about the Air Force doing all the purchasing of the 
other services with respect to airplanes and component parts? 

Mr. Giipatrric. My observations to date, Mr. Chairman, are that 
the existing arrangements through the Munitions Board with the 
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Navy, as regards purchase of aircraft, provide an efficient economical 
system. We work very closely with the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
placing purchases of engines, aircraft and other equipment. 

There is probably a good deal more that can be done. I know 
that the Munitions Board will have further areas to explore. I am 
sure that the Navy as well as the Air Force are open to any improve- 
ments. I think a lot has been done to avoid duplication by virtue 
of this assignment of certain areas of single-service procurement, and 
plant cognizance, so that you don’t have the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy competing as regards the output of a particular manufacturer. 
That is worked out in an orderly way. 

Mr. Bonner. It keeps three overhead staffed personnel in offices 
to do one thing? 

Mr. Gitpatric. If you did not have the personnel that now exists, 
we will say, in the Bureau of Aeronautics, as well as in the Air Matériel 
Command, you would have more in the central agency. I don’t 
believe that—— 

Mr. Bonner. You mean a man goes up the street and can buy 
$50 worth, and you disagree that a man can purchase $500,000 worth 
just as easily as he can purchase $50 worth? 

Mr. Griuparric. I agree if you are buying the same thing. But 
the type of equipment that the Navy buys for itself is very often 
different from our requirements. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. You stated that you are now a representative 
of the air forces on the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Grupatric. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Brownson. We made a recommendation in our report that 
you are probably familiar with, that the role of the Munitions Board 
as it pertains to supply management, should be strengthened. Do 
you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Giuparric. I think that what the Munitions Board is now 
doing is a very adequate job. I do not think it is inadequate. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think its role should be strengthened? 
Do you think it has completely sufficient authority now? 

Mr. Gitparric. I think it has plenty of authority. I think it is 
working very well. 

Mr. Brownson. We have heard the Munitions Board construc- 
tively criticized as being composed today of special pleaders for each 
one of the services. I would be interested in knowing what happens 
when you, for Air, want a policy which perhaps Army doesn’t agree 
with on the Munitions Board. 

Who finally decides the priority in that case? 

Mr. Grtpatric. That is discussed and debated at a meeting of the 
Munitions Board. We have one this afternoon, for example. There 
may well be questions where the three services won’t agree. The 
chairman very often casts the controlling vote in that case. But I 
do not know of any case, and I think the representatives of the other 
services will agree, where we have had to appeal to the Secretary of 
Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In other words, the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force will modify its position in order to reach a mutually 
acceptable result. Sometimes there is nonconcurrence. 

Mr. Brownson. How many representatives constitute the Muni- 
tions Board at the present time? 
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Mr. Giuparric. There is the chairman and the three representa- 
tives of the services or officially the Board. 

Then there are various staff members, committee members, alter- 
nates. There is quite a structure. 

Mr. Brownson. If it came to a discussion, for instance, where Air 
wanted something and Army and Navy did not, what would vou do 
after vour discussion? Would they take a vote among the three 
members? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, sir. Unless the chairman decided to vote 
and voted with us, we would be outvoted. 

Mr. Brownson. If the chairman voted with you you would be 
tied. 

Mr. Giuparric. In a case like that we would have to go to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brownson. You have not had any of that since you have been 
on the Board? 

Mr. Gruparric. I am corrected in that. Admiral Noble tells me 
that the chairman has the right of decision. We would not have to 
go to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brownson. He has the right of decision. You mentioned 
800,000 items that the Air Force is handling, in your original state- 
ment. Was that 800,000 aside from the common-use items or 800,000 
including common-use? 

Mr. Giipatric. It includes the common-use items. 

Mr. Brownson. When we get down to the catalog, we are particu- 
larly interested and very sold by the proposition that one catalog 
should be developed. Is that your understanding of the program, that 
this will result in one catalog, rather than piecemeal catalogs linked 
up to a master file somewhere? 

Mr. Gitparric. As far as common-use items, I think you have a 
point. But I do not think it would serve any purpose to have a 
common catalog of the various items that are peculiar to the various 
services. It is not going to help the other services to have access to 
that. 

Mr. Brownson. You come to a point as to how far you go with 
common-use items. Undoubtedly on technical places on your aircraft 
you are using small motors as to which the Navy may be using iden- 
tical small motors and which may be also used in some radar equip- 
ment in the service. 

Do you see what I mean? Over and above just paper, wastebaskets, 
rubber tires, what we would ordinarily think of as common-use items, 
there are also items that become sub parts of your major assemblies. 

Mr. Giupatric. There are technical items. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, those that will also become common use. 
That is one reason why the committee has been particularly interested 
in avoiding a compartment of this catalog into narrow groups with a 
cross-reference high up where the people in the field do not have 
access to it. 

Mr. Griparric. We believe, Mr. Brownson, that the cataloging 
project should be carried just as far as it can be useful. We think 
there is a lot to be gained from it. 

Mr. Brownson. You made the statement, Mr. Secretary, that dur- 


ing World War II you used nearly twice as many bases as you have 
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now. Were any of those bases completely disposed of, turned back 
into private hands? 

Mr. Giuparric. I think some have been returned to municipalities 
without recapture rights. 

Mr. Brownson. Without recapture rights. Do you have any bases 
that are leased to municipalities or otherwise on a dollar per year plus 
maintenance basis? 

Mr. Giupatric. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you have bases that are in reserve status. 
Then you have some new construction which is contemplated. It is 
our desire to point out that on many of these bases which are sitting 
in reserve status, and also these bases that are on a dollar-a-year basis 
in some of these communities, we are a subcommittee on intergovern- 
mental relationships and I think we would be remiss if we didn’t point 
out to you that this often works a severe handicap on the lower eche- 
lons, particularly the townships, counties and in some cases the States, 
in which these bases have been taken over. 

They are Federal bases and held in suspended animation, because 
on that dollar-a-year lease they are still Government property and 
property taxes accrue to that unit. Geographically they sometimes 
constitute a majority of a township and sometimes the majority of a 
county. 

Mr. Giuparric. I do not believe that the condition to which you 
refer prevails to a great extent in the Air Force. We just do not have 
as much real estate. We did not get started as early as the other 
services. We have a relatively few number of inactive bases which 
we are simply holding in reserve and which are not being utilized by 
either the Air Force or a municipal airport or some similar authority. 

Mr. Brownson. I am glad that you did not get started as early, 
and I hope you will not try to catch up. Is the matter of these in- 
active bases a matter of security classification? 

General Rurestow. No, sir; not the inactive bases. You mean as 
to the names? 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to know which bases you have divided 
into the categories. I would like to know what you have returned to 
municipalities, for instance, where you do not have recapture rights. 
I would like to know what you are sitting with as reserve bases ‘that 
are not active at the present time, that are just sitting there as dead 
real estate waiting for expansion. 

General Rurstow. That would not be classified. We will be glad 
to furnish that. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask the chairman if that could be 
entered in the record at this point? 

Mr. Bonner. It may be entered at this point in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Avaust 4, 1951. 
Hon. Cuar.tes B. Brownson, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Brownson: During my testimony before the Bonner subcommittee 
on July 20 vou requested information concerning the bases which the Air Force 
has transferred without retaining recapture rights, and the inactive reserve bases 
presently under the custodianship of the Air Force. 

Four major type bases have been disposed of without reserving the right of 
recapture. I might, add that this right does not empower the Government to 
reacquire ownership of a base but means that the installation is subject to the 
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exclusive or nonexclusive use by the Government during a period of national 
emergency. I have not included a small number of bases which the Air Force 
leased and later returned to the cities which owned them. The Air Force has 
under its custodianship a total of 11 inactive reserve bases. Most of these are 
in possession of the Air Force for the reason that there were no cities interested 
in using and maintaining the fields in accordance with Air Force requirements. 

I believe you would also be interested in knowing that the Air Force has re- 
tained recapture rights on some 240 major type Air Force installations which it 
has transferred to municipalities. Some of these will be utilized under our 95- 
wing program. You may be assured that the Air Force will overlook no oppor- 
tunity to use the inactive reserve bases in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

I trust this information will be satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Giuparric, 
Assistant Secretary of the Atr Force. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all that I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. To pick up the line of questions Mr. Brownson 
was pursuing, I have one question along that line. Just what method 
is pursued whereby an air base installation of one of the sister services 
might be made available to the Air Force? 

Mr. Girparric. As I recall, Mr. Curtis, the Navy gave us a list of 
some 73 air stations which could be utilized by the Air Force on either 
a joint basis or exclusive basis, or in some cases subject to recapture 
by the Navy in the event of mobilization. 

The Navy has very real needs in the event of mobilization. Of 
those 73, we have a number of very important examples, such as the 
Sampson Training Station, the Shoemaker, and a number of others, 
where we have been enabled to save considerable money by taking 
over and utilizing a Navy installation. 

Mr. Curtis. Who would have the final decision? Suppose there 
were an argument between you and one of those. Suppose you 
wanted one of those 73, you felt you could and wanted to utilize it, 
and the Navy insisted that vou can only have it on a partial basis? 
I do not understand that they can take it away from you in the event 
of mobilization. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Giuparric. We would have to recognize that prior require- 
ment. 

Mr. Curtis. If they are mobilizing you are mobilizing. I do not 
understand. 

Mr. Giiparric. For example we might use it on an interim basis 
for training pilots. We have a program that may be completed 
within a year. We may take a gamble on using a station, thinking we 
will fill that program before that time. 

Mr. Curtis. Of these 73 offered to you, were any of them offered 
to you on a firm basis? 

Mr. Giuparric. Yes, sir, most of them. 

Mr. Curtis. That you could have? 

Mr. Giupartric. I think only 12 were not. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Only a few were not offered outright. 

Mr. Curtis. I saw this Bunker Hill Base and went over it. It is 
a very large base and cost the taxpayers a lot of money. Here is one 
at Youngstown, Ohio. The reason I wanted the location is to see 
whether location might have any effect on it. Bunker Hill, Ind., is 
not too far from Youngstown, Ohio. 

The thing that impresses me is that apparently the people of this 
country do not realize, or the Armed Forces, either, that we owe 
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$260 billion. I mean we are in debt that much. Our income is 
roughly $40 billion, even in good times. We are in debt. 

We have to utilize everything we have. Here I see 73 air stations 
that they have—and I know Bunker Hill is perfectly capable of being 
used with possibly some additional expenditure—yet we have on the 
agenda six entirely new bases. 

Mr. Giupatric. Because the requirements of those bases could not 
be satisfied by using these naval stations. 

Mr. Curtis. Possibly on runways. But as far as the buildings used 
to house the personnel, the tower and so on, those things are identical. 
One of your largest expenses is acquiring the land and building the 
very buildings for just housekeeping, not the runways. 

Mr. Gruparric. Mr. Curtis, there are often limitations because of 
the juxtaposition of rivers, communities, lands. I understand that 
the Quonset Naval Station runway, you just cannot extend it. 

Mr. Curtis. But I can vouch for the fact that you can extend on 
Bunker Hill into two more Indiana counties because it is all flat 
land and farm land around there. I appreciate that I am starting 
from a specific case. But it seems to me that that is the only place 
that we can get at some of these things is by starting at a specific 
case and following through, because otherwise we will bog down into a 
lot of generalities. 

Take that specific case of Bunker Hill Air Base. I would like to 
know why, specifically why the Air Force cannot use that base instead 
of one of the six that they are contemplating building, or are building. 
That would pin it down, would it not? 

Mr. Gitparric. I would like to get you that information. I do not 
know it myself. I can only tell you that the question of mission enters 
into it. For example, you cannot have these heavy bombers operating 
off the same runways as jet fighters. You have to have separate run- 
ways. 

Mr. Curtis. I can appreciate those problems. But I again come 
back to this: The expense of fixing up runways, or even tearing them 
all up and putting in new runways, where buildings are already in 
existence and the land already having been purchased, would be a lot 
less expensive than going into a new area where there is no base. 

Mr. Gitpatric. We thought we had done pretty well out of 309 
bases having to go to only 6 new locations. That is not 100 percent, I 
recognize. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not going to argue that. It is just a question 
that we do not have the money. I sit every day on the floor of the 
House, and in my personal opinion, if you want to talk about the cause 
of inflation, that is the cause of the $260 billion debt. That is where we 
have to start hitting. I would appreciate information on that specific 
item. That might clarify the picture in my mind and possibly would 
be helpful to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Girpatric. We will furnish that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Avaust 4, 1951 
Hon. T. Curtis, 
House of Représentatives. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: During my testimony before the Bonner subcommittee on 
July 20 you requested information regarding the position of the Air Force on the 
use of the Bunker Hill Airport, Peru, Ind., and also the reason for the establish- 
ment of the Air Force Finance Center at Denver, Colo. 
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During World War II, the Department of the Navy utilized Bunker Hill as a 
primary flight training base. After the war the Navy leased the field to the city 
of Peru, Ind., but retained the right of recapture. Subsequently the Navy, in 
response to a survey by the Air Force to determine bases available during an 
emergency, advised that it had no requirement for the installation. 

The Air Force is now processing to the Department of the Navy a request for 
the transfer of this base to the Air Force. It is contemplated that the installation 
will be used by the Air Matériel Command for the storage of equipment. The 
location of Bunker Hill makes it unsuitable for tactical purposes, within the limits 
of our present plans for expansion. 

The new base at Youngstown, Ohio, it might be noted, is positioned for area 
interceptor coverage in the air defense net for the United States. 

With respect to the Finance Center at Denver, I feel that considerations of 
efficiency and decentralization fully justify its establishment. The experience of 
the last war taught that the over-concentration of a clerical workload in one 
geographical location led to much inefficiency. There is not available in one loca- 
tion sufficient civilian manpower and office space necessary to perform the mission 
of a finance center for two of the Armed Services. It is believed that many of the 
difficulties encountered by the Office of Dependency Benefits in Newark, N. J., 
during World War II can be directly attributable to the fact that its entire job 
was centered in one location. You can readily appreciate the importance of 
prompt payment of allotments, payments to dependents of missing persons and 
similar functions. 

In August 1950, the Secretaries of the Air Force and Army became concerned 
over the size of the Army Finance Center at St. Louis, in view of the planned ex- 
pansion of the two services and the experience of the last war. The expansion 
of the functions at St. Louis to meet a war load would require personnel four times 
greater than the number emploved in August 1950. Further, there was no addi- 
tional office space available in St. Louis. The Army Finance Center was occupy- 
ing an ordnance plant under an agreement which provided for complete vacation 
90 days after an official mobilization date. Because of these contingencies the 
Army has been progressively decentralizing certain functions to Fort Benjamin 
Harrison to meet the anticipated overload at St. Louis. 

Accordingly, the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force decided that the most 
sensible way to decentralize the finance functions at St. Louis would be to sepa- 
rate completely the finance accounts and records of the Air Force from those of 
the Army. An agreement was reached in September 1950, which provided for 
the establishment of an Air Force Finance Center outside of the St. Louis area. 
Approval for this separation was obtained from the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The transfer of the Air Force records to 
Denver commenced in January 1951. This operation is now complete. Also 
certain operating and staff functions formerly performed by the Director of 
Finance, Headquarters, United States Air Force, together with participating 
personnel, have been transferred to Denver. 

The city of Denver was selected as the location because it was found to possess 
the necessary space and manpower resources. A surplus medical supply depot 
was recaptured by the Public Buildings Service with the permission and blessing 
of the city of Denver. This former depot now houses the Air Force Finance 
Center. 

I trust this information will be satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Grupatric, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brownson. We have been getting a great deal of correspond- 
ence in Congress from the people located at the airfields. I can check 
the correspondence files and probably come up with the six classified 
airfields immediately. Because every time you want to expand in 
these new localities you destroy communities and move people. 

Mr. Gitpatrric. We get a lot of correspondence, too. 

Mr. Brownson. I imagine you do. That is the difficulty every 
time one of these bases is taken over. When they are held in sus- 
pended animation and never returned to the economy, eventually we 
will get in the position where the armed services will control behind 
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the security of the armed curtain and take a large amount of the real 
estate of the United States. 

I realize that you are not as critically involved in that as some of the 
sister services. But it still becomes a very real social problem and 
the type of economic problem that Congressman Curtis has pointed 
out, particularly when you have uprooted communities and family 
homes where people have lived in that same residence for 150 or 200 
years. It becomes very serious as a problem affecting citizens. 

Mr. Curtis. I imagine you can get questions too when you reac- 
tivate a base that has been inactive? 

Mr. Gitparric. We haven't quite tied down Mr. Bonner’s State, 
near Durham. 

Mr. Bonner. That is a matter that I understand the Armed Servy- 
ices Committee is going into, so therefore | want to stay completely 
away from that. ‘This committee does not want to go into the juris- 
diction of another committee. I think we have a broad enough field 
of our own. 

Mr. Curtis. I feel that way too, Mr. Bonner. My interest is 
solely on the executive expenditure end which has nothing to do with 
the military. That is why I said that I appreciate there might be 
some real military reasons why you could not use it. 

But from the expenditure angle we are very much concerned with it. 
This has been discussed at some length—it has disturbed me con- 
siderably—the recommendations of the committee in regard to 
strengthening the Munitions Board. Have you had an opportunity 
of reading the committee report? 

Mr. Gintparrick. I have. 

Mr. Curtis. On page 174 in part it sets forth quite a bit of the 
views of the committee in regard to the Munitions Board. I might 
read a paragraph just to emphasize it: 

The Munitions board as originally contemplated was to be the medium through 
which industry and the supply needs of the military departments could be meshed. 
To this end the Chairman, and recently Vice Chairman have been selected from 
the business world. 

To these positions they bave brought a detached viewpoint, a knowledge of 
industry and production and experience involving management poliey for busi- 
ness-like methods in the Department of Defense. This practical business ap- 
proach and independence, however, has been accompanied by weakness on the 
part of the Board members and a lack of the leadership contemplated in the 
Munitions Board by the National Securities Act. 

The members of the Munitions Board, including as they do the Under Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary of the respective Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, fave become identified with the special interests which they represent. 
In fact the Munitions Board has become a sounding board for the special plead- 
ings of the three services. 

Mr. Giupatrick. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Curtis. I take from your testimony and also from Secretary 
Lovett’s that you and he and the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
do not feel that that has been the case. You think that the com- 
mittee has been mistaken in its interpretation. 

Mr. Gixtpatrick. I believe so. I speak with some reluctance 
because I have only been serving on the Munitions Board for less than 
2 months. I do not have the experience that goes back over a period 
of vears. 
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Mr. Curtis. I should have asked Secretary Lovett this question. 
I want to direct your attention to the footnote on page 475, where it 
says: 

The subcommittee is advised that within the past few days the Acting Secretary 
of Defense has directed the reorganization of the Munitions Board, It appears 
that the reorganization will carry out in part the recommendations contained in 
this report. The subcommittee is gratified that the Department of Defense has 
recognized the necessity for strengthening the role of the Munitions Board: we 
plan to observe whether the changes will be implemented effectively. 

You have been on it for 2 months. Has there been a change? 

Mr. Gitparric. There has been so far as the Air Force is concerned. 
I think that that reorganization to which you refer is a directive that 
the official representation on the Munitions Board of the various 
services should be someone of the Secretaries other than the procure- 
ment Secretary. 

Therefore Mr. Finletter, the Secretary of the Air Force, has made 
as the official member of the Board within the last few weeks, Mr. 
McCone, the Under Secretary, and I am only his alternate as the 
procurement Secretary. I do not know whether the other services 
have done anything in implementation of that directive or not. 

I think it is a little early to pass judgment on whether that will 
have an effect. What I was directing myself to was the operation of 
the Munitions Board before that. I thik that with or without that 
directive the Munitions Board has been functioning effectively and 
without any special pleading. 

Mr. Curtis. I respect your views and your frankness on it, because 
after all these are conclusions and we are not entirely certain of our 
position, of course. We want to get your view on it. 

Did the Secretary of Defense issue a directive recently that actually 
set that out in words, the reorganization of the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Gitparric. There was a memorandum that went to each of 
the service Secretaries on that subject. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, do we have a copy of that? I should 
have asked Secretary Lovett those questions, and I neglected to do so. 

Mr. Bonner. What directive? The directive spoken of in the 
report? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. We were advised that there was a directive. 
Now the Secretary, Mr. Gilpatric, has testified that there was a 
memorandum. 

Mr. Bonner. I will clear the situation up. You will please get a 
copy of the directive and insert it at this pomt in the record, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Givpatric. I will, sir. 

(The directive referred to is as follows:) 


Tue SECRETARY OF DereNse’s MEMORANDUM OF May 31, 1951, on Munition 
Boarp’s RESPONSIBILITIES ON Minirary SuppLY MANAGEMENT 


Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

After consultation with representatives of your Department, consideration has 
been given to the management procedures, in the area of the Munitions Board 
responsibilities, which would best serve to attain the objectives outlined by the 
President in his statement of April 27, 1951, and from a long-term viewpoint aid 
in carrying out the over-all objectives of the National Security Act. 
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One important primary function of the Munitions Board is that of a review 
and coordinating agency. This primary function is now emphasized by the 
necessity to achieve the results currently desired by the President. With the 
membership of the Board (other than the Chairman) comprised of three Under 
or Assistant Secretaries with responsibility for procurement within the three 
military departments, a situation exists where these individuals are placed in the 
anomalous and difficult position of being required to sit in review upon their 
actions or the actions of organizational units reporting to them. They are, at 
the same time, both claimants and judges. 

The relationship between procurement programs and dollar funding is almost 
inseparable. It would seem, therefore, that the civilian official to whom you 
have assigned general program responsibility would provide the Board with a 
wider area of concern and thereby permit a more objective review in the light of 
over-all service policy. It has been suggested for some time that this would be 
a logical step for us to take, and the emphasis that must be placed in this area to 
attain the objectives of the President’s statement of April 27, 1951, now makes 
this action a matter of urgency. 

In the consideration of management aspects of Munitions Board responsibilities, 
it is important that we recognize that military departments have, in the first 
instance, primary responsibility under the authority, direction, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense for properly administering their programs and funds. 
It is important, therefore, that the Munitions Board, made up of the representa- 
tives of the three military departments and the Chairman, act as an effective 
Department of Defense team in the area of its assigned responsibilities. 

It is believed that this concept could be carried out most effectively by the 
members of the Munitions Board broadly interpreting their duties as those of 
policy determination and general supervision, with authority delegated to the 
Chairman and the staff to carry out, on a day-to-day basis, many of the detailed 
actions necessary properly to discharge the Board’s responsibilities. Only in 
this way might the board or committee-type action be translated into prompt 
and effective results. 

The concept outlined above contemplates, of course, that the Chairman would 
keep the Board currently advised of the actions taken by himself or by delega- 
tions to members of his staff. It also contemplates that the Munitions Board 
would, on a continuing basis, consult with the Under or Assistant Secretaries of 
the military departments who have been assigned procurement functions; that 
their services would be fully utilized on such matters as contract procedures, etc., 
and for the justification of their requests for Munitions Board authorization 
where required. 

Rosert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Fine. Will you ascertain how many meetings the Chairman 
attended of the Munitions Board within the last few months? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Gitparric. At least once a week. Sometimes we have emer- 
gency meetings. This week we will have two, Mr. Fine. The staff 
meets, the various staff committees meet a number of times during 
the week. We rely very heavily on the Munitions staff for reports 
and recommendations. 

Mr. Curtis. I have one final comment, and I will ask for an ex- 
planation. One thing that certainly disturbs me and I think dis- 
turbs this committee is in the Unification Act. Of course we were 
striving to produce as much unification as we could. Incidentally, 
the bill came from the Expenditures Committee, of which this is a 
subcommittee. In the Air Force particularly, because it was a new 
unit, compared with the Army and Navy, there was a question of 
how it would grow. One particular thing that I know happened that 
disturbed me, the Air Force created a pull-out of the Army Finance 
Center and created their own separate finance center for handling the 
pay accounts. ‘To me the movement should have been the other way. 
There should have been a consolidation, because handling a man’s 
pay account, whether in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, is something 
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that could have been handled as a unit in my opinion, rather than to 
separate further. That is what I think is disturbing a great many 
people about the growth of the Air Force, is that it is becoming more 
a duplie ation and less and less unification. 

That, I think, is behind some of the worry as to whether the Army 
is building an Air Force of its own, or whether the Air Force is creat- 
ing a little army of their own to secure their air bases, and so forth. 

‘Are you familiar with the reasons behing the creation of a separate 
finance center? 

Mr. Giupatric. No, I am not. That is a fiscal function which 
happens to go to the other Assistant Secretary. But again I will be 
glad to get the information, because I think we want to justify what 
we do. We recognize that we need watchdog committees, but at the 
same time we want them to have all the facts and reasons. 

Mr. Curtis. We wish that unification would be justified—an act 
toward unification would be justified rather than an act toward 
triplification. 

Mr. ae r. Mr. Curtis, I call to your attention the directive 
of May 31,1951. It is in the report, also on page 503 of this hearing. 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Chairman, I have been now advised that the 
six bases are not classified. I would like to give them for the record. 

Mr. Bonner. You may insert them at this point in the record. 

Mr. Giuparric. In addition to Portsmouth, N. H., and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which I mentioned, and Friendship, Md., there is MceGee- 
Tyson, in Tennessee, Grandview, Mo., and Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Bonner. They are contemplated—that is the contemplated 
construction of new bases? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dononur. What about Limestone? 

Mr. Gitparric. Limestone, Maine, has already been constructed. 
It has not vet been taken over by the Air Force from the Corps of 
Engineers. I think a few planes may be landing. But it is already 
in being, whereas these are still to be constructed. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Mr. Secretary, have any new air bases been constructed 
overseas for the Air Forces since World War II? 

Mr. Ginparric. A great many. The ones that I have given you 
are only in the United States. The classification problem does apply 
there. 

Mr. Fine. Could you give us that? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. On the overseas bases, that I know is classified. 
1 will have to give it to the committee in closed session. 

Mr. Fine. What agreements have been made between the Army 
and Air Force as to the Air Force setting up its own subsistence- and 
quartermaster-type depots? 

Mr. Gitparric. There is a series of agreements beginning with the 
one referred to yesterday, the Spaatz-Kisenhower agreement, which 
have delineated certain areas not in procurement, but in storage and 
issue, Where the Air Force will take over certain types of supplies. 
The last such agreement I think was in February of this year, between 
General Feldman, the Quartermaster General, and General Stone. 

Mr. Fine. From your point of view, do you think any more study 
is needed to set up a unified medical supply system? 
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Mr. Giiparric. Our own feeling, and I am speaking now of the 
Secretary’s office which has the final responsibility for making de- 
cisions, we feel that the present system is all right. We do not have 
any part in it. We get our service from the Army and this joint 
agency and we are satisfied with it. 

Mr. Fine. That is all, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Brownson. Who lets those bases? I did not get that. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, I want to make an observation on 
your written statement, your prepared statement. You say— 

The Air Force believes in utilizing the help of commercial activities when such 
use is appropriate and will not interfere with training missions. 

We have observed the training program on various establishments, 
and the rehabilitation program on various establishments. They are 
separate and apart. 

What is the position of the Air Force with respect to that? Are 
you going to tie in your training program with your rehabilitation 
program and your commercial work? 

Mr. Giiparric. In certain respects, technical training, the handling 
of aircraft and vehicles, we have to have people who we could send 
out overseas to establishments outside the United States, who had 
some training. A certain amount of that can be done in conjunction 
with ordinary maintenance. It is a limited amount. 

Mr. Bonner. You intermingle your training program with your 
commercial program? 

Mr. Gruparric. Yes, we do. We try to make full utilization of 
the training activities in our other responsibilities toward maintenance. 

Mr. Bonner. We noticed in Atlanta that the Army did not do this. 

Mr. Gitparric. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand. I want you to understand that the 
questions or views of this committee should not be, viewed as the final 
observations of this committee, because the committee is frank to 
state that we have visited but one air establishment. The hearing 
here with you is to develop what we can look forward to seeing in the 
field. 

Mr. Giupatric. We hope that you will visit both Wright Field 
and a depot such as Middletown. 

Mr. Bonner. The military expenditures are now six-sevenths of 
the budget. Naturally we are interested. 

Mr. Finn. May I have one other question? 

Mr. Secretary, I just asked you whether or not agreements had 
been made between the Army and Air Force. Just for the record, 
what did they agree to as to subsistence and quartermaster items? 

Mr. Gitpatric. On subsistence, that stays with the Army. In 
other words, the Air Force does not purchase, store, or issue sub- 
sistence. On other items, such as clothing, the Quartermaster still 
purchases, but the Air Force does maintain storage stocks and does 
do the issuing. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you finished, Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. We would like counsel for the committee to ask such 
questions as he has. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have one question, Mr. Chairman, 
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I have your remarks on page 2, Mr. Gilpatric: 

The General Services Administration is utilized by the Air Force, but indirectly. 
Our purchases of administrative items are made by The Quartermaster General 
in the spirit of cross servicing. 

What degree of collaboration do you have with the Quartermaster in 
the determination of the procurement procedure and scope of those 
administrative items in the light of what the Quartermaster General 
said in New York? The question was asked of him: 

Can you give us an idea where it would be possible for your agency, for instance, 
to develop the requirements for pencils and lead or let Federal Supply or someone 
else have.those so they can do a more intelligent bidding job? 

General FELDMAN. I would like to put it the other way. We ought never, in 
my judgment, have the tail wagging the dog. We are the major users and there- 
fore we should not have another ageney such as the General Services Administra- 
tion, Just as an example of a Government agency, who would like to buy for 
everyone, whether they know anything about it or not. I would like to say let’s 
determine who the purchaser is, who has had the wider and closer experience with 
that kind of purchase, and let that agency purchase for the Government. 

In the light of Mr. Lovett’s recent directive, what type of thinking 
is going to prevail in the Air Force in your collaboration with the 
Quartermaster General about your relationship with the General 
Services Administration? 

Mr. Gruparric. To answer your question, Mr. Kennedy, as I said, 
in large-scale purchases through the Quartermaster it is up to him to 
decide where he is going to purchase and how. But when we purchase 
locally and through some of our own supply depots and stations, 
there we do, ourselves, use the GSA. I think our own tendency would 
be to turn to the GSA for items of the kind that are mentioned in that 
transcript. But in areas where the Quartermaster General does our 
purchasing, we do not tell them how to do it. 

Mr. Bonner. On account of the situation on the floor, members of 
the subcommittee have pointed out that they would like to be on the 
floor this afternoon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bonner. | want the record to show that we appreciate very 
much your excellent testimony and presentation, Mr. Gilpatric, and 
the way that you have cooperated with the subcommittee. At this 
point you may be excused. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DepartTMENts, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Fine, Lantaff, Harden, and 
Brownson. 

Also present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel of the full 
committee and Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will dispense with the roll call, Mr. Small. Since this is a 
conference on the report recently issued, the Chair feels that it is not 
necessary to have a quorum of the subcommittee present. All the 
members who are otherwise engaged will have the opportunity to read 
the record. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Koehler, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. Koehler, I would like, on behalf of the subcommittee, to express 
our appreciation for your appearance. 

Do you have a prepared statement you wish to read, or would you 
possibly desire to comment on the report? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF JOHN T. KOEHLER, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. CHARLES 
FOX, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Kornter. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I would like to read first and then, of course, I will be prepared to 
answer any questions the subcommittee may put to me. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kognter. Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Harden: 

I am pleased to appear before your subcommittee with a short pre- 
pared statement setting forth the comments of the Navy on your 
recent report. I was present last week at the hearings at which the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Under Secretary of the Army, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force made their presentations on the 
subject to Federal Supply Management. 

It has occurred to me that the Navy could be most helpful to your 
subcommittee by making a comprehensive and objective presentation 
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before you of the organization and functioning of the Navy Supply 
system. I would welcome the opportunity of arranging for this pres- 
entation, at your convenience; in the meantime, I would like to pro- 
ceed with this formal statement regarding your report. 

Your very clear and incisive report has provoked considerable 
interest and attention in the Navy Department as well as throughout 
the Department of Defense. What I intend to do in this statement is 
to discuss the points made regarding supply problems in the Navy, and 
to do this by bringing to your attention, within each of those 12 
categories of the report where the Navy has a special interest or is 
singled out for comment, certain relevant facts that previously may 
not have come to the attention of your subcommittee. 


1. PROGRAMING OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


There is no doubt whatsoever that programing of military pro- 
curement is extremely important and can be greatly improved. In 
this connection, I merely want to point out two things: on the one 
hand, the recent emphasis in this letter of the Secretary of Defense, 
under date of May 31, 1951, on the scheduling of and justification for 
the procurement of major military items; and on the other hand, the 
establishment by the Navy Department last January of a Material 
Review Board to review Navy requirements and schedules, and to sub- 
mit these to the Munitions Board for their consolidated review of all 
military requirements. 

Since your report discusses single service procurement—or single 
purchase assignments—under the topic of programing of military 
procurement, I should like here to say a few words about this im- 
portant and controversial matter. The Navy Department is whole- 
heartedly in accord with the continued and even increased use of 
single service procurement in those areas where this particular method 
of procurement does actually result in greater efficiency and true 
economy. On the other hand, single service procurement means that 
a central agency must collect and consolidate the requirements of the 
different military departments; and this very process takes time and 
additional personnel, and also presents administrative burdens in 
connection with the cross obligations and expenditure of funds. 
Furthermore, since large consolidated requirements have to be broken 
down into small orders—either to make it possible for small business 
concerns to bid on them, or to expedite the production and delivery of 
military supplies—this method of procurement can and does fre- 
quently result in higher prices. 

The Navy Department firmly believes that procurement is an 
essential and integral part of the effective supply support of military 
operations. The Navy Department also believes that in most areas 
each military service should have its own supply system and should 
control and manage its own procurement as a part of that system. In 
fact, we believe that single service procurement is often less effective, 
in the interests of economy and efficiency and the elimination of inter- 
service competition, than what we refer to as ‘collaborative procure- 
ment,’’ under which method the procurement officers of the different 
services exchange procurement information and assistance, and effec- 
tively coordinate their procurement. This belief is borne out not 
only by our own practical experience in the Navy Department but 
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also by the preliminary results of a detailed study on single service 
procurement which is now being made by a special group from the 
Harvard Business School. 


2. MEDICAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


The Secretary of the Navy on February 1, 1951, directed that 
medical supply functions be transferred to the Bureau of Supplies gs 
Accounts, and this integration is now being accomplished. As « 
result of this transfer, existing naval supply centers will be used ee 
the stocking and the distribution of medical supplies, thereby helping 
to eliminate the kind of problem mentioned by your sube ommittee in 
connection with the cross servicing of medical supplies where Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, now draws from the naval medical depot in 
New Jersey. 


8. SUPPLY RELATIONSHIP WITH GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Navy Department is presently making extended use of General 
Service supply centers in connection with the local procurement ol 
common items. However, since the General Services Administration 
is not only a procurement agency separate from the Navy Department 
but also is outside the Defense Department itself, we believe that 
any greatly extended or certainly total dependence on the supply and 
distribution system of the General Services Administration would 
seriously endanger the effective supply support which each military 
department must preserve and which we believe strongly is more 
safely preserved when the military department has control of its own 
procurement system and its own distribution system. 


4. CROSS SERVICING 


Under the heading of your report entitled ‘Supply Relations 
Within and Among the Military Departments,” the statement is made 
that the Secretary of the Navy opposes cross servicing within and 
among the military depart ments even though the Secretary of Defense 
has endorsed that system in principle. I should like to point out that 
the Secretary of the Navy’s memorandum to the subcommittee under 
date of May 25, 1951, on which the afore-mentioned statement of the 
subcommitiee is based, is limited to cross servicing in connection with 
the distribution of material. It is silent on such other and workable 
features of cross servicing as facilities, overhaul operations, and per- 
sonal services. Furthermore, the memorandum of the Secretary of 
the Navy expressly favors cross servicing ‘under emergency or un- 
usual conditions,” with a broad interpretation of the term ‘unusual 
conditions” having been intended. As regards cross servicing in the 
distribution of material—that is, the furnishing of supplies and equip- 
ment from warehouse stocks—the Navy wholeheartedly supports and 
has put into actual operation the policy set forth by the Secretary 
of Defense in his memorandum of October 6, 1950, to the effect that 
each service must extend every effort to help another service when 
such other service cannot procure its requirements within the time 
necessary to support its own military operations. 

Notwithstanding the benefits of cross servicing, I should like to call 
to your attention ‘the argument that any extended use of cross serv- 
icing on a continuing basis must nec essarily depend on such controlling 
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factors as economy, practicability, geographical locations, over-all 
transportation costs, and the adequate and timely program planning 
of requirements, all of which elements are essential to effective supply 
support of military operations. Furthermore, the extension of cross 
servicing necessarily brings with it problems pertaining to increased 
administrative work, departmental personnel ceilings, and separate 
performance budgets of the military departments. It has also been 
our experience that many of the claimed economies resulting from 
cross servicing do not develop. Thus, there can be no appreciable 
reduction in overhead costs as a result of cross servicing unless entire 
installations are shut down—and shut-downs are not consistent with 
current defense programs. Nor is cross servicing apt to result in any 
reduction in inventories and stock levels, since these depend on over- 
all military requirements and do not vary appreciably as a result of 
any extension of the cross servicing program. 

The foregoing are but some of the complexities of cross servicing. 
These, and others, would seem to justify further consideration of this 
important matter. Such was the purpose of the Secretary of the 
Navy’s memorandum of May 25, 1951. It is sincerely regretted that 
this memorandum has been construed as opposing cross servicing in 
areas Where it will produce savings without decreasing effectiveness 
of essential supply support. Finally on this subject of cross servicing, 
and ending on a more favorable note, I believe that cross servicing 
will become more feasible, and will become extensively utilized, upon 
the completion of the cataloging and standardization programs. 


5. CATALOGING ACTIVITIES 


Not only does the Navy strongly support the Federal cataloging 
program, but also I should like to point out that this program came 
into existence largely as a result of the Navy’s initial efforts in the 
cataloging field and the recognition of the economies and increased 
effectiveness of logistics support made possible from this kind of a 
program. 

We are attempting to meet the current deadline date of July 1952, 
as now set for the completion of the cataloging program. But this is 
going to be difficult—notwithstanding the existence of available funds 
and the keen interest in this program threughout the Department of 
Defense—by virtue of the recent increase in the number of items to 
be cataloged as a result of the current rearmament program, and also 
by virtue of the serious problem of finding and indoctrinating qualified 
civilian personnel for this type of work. 


6. UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Before disposing of material which requires overhaul, the Navy 
definitely agrees that careful consideration must be given to determin- 
ing whether such material is “economically repairable’’—taking into 
consideration actual costs, available manpower, and the use of other 
resources—or Whether it is, in fact, more economical to buy new equip- 
ment. Also, the controlling factor in determining whether material 
should or should not be repaired is the future need for that material; 
thus, even though an item can be economically repaired, nevertheless 
such repair is not justified if the item is obsolescent or if the available 
quantity of such items exceeds probable requirements. Equipment 
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which has become obsolete, or which seems to have no further military 
usefulness, must be cleared from the warehouses where such equip- 
ment is now stocked in order to provide space for new stocks which 
are being currently procured. 

With respect to the Navy’s former disposals of surplus items, I 
should like to stress the fact that in the immediately postwar years of 
1946 and 1947 we were under continuing pressure to reduce military 
inventories, even to the point of a 6-month stock level, and thereby 
to make those surplus items available to disabled veterans and others 
for use in civilian enterprises. Furthermore, all sales of surplus items 
made by the Navy Department were cleared in advance with War 
Assets Administration, and were carried out in accordance with the 
detailed regulations of that Administration. In sales conducted by 
the Navy, prices were obtained on the basis of open competition; and 
sales were made in every instance to the highest bidders. 

In connection with the current screening of excess material before 
offering it for replacement, sale, or exchange under Public Law 152, the 
Navy Department has recently participated in preparing and sub- 
mitting to the Munitions Board revised screening procedures. Even 
prior to this screening of material between departments, each depart- 
ment determines for itself what possible use, if any, can be made of the 
material within that department. To this end, the Navy has sub- 
stantially completed an aggressive program for the identification and 
rehabilitation of stocks on hand at the close of World War II hos- 
tilities. At an over-all cost of some $28 million, material valued at 
more than $1 billion has been returned to Navy supply channels for 
necessary military use. 


7. SUPPLY DISCIPLINE, TRAINING, AND CONSERVATION 


Your report comments on the inadequacy of present military 
personnel in the field of supply management, and recommends effective 
supply training programs throughout the Department of Defense. 
In view of the fact that on page 18 of your report you comment 
favorably on the Navy Supply Corps, I assume that your adverse 
comments on page 25 of the same report were not intended to be 
directed at the Navy Department. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me interrupt you right there. I made a note 
here this morning. I wanted to compliment very highly Admiral Fox. 
He is to be complimented on the excellent caliber of the Supply Corps 
personnel, their training, academic training and experience. It might 
well serve as a standard for our Armed Services. 

One further thought, however; they should receive more across-the- 
board training in the organization, techniques and procedure of 
sister services. 

I wanted to inject that at this point because I intended to make some 
comment on that later, and I am glad to have the opportunity to 
put that in here. 

Mr. Kornter. I appreciate those remarks more than I can say. 

Mr. Bonner. We hold the admiral in very high regard. 

Mr. Koruter. I shall continue with my statement. 

We are sincerely proud of our Supply Corps and of our “supply 
duty only” specialistsin the Marine Corps. For bothof these specialist 
groups of personnel we have long had in the Navy Department a 
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thorough and carefully planned supply-training program, as a result 
of which there has been developed a large number of highly trained 
supply personnel. As a part of this training program, we have made 
and are continuing to make extensive use of college graduate schools 
and other civilian institutions. Approximately 50 percent of the 
present personnel of the regular Supply Corps have a degree in business 
administration or related subjects, and more than 300 Navy and 
Marine officers have completed a 2-vear postgraduate course in 
business administration. I am confident that our present system of 
selection, assignment, and training of these supply specialists has been 
conducive to an efficient supply management program in the Navy 
Department. 

Further on this subject, I am happy to report to you that the Navy’s 
pride in its Supply Corps is concurred in by reports of the Hoover 
Commission and the Harvard Mobilization Study Center. The com- 
ments of the Hoover Commission are set out in paragraphs 2 and 4, 
page 17 and paragraph 4, page 27, of the Task Force Report on the 
Federal Supply System (Appendix B), prepared for The (Hoover) 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, January 1949. The comments of the Harvard group are con- 
tained in the first paragraph, page 257, of the Classified Report by the 
Mobilization Analysis Center, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, to the Munitions Board, entitled ‘‘Re- 
quirements Survey, Part Ill, Department of the Navy, Volume II,” 
January-March 1951. In general, both groups emphasize the fact 
that the Navy has a properly integrated supply system which is 
organized and administered as a separate and distinct function. 


8. COMMERCIAL-TYPE OPERATIONS 


The commercial-type operations engaged in by the Navy Depart- 
ment are justified, it seems to me, for the following reasons: they 
preserve commercial capacity for more important military items; they 
help to meet unforeseen emergency requirements; they serve generally 
as training schools for military personnel who are sent overseas to 
conduct similar operations abroad; they serve as a basis for testing 
commercial prices for similar military items; and in most instances 
they cost the Navy less than would be the case if it had the same 
operations performed commercially. 

With regard to the Navy coffee-roasting-plant operations at 
Brooklyn and at Oakland, the former of which was singled out for 
special comment in your report, I have here with me, and will make 
available to vou, a cost analvsis of each of these two operations which 
indicate, on the basis of a preliminary sampling of prices of comparable 
commercial brands of coffee, that the Navy is able to provide coffee 
more economically by this method than it could if it were to purchase 
its requirements on the open market. <A brief summary of these two 
analyses is attached to this statement. This study is now being 
pursued in the commercial field to determine, on the basis of current 
prices of comparable commercial coffee, whether industry can produce 
roasted coffee for the Navy at a lower cost. The results of the com- 
parison will be forwarded to this subcommittee. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although I have attempted throughout this statement, in answer 
to your subcommittee’s request for comments by the Navy Depart- 
ment on your report, to explain and defend some of the Navy’s supply 
practices that were questioned in your report of June 27, 1951, 
nevertheless I would like to say—on behalf of the Navy Department— 
that the observations made in your report with respect to the many 
facets and problems of Federal supply management will be of assist- 
ance to the Navy—as well as to all agencies in the Department of 
Defense—in improving our over-all supply management program. 
Your recommendations for closer coordination of supply efforts 
between the military departments, as well as for detailed improve- 
ments in the various supply aspects of military supply management, 
will help us in achieving larger economies and greater efficiency. I 
can assure you that the Navy Department will participate whole- 
heartedly, both with the other military departments and with the 
central policy agencies of the Department of Defense, toward a better 
and more economical supply management program. 

(The summary on coffee submitted by Mr. Koehler is as follows:) 


Summary showing total cost of roasted coffee per 100 pounds by type of package 
packed, ready for shipment 





| Naval Supply Center, | Naval Clothing Depot, 
Oakland Brooklyn 








Bagged coffee, ground, in 50-pound bags: | | Percent of Percent of 
Warehousing and_ processing (including general | | total total 

overhead)............-. as | $0. 7510 | 1. 1266 $1. 8758 | 2. 7079 

aes BRE ge AE SL my seed neta - 7521 | I. 1283 | 1. 0404 | 1. 5019 

MNS 2 eccatcs. atacigs ete, Layee oe 1. 5081 2.2549 | 2. 9162 | 4. 2098 

7451 6. 3551 | 95. 7902 


=} 


Total cost per 100 aman — d ready for hess | 
acai aidics ic ; | 66.6602 | 100.0000 69. 27 713 | | 100. 0000 


Green coffee___..-- Te tea Stim lc de evecsacuan| 65. 1571 
| 
1 
| 


Tinned coffee, ground, two 20-pound tins to a carton: | 
Warehousing and processing (including general | | j | 
oe 1. 0379 | 1. 5106 2.4201 | 3. 3738 





CN li SR ceca a patina a” al 
ZS ER Ra eS aR ee ee weeeneeeneees-| 1. 9845 2. 8890 | 1.9090 | 2. 6613 
Cartons. ._...- SRE AES ee aes ere Ie ee . 7608 | 1. 0487 1. 4619 
ee Bh cs sindes en lUicaeds sibieinlnd edi ee 5.1604 | 5.3778 | 7. 4970 
RRS Ae Rael STi eis ear he Reb anol 65. 1571 | 94. 8396 | 6. 3551 92, 5030 
Total cost per 100 oneies nena: «d ready for >. | | 
ESS Sink dar ep Schad bonn cbareerke ko RS 68. 7025 | 100. 0000 71. 7329 | 100. 0000 
Bagged coffee, whole bean in 50-pound bags: | pee 
Warehousing and processing (including general | | 
overhead) ue : : f ness . 7210 OO) REE 2 Mcaaeee eee sae 
Bags. _- : GA ; ie Jao Set . 7521 1. 1288 
| 1. 4731 2. 2109 @) Pisin Sahay Ee 
SPNOUIY GUI hk oko hoeuds 4 ois ade eandeadecsiaesias cn 65.1571 | OF Thee F. s ee be 
Total cost per 100 —- of coffee ready for “_ 
ment Che is oh are J we 66. 6302 | LSE 2s. amwececesa es Oe 


1 The cost records at the Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, do not reflect the cost of this type of package 
separately. Such costs at Brooklyn are combined with the cost of bagged coffee, ground, in 50-pound bags. 


Cost of operation of Marine Corps Coffee Roasting Plant at Philadelphia is 
$0.6381 per pound, exclusive of charges for warehousing space. 

Informal estimates from two major distributors for coffee blend comparable to 
Navy coffee and f. 0. b. their roasters are as follows: Standard Brands, Inc., 
$0.725 in 50-pound bags; General Foods Corp., $0.705 in 100-pound bags. 
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Mr. Bonner. I shall change the regular procedure of the com- 
mittee this morning. Due to the fact that the minority members 
have a very important engagement, rather than the Chair or the 
majority members asking questions at this time, we will permit the 
minority members to do so. 

Mrs. Harden, do you have any comments, or questions to ask the 
Secretary? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 10, Mr. Secretary, you just read the statement in regard 
to the coffee study. You say: 

This study is now being pursued in the commercial field to determine, on the 
basis of current prices of comparable commercial coffee, whether industry can 
produce roasted coffee for the Navy at a lower cost. 

As you know, this committee is particularly interested in that 
phase of it. I wish to congratulate the Navy upon making this 
study, and I am looking forward with interest to your report on that. 

Mr. Korner. Thank you. 

Mrs. Harpen. What plans have you for the Bunker Hill Navy 
installation in Bunker Hill, Ind? 

Mr. Kornter. I do not have the information at hand. I will find 
out which of my officers have. 

Mrs. Harpen. Our subcommittee made a visit out to Bunker Hill 
recently, and we are particularly interested in that. Of course, com- 
ing from Indiana, I am interested in Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Korner. Mrs. Harden, I have here Commander Gaillard, 
from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and he will give you 
the answer, if you will permit. 

Commander GarLuarp. I am Commander W. E. Gaillard. 

Mrs. Harden, I would like to say that Bunker Hill has an urgent 
requirement in our mobilization plans. 

Mrs. Harpen. I do not believe that was very clear to me, your 
statement there. 

Commander GarLuarp. We have a very urgent requirement for 
Bunker Hill in our mobilization program. That is all at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. Go ahead, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice here in the very hurried analysis of your 
coffee program on the cost sheet appended as an appendix at the 
back, you mention warehousing and processing in each of these cate- 
gories of coffee, including general overhead. I wonder just what 
went into general overhead. 

Mr. Kornter. Mr. Brownson, if you will permit, I will ask 
Admiral Fox to answer that question. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, you can call up any officers you desire, 
to assist you. 

Mr. Kornter. In most cases the detailed information is in pos- 
session of these officers of mine. 

Mr. Bonner. We want to get the information from those who 
actually have charge of whatever item it might be. You may call 
upon any officer you like. 

Admiral Fox. This cost study which the Secretary will deliver to 
the subcommittee, one on each of our coffee-roasting operations, is in- 
clusive of all elements of cost found in a similar commercial operation, 
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inclusive of amortization, of capital investment, insurance, which we 
do not pay, various workmen’s compensation insurance which are 
found in civilian operations. We have put those in as constructive 
costs, so that the subcommittee will have a factual comparative state- 
ment and not one that only includes various appropriation charges. 

These reports are complete. We will deliver them to the sub- 
committee. (See appendix, p. 419.) 

Mr. Brownson. In building up that synthetic total in comparison 
with civilian production, do you also put in comparable tax costs 
that the civilian operation would have? 

Admiral Fox. It has been done by professional cost inspectors, Mr. 
Brownson, and I think you will find that all our elements of cost are 
included. 

Mr. Korner. I would like to say, Mr. Brownson, that I think 
this should be a matter of record. Speaking of, shall we say, the 
Naval Clothing Depot in Brooklyn, the reasons for getting into that 
field were very apparent to the Navy many years ago. First, the 
Navy went into the business because civilian producers were turning 
out too many variations in our uniforms and, secondly, because we 
needed controls to prevent civilian prices from skyrocketing. We 
did prove that, with the establishment of the Clothing Supply Depot, 
we were able to supply a check on civilian prices and guarantee that 
out enlisted men would get proper and standard uniforms at reason- 
able costs, whether they got them from us or through commercial 
sources. 

Our selection of the coffee-roasting plant is only intended, as you 
implied, as an example of that particular type of enterprise. We 
are not particularly interested in the coffee roasting field any more 
than in any other field. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to inform you, Mr. Congressman, that 
we are spreading these investigations into other fields. Specifically, 
currently we are conducting a similar cost analysis on our paint manu- 
facturing plants. We will go from that into every other item that we 
are manufacturing. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; I have been very interested in some of your 
paint negotiations. You now procure paint for all the services? 

Mr. Koruuer. Yes; we are the single service purchaser. 

Mr. Brownson. You are the single service procurement source 
on that? 

Mr. Koru.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Are you now letting your paint contracts more or 
less, as the committee recommended, over geographical areas? For 
instance, a paint manufacturer in Texas has a great deal of difficulty 
bidding on paint for the Government when the paint has to be deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia because his transportation costs are excessive, 
and we all know that the Armed Services maintain installations in 
Texas where, undoubtedly, some of that paint will ultimately be 
used. 

The feeling of the paint industry on that subject, I think I can 
safely say, is they would prefer to see it diversified throughout the 
country from the standpoint of both big and small business, because 
that does not work a hardship on one manufacturer who might have 
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to withdraw his brand from the market while working on Govern- 
ment supply for the services, and give a wider segment of the industry 
a chance to bid, and it should result in lower prices to the Navy. 

Admiral Fox. The paint story has been with us for some time. 
You have reference to the enormous buy of six and a half million 
gallons of paint. First, that paint is being procured for the Army. 
Secondly, there was very short and unrealistic delivery time for that 
enormous quantity of paint, which immediately brought the reaction 
from the industry that they could not meet the delivery. However, 
there was urgent need for substantial quantities of that paint. 

Our procurement officer undertook, by what we term ‘“‘a negotiated 
deal,” to procure that quantity which was required, within 90 days. 
It approximated 30 percent of the whole. The negotiated deal was 
really a modified advertised deal. The purchase officer selected 80 
paint manufacturers. He first broke them down between small and 
large business; 75 percent of the 80, or 60, were small business, and 25 
percent were large business. 

Next he selected them as to geographical location, to give complete 
coverage throughout the United States, to obviate any criticism that, 
in this modified advertised or negotiated deal, as we term it, there was 
any favoritism of any particular section of the country. 

As to the delivery of the paint in Philadelphia, the deliveries ex- 
tended all over the United States to various Army activities and it 
may well be that the particular item, of which there were hundreds of 
different items in different packs of this paint, might have been re- 
quired of the Texas producer to be delivered in Philadelphia. In 
other words, the item was one which may have been required in 
Philadelphia. 

To go a little further, I was present at previous questioning on this 
point, and the question was raised as to why we procured this paint in 
small containers instead of large containers, thereby increasing the 
cost to the taxpayer. We did that for easons of economy. I say 
‘““we”—TI mean the Army. The reason is that paint is volatile. If you 
issue a gallon of paint where a pint if required to do the job, the losses 
would be terrific. In other words, the Army studied this and had the 
packs scheduled in the containers that they believed would be the 
most economical in the long run. 

In other words, if they want to paint a gun barrel, they want to give 
a man a half pint or a pint, which will be necessary to do the job, not a 
gallon, with the probability the remainder of the gallon may be lost 
when that one little job is done. 

Mr. Brownson. From your supply discipline program, I trust you 
found a means to correct the common occurrence during World War II 
when it used to be customary for painters aboard ship to throw their 
brushes overboard rather than clean them. 

Admiral Fox. We have had trouble with painters throwing them- 
selves overboard, because they were not painters. Painting ship is 
what we term an “all hands” evolution. Everybody puts on their old 
clothes and joins the painting squad to get the ship painted in as little 
time as they can. 

Most of these men are not expert painters. They not only drop 
brushes overboard, but drop themselves sometimes. 

To answer the question specifically, the painters of the ship have the 
job of issuing the paint and seeing that it is properly applied and finally, 
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collecting the brushes and cleaning and preserving them in the various 
solutions that they put them in, so they may be used again. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, is there an unrestricted list? We 
do not, obviously, want to go into any restricted information. But we 
are very interested not only in Bunker Hill, which is of interest to 
Mrs. Harden and myself, on which you have given an excellent 
answer, but we are also interested in the matter of real estate which has 
been acquired by the armed services throughout the United States 
and which is in a stand-by position, because of the very real effect that 
real estate has on the smaller units of Government, particularly which 
is one of the functions of this subcommittee. 

Do you have a list which could be inserted in the record, or do you 
have available some over-all figures on the number of stations that 
are presently in an inactive status and whether any of those will 
ultimately be declared surplus? 

Mr. Korner. [| will answer it this way, Mr. Brownson. We can 
assemble, and we will be glad to assemble information concerning the 
reserve plants and installations which are being held for possible use 
in the event of all-out mobilization, to the extent consistent with 
security. I will interpret security in the light of your question. 
We will make that information available to you. 

I would like to point out in that connection, since I have been 
intimately connected with this program for several years, that at the 
close of World War II, we in the Navy were faced with a terrific prob- 
lem. We had a huge installation. We did not have the money, nor 
could we get the money—I am not criticizing, I am stating facts— 
to maintain this huge installation. We adopted various devices in 
order to preserve for the Navy those installations in the event of 
another mobilization. One was the enactment by the Congress of 
Public Law 364 which permitted us to lease property we held to be 
important, and the rental money to be applied by the lessee for the 
maintenance of the plant rather than being converted into miscel- 
laneous receipts. That program has helped us exceedingly. 

The second one was the sale of property to private purchasers with 
the imposition of a national security clause which forbade, in exchange 
for a reduction in price, sometimes substantial, the purchaser from 
changing the essential characteristic of the installation, and he agreed 
to hold it in a shape available to be turned back any time within the 
next 20 years after the date of the sale for utilization again by the 
Navy. 

That has been extremely helpful. Some of our installations could 
not be sold because they had no economic use short of actual mobiliza- 
tion. Those installations we have tried to keep available. 

With respect to installations sold under the national security 
clause, your question is not applicable because, obviously, the property 
would go back on the local tax rolls. 

With respect to the property leased under Public Law 364 or held, 
not being able to be sold or leased, your question is applicable. In 
those cases the properties come off the local tax rolls, and I will try 
to get that information for you in the form in which I have outlined it. 

Mr. Brownson. We appreciate the problem, and it is my own 
personal feeling that was a very good solution to the problem. Our 
main interest at the present time is to ascertain that that situation is 
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under constant review and that as developments in the present defense 
program make some of these installations obsolete, as quickly as possi- 
ble they are disposed of completely, so they will again return to the 
tax rolls and will be available for normal civilian use. 

Mr. Koruuer. You are quite right. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, what recommendation did the 
Livingston group make with regard to the three technical bureaus for 
the Navy—Ship, Ordnance, and Aeronautics? 

Mr. Korner. The Livingston group was retained by me to make 
a study toward the improvement of contract and contract administra- 
tion procedures in the three technical bureaus. This happened in 
the fall of 1950. I was concerned, Mr. Chairman, over the time lag 
between negotiations with the contractor, the issuance of letters of 
intent, and the formalizing of the entire deal by definitive contracts. 

The Livingston group made specific recommendations concerning 
the tightening of procedures in the individual bureaus. Many of 
those recommendations were adopted. I would be glad to give the 
subcommittee a copy of the report they made with respect to that. 

Mr. Bonner. Which did the Department adopt? Give some 
summary of these. Or would you prefer to insert it in the record? 

Mr. Korner. I would prefer to insert it in the record because the 
recommendations were detailed. I would be glad to summarize the 
recommendations and our actions with respect to each of them, and 
insert them in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. And the cost of the study. 

Mr. Kornter. I will put that in. 

Mr. Bonner. You do not have that information? 

Mr. Korner. I do not have it now, but I will be glad to make it 
available. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACT 
(Form NAVEXOS-155 Rev. 5/47) 


This form (with six carbon copies) is to be prepared with all items, including 
contractor’s signature, and justification section below filled in except for Nps 
number, signature for the Secretary, and effective date of contract. Nature of 
personal services to be rendered should: be described fully. No covering mem- 
orandum required. For department use, forward original and all copies to OIR, 
code 285. For field use, forward the original and all carbon copies to the cog- 
nizant bureau in Washington. 

Contract NPS 6588. 
Appropriation 1711301-15 SWON 1951. 

1, Subject to the conditions stated on the back hereof, the Secretary of the 
Navy and Mr. J. Sterling Livingston (hereinafter referred to as the “‘contractor’’) 
hereby contract for the personal services of the contractor as follows: 

(1) The nature of the personal services to be rendered by the contractor is as 
follows: Special consultant in procurement matters. 

(2) The period of employment, rate of compensation, and estimated total 
compensation are as follows: 

(a) Period: July 20, to December 31, 1950, inclusive. 
(b) Rate: $50 per diem (intermittent—not to exceed 18 days per month). 
(c) Estimated total cost: $4,900. 

11. The contractor agrees to perform the foregoing personal services in an 

efficient manner and to the best of his ability. 
/s/ J. Sreruine Livinastron, Contractor. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
By: Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Dated at Washington, D. C., this July 21, 1950. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FOREGOING CONTRACT 


(1) The position described in the foregoing contract is essential for the following 
reasons: Mr. Livingston, by education, training, and professional experience, is 
well qualified to carry out special duties as a consultant which will be assigned 
to him by the Chief of Naval Material in the fields of procurement and related 
matters, among which duties will be an immediate study and survey of current 
procurement methods. 

(2) The services required are not within the capacity of the present force. 

(3) The work to be performed is not duplicated in this Bureau or elsewhere in 
the Navy Department. 

(4) The employee proposed for the position described in the foregoing contract 
will be employed as follows: 

Bureau, division, and section, or field office: EXOS, Office of Naval Material. 
Room: 2008. 

Telephone extension: 2207. 

Date: July 19, 1950. 

Chief of bureau, board or office; commandant or officer in charge: E. D. Foster, 

Vice Admiral, SC, USN. 

CONDITIONS 


1. Unless otherwise provided herein, (a) the employment under this contract 
shall be on a full time basis, that is, the services of the contractor shall be re- 
quired during regular working hours on all days, except days on which the divi- 
sion, unit, section or office in which the contractor’s services are performed is 
closed, not to exceed however, 5 days in any calendar week except upon the 
written approval of the head of such division, unit, section or office, or the duly 
authorized official of the Naval establishment in the field service; and (b) the 
contractor may be required to perform the services. set forth herein in any bureau, 
division, unit, section or office of the Navy Department, in Washington, J. C., 
or in any field activity of the Naval Establishment. 

2. Payment.—Unless otherwise provided herein, payments shall be made by 
the Chief of Disbursing officer, Washington, D. C., for departmental contract 
employees and by the appropriate field Disbursing officer for contract employees 
attached to field office. Payment will be made on bi-weekly civilian payrolls 
supported by properly certified invoices or time statements showing the time 
worked during the pay period, less any deductions required by law. 
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3. Expenses.—Unless otherwise provided, if travel is required, the contractor 
shall be entitled to reimbursement therefor in accordance with Government 
travel regulations in addition to the compensation set forth herein, but shall not 
be entitled to reimbursement for any other expenses. 

4. Citizenship.—The contractor warrants that he is a citizen of the United 
States of America and neither holds nor owes any allegiance to any foreign power. 

5. Retirement siatus—The contractor warrants that he is not a retired (i) civil- 
ian employee of the United States Government, or (ii) officer of the United States 
Army or Navy (including any reserve or other component thereof). 

6. Transfer or assignment prohibitel.—Neither this contract nor any interest 
herein nor any claim arising hereunder shall be transferred or assigned by the 
contractor to any other party or parties. 

7. Disclosure of information.—The contractor agrees that he will not disclose 
to any person not entitled to receive it any information relative to secret, con- 
fidential or restricted matters, as defined in Navy Regulations, that may come 
to the knowledge of the contractor. 

8. Report of espionage.—The contractor agrees that he will immediately report 
to the Chief of the Bureau, Board or Office, or to the Commandant, Commanding 
Officer or other duly authorized officer of the Naval Establishment in which his 
services are performed whenever for any cause he has reason to believe that an 
active danger of espionage or sabotage exists in any place at which he is em- 
ployed, including complete information relating to the reasons which caused the 
contractor to be apprehensive of such danger. 

9. Officials not to benefit—No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident 
Commissioner shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract or to any 
benefit that may arise therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to 
extend to this contract if made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

10. Covenant against contingent fees.—The contractor warrants that he has not 
employed any person to solicit or secure this contract upon any agreement for 9 
commission, percentage, or contingent fee. Breach of this warranty shall give 
the Government the right to annul the contract, or; in its discretion, to deduct 
from any compensation or other amount payable hereunder the amount of such 
commission, percentage, or contingent fees. 

11. Disputes—Except as otherwise specifically provided in this contract, all 
disputes concerning questions of fact arising under this contract shall be decided 
by the contracting officer, subject to written appeal by the contractor within 30 
days to the Secretary of the Navy whose decision shall be final and conclusive 
upon the parties hereto. In the meantime the contractor shall diligently pro- 
ceed with the performance of his duties. 

12. This employment is conditioned upon a favorable determination with 
respect to the contractor’s loyalty. 

13. Definitions —The term “Secretary of the Navy” shall include the Secre- 
tary, the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 
for Air and any person authorized to act for any of them. 

14. Termination.—This contract may be terminated by the Government at 
any time during the period of its duration upon not less than 15 days written 
notice by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to the contractor. This contract 
may be terminated by the contractor at any time within the period of its dura- 
tion upon not less than 15 days written notice by the contractor to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACT 
(Form NAVEXOS-155 Rev. 5/47) 


This form (with six carbon copies) is to be prepared with all items, including 
contractor’s signature, and justification section below filled in except for Nps 
number, signature for the Secretary, and effective date of contract. Nature of 
personal services to be rendered should be described fully. No covering memo- 
randum required. For department use, forward original and all copies to OIR, 
code 285. For field use, forward the original and all carbon copies to the cog- 
nizant bureau in Washington. 

I. Subject to the conditions stated on the back hereof,! the Secretary of the 
Navy and Robert Newton Anthony (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘contractor’’) 
hereby contract for the personal services of the contractor as follows: 

(1) The nature of the personal services to be rendered by the contractor is as 
follows: Consultant in procurement matters. 





1 Same as appears on contract 6588. 
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(2) The period of employment, rate of compensation, and estimated total 
compensation are as follows: 
(a) Period: September 20 to December 19, 1950, inclusive. 
(b) Rate: $50 per diem (intermittent, not to exceed 18 days per month). 
(c) Estimated total cost: $2,500. 
II. The contractor agrees to perform the foregoing personal services in an 
efficient manner and to the best of his ability. 
Rospert N. ANTHONY, 
Contractor 


The SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
By Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


Dated at Washington, D. C., this 20th day of September 1950. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FOREGOING CONTRACT 


(1) The position described in the foregoing contract is essential for the follow- 
ing reasons: Mr. Anthony will assist the special consultant to the Chief of Naval 
Material in surveying naval procurement practices, policies, and organizational 
assignments. In addition to analyzing data concerning the time required to 
consummate naval contracts, he will investigate administrative and control 
procedures and recommend changes in those procedures which may be required 
to speed procurement, simplify procurement methods, and eilminate unnecessary 
administrative controls. 

(2) The services required are not within the capacity of the present force. 

(3) The work to be performed is not duplicated in this Bureau or elsewherein 
the Navy Department. 

(4) The employee proposed for the position described in the foregoing contract 
will be employed as follows: 


Bureau, division, and section, or field office: EXOS, Office of Naval Material. 

Room: 2009. 

Telephone extension: 63473. 

Date: September 15, 1950. 

Chief of bureau, board or office; commandant or officer in charge: T. G. W. 
Settle, Rear Admiral, USN, Vice Chief of Naval Material. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACT 
(Form NAVEXOS—155 Rev. 5/47) 


This form (with six carbon copies) is to be prepared with all items, including 
contractor's signature, and justifications section below filled in except for Nps 
number, signature for the Secretary, and effective date of contract. Nature of 
personal services to be rendered should be described fully. No covering memo- 
randum required. For department use, forward original and all copies to OIR, 
code 285. For field use, forward the original and all carbon copies to the cog- 
nizant bureau in Washington. 

I. Subject to the conditions stated on the back hereof, the Secretary of the 
Navy and Stanley Simon Miller (hereinafter referred to as the ‘“‘contractor’’) 
hereby contract for the personal services of the contractor as follows: 

(1) The nature of the personal services to be rendered by the contractor is as 
follows: Consultant in procurement matters. 

(2) The period of employment, rate of compensation, and estimated total 
compensation are as follows: 

(a) Period: September 20 to December 19, 1950, inclusive. 

(b) Rate: $37.68 per diem (intermittent, not to exceed 18 days per 
month). 

(c) Estimated total cost: $2,034.72. 

Il. The contractor agrees to perform the foregoing personal services in an 
efficient manner and to the best of his ability. 

STANLEY 8S. MILLER, 
Contractor. 


Same as appears on contract 6588. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


total 
By Dan A. KimpBatt, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
nt r . ‘ . € ‘ ia 
a). Dated at Washington, D. C., this 20th day of September 1950. 
in 
- JUSTIFICATION FOR FOREGOING CONTRACT 


(1) The position described in the foregoing contract is essential for the follow- 
tor ing reasons: Mr. Miller will assist the special consultant to the Chief of Naval 
Material, in surveying naval procurement practices, policies, and organizational 
assignments. In addition to analyzing data concerning the time required to 
consummate naval contracts, he will investigate administrative and control 
procedures and recommend changes in those procedures which may be required 
to speed procurement, simplify procurement methods, and eliminate unnecessary 
administrative controls. 

(2) The services required are not within the capacity of the present force. 

(3) The work to be performed is not duplicated in this Bureau or elsewhere in 


low- : 
- the Navy Department. 
aval . ; ius , . : ‘ 
(4) The employee proposed for the position deseribed in the foregoing contract 


VY. 


ona ‘ 
1 “ms will be employed as follows: 
1trol Bureau, division, and section, or field office: EXOS, Office of Naval Material. 


ired Room: 2009. 

sary Telephone extension: 63473. 

Date: September 15, 1950. 

Chief of bureau, board or office: commandant or officer in charge: T. G. W. 
‘ein Settle, Rear Admiral, USN, Vice Chief of Naval Material. 


ract PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACT 


ial (Form navexos—155 rev. 5/47) 

This form (with six carbon copies) is to be prepared with all items, including 
contractor’s signature, and justification section below filled in except for Nps 
number, signature for the Secretary, and effective date of contract. Nature of 
Ww. personal services to be rendered should be described fully. No covering memo- 
randum required. For Department use, forward original and all copies to OIR, 
code 285. For field use, forward the original and all carbon copies to the cognizant 
Bureau in Washington. 

1. Subject to the conditions stated on the back hereof,! the Secretary of the 
Navy and Abraham Zaleznik (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘contractor’’) hereby 
contract for the personal services of the contractor as follows: 





ng 
we (1) The nature of the personal services to be rendered by the contractor is as 
of follows: Consultant in procurement matter. . 
O- (2) The period of employment, rate of compensation, and estimated total com- 
R, pensation are as follows: 

(a) Period: September 20 to December 19, 1950, inclusive. 





(b) Rate: $37.68 per diem (intermittent, not to exceed 18 days per month). 
1e (ec) Estimated total cost: $2,034.72. 
II. The contractor agrees to perform the foregoing personal services in an 


efficient manner and to the best of his ability. 
LS ‘ ABRAHAM ZALEZNIE, 
Contractor. 
al THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
By: Dan A. KIMBALL, 

Under Secretary of the Navy. 

r ised : # 
Dated at Washington, D. C., this 20th day of September, 1950. 

. JUSTIFICATION FOR FOREGOING CONTRACT 


(1) The position described in the foregoing contract is essential for the following 
reasons: Mr. Zaleznik will assist the special consultant to the Chief of Naval 
Material in surveying naval procurement practices, policies, and organizational 
assignments. In addition to analyzing data concerning the time required to 





1 Same as appears on contract 6588, 
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consummate naval contracts, he will investigate administrative and contro! 
procedures and recommend changes in those procedures which may be required 
to speed procurement, simplify procurement mcthods and eliminate unnecessar) 
administrative controls. 

(2) The services required are not within the capacity of the present force. 

(8) The work to be performed is not duplicated in this Bureau or elsewhere in 
the Navy Department. 

(4) The employee proposed for the position described in the foregoing contract 
will be employed as follows: 

Bureau, division, and section or field office: EXOS, Office of Naval Material. 
Room: 2009. 

Telephone extension: 63473. 

Date: September 15, 1950. 

Chief of Bureau, board or office, commandant or officer in charge: T. G. W. Settle, 

Rear Admiral, USN, Vice Chief of Naval Material. 

Mr. Bonner. With the study now under way in cross servicing and 
single service procurement for the Navy, what is its estimated cost? 
When will it be finished? Who approved the contract? Will you 
furnish the committee with a copy? 

Would vou rather furnish the answer to these questions? 

Mr. Koruter. I didn’t quite hear the question, Mr. Chairman. 
Would you mind repeating it, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. With regard to the study now under way in cross- 
servicing and single-service procurement for the Navy, what is its 
estimated cost? 

Mr. Korner. I believe—and I am subject to correction on this 
that the Harvard group was retained by the Munitions Board to 
make a study of single-service procurement and that in connection 
with that study the Harvard group 1s now working on paint. 

Admiral Fox. They are working on paint currently. I am not 
sure in my own mind whether the Munitions Board is paying that 
bill, whether that is part of that job or whether they have finished with 
them and turned them over to us. 

Mr. Konuuer. The negotiations were made by the Munitions Board 
with the Harvard group on this particular study, and I think the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board could supply you with that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Bonner. We would like to know when that would be finished. 
You say the Munitions Board approved the contract for the study 
group? _ 

Mr. Koruurr. I believe so. 

Mr. Bonner. Can you furnish the subcommittee, then, for the 
record, a copy of the contract? 

Mr. Korner. I will ask the Chairman of the Munitions Board to 
do that, since that would be in his files.' 

Mr. Bonner. What correlation of function or study does this group 
have with the Management Committee headed by General McNarney? 

Mr. Koruter. Insofar as the first study was concerned, which was 
the study of the three technical bureaus of the Navy, which was 
authorized, I would assume there was no correlation with the Manage- 
ment Committee. 

Insofar as the work of the Harvard group for the Munitions Board 
is concerned, the extent of any collaboration, I do not know. I think 
that would be a matter for the Chairman of the Munitions Board to 
discuss. It is not on my level. 


1 Not furnished to date. 
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Mr. Bonner. Then, did General MecNarney participate in the 
approval of this group and the objectives outlined for study? 

Mr. Koruuer. My answer to that last question would apply to this, 
sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Your answer was that vou thought he did? 

Mr. Kornzter. No. My answer was that it was a matter under 
the cognizance of the Chairman of the Munitions Board and not 
mine, and therefore any arrangements made with General McNarney 
would be in Mr. Small’s province and not mine. 

Mr. Bonner. Since the Matthews memorandum outlines a stand 
on cross-servicing not completely in harmony with those of Secretary 
Lovett as expressed a few days ago, and further, since a survey group 
has entered upon this study during the tenure of Mr. Matthews, when 
cross servicing as a principle did not find ready acceptance in the 
Department of the Navy, as evidenced by the Matthews letter, do 
you believe that all such surveys should issue or require the approval 
of the Management Committee or Secretary Lovett? 

Mr. Korner. I do not think I am the proper person to answer that. 
I will give you my personal view on it. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I want. 

Mr. Kornter. I believe very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that in line 
with the declaration of the policy of the National Security Act, each 
of the services shall have its own combatant and service functions. I 
therefore believe very thoroughly in the policy enunciated by the 
Secretary of Defense in all of the papers issued by the Secretary of 
Defense, going back to Secretary Johnson’s directive of November 
17, 1949, that each of the three military departments should have its 
own supply system. 

I think that the maintenance of a separate supply system for each 
service is an essential for the efficient operation of that service and to 
provide combat efficiency. I believe that there is room for improve- 
ment in the supply system of the Navy. Iam, of course, not qualified 
to comment on the supply systems of the other two military services 
but I believe that greater economy and efficiency and the most opti- 
mum. use of the taxpayers’ dollar will result from improving our supply 
systems so that we have better inventory control in each system and 
better coordination among the three of them. 

Where improvements are to be made on a policy-making level for 
the three supply systems of the military departments, they should 
be made by the Munitions Board. Once those policies are announced, 
the carrying out of those policies should be the responsibility of the 
three service Secretaries. 

Therefore, I believe that the Munitions Board should continue in 
its role of a policy-making organization but that it should not extend 
its operations to activities at the field level. I think that there is 
room for improvement in cross servicing, but I believe that there has 
been a great deal of doubt and lack of complete knowledge, both in 
the services and elsewhere, on what we mean by cross-servicing. 

I am trying to say that I myself do not yet quite understand what 
is meant by cross-servicing. 

Mr. Bonner. What is your view, then, of cross-servicing? If you 
know what is meant, what is your understanding of it? 

Mr. KorH.er. My view is set forth in my statement. 
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Mr. Bonner. Secretary Lovett gave a definition of it from the 
dictionary, you will remember. 

Mr. Kornuer. I believe that my view is that in areas where it can 
be made to work——— 

Mr. Bonner. This is your definition? 

Mr. Koruier. My view of cross-servicing. 

Mr. Bonner. Your view and definition? 

Mr. Kornier. On overhaul operations, personal services and 
facilities, cross-servicing has proved successful and can be extended. 
Wherever one service under emergency or unusual conditions needs 
suppert from another service, cross-servicing should provide that 
support. 

The Navy firmly believes in that. 

Whether or not we should extend cross-servicing to include area 
support, whether or not one military installation in one area should 
provide cross-servicing support for all other military services in that 
area, is a matter which must be thoroughly explored. I personally 
am not convinced that in that field there is room for very much im- 
provement, because, in my opinion, that tends to break down the 
integrity and self-sufficiency of the supply system of each service, 
which I believe to be essential. 

That is my view, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You spoke of the three supply systems being better 
able to function with their own individual supply service. The ques- 
tion in the mind of the committee is how best can we help to hold down 
overstocking, duplication, and the unnecessary accumulation in one 
supply system of an article that could be distributed among the three 
supply systems? 

Mr. Koruier. Let me answer that this way, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That has occurred? 

Mr. Kornter. Yes. That has a very definite bearing on this 
problem. 

Mr. Bonner. That has a strong influence, a great bearing, on the 
cost of living, on the civilian economy and the civilian population, 
where there is hoarding by any one service. 

Mr. Korner. We believe that through the operation of our supply 
system in the Navy with its supply-demand control points and its 
inventory control—and we hope to cover that in our later presenta- 
tion to you if a time can be set—that we do not hoard, we do not have 
overly excessive stocks because of our method of control. We have in 
excess of 2 million items in the Navy supply system. We can tell you, 
with a time lag of no more than 7 weeks, what our stock on hand is 
everywhere with respect to each of those items. 

It is in those areas, improving those systems, that I believe the 
greatest economies can be effected and, as I have said in my statement, 
we are continually refining our system in that respect. 

Mr. Bonner. With respect to subsistence items, common use 
subsistence items, for the naval forces, the present stocks on hand in 
the Bureau of Supply and Accounts, how long would they last with 
the present personnel? 

Mr. Kornuer. | think Admiral Fox is more qualified to answer 
that question. I would like to ask him, sir, if you do not mind. 

Admiral Fox. They vary according to the particular item. 

Mr. Bonner. I am not speaking of perishable items. 
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Admiral Fox. In dry stores, which are susceptible of long storage, 
we like to have at least 9 months’ stock on hand. 

Mr. Bonner. The point is that the cost of living to the civilian 
population has risen. Of course, we always want to keep a sufficient 
stock on hand for the armed services, but it has been repeatedly 
stated that the armed services, if they were to withdraw from the 
market for 30 days as regards the purchase of civilian items, sub- 
sistence items, would so affect the situation that we would not need 
much price control. The question arises then: Is the armed services 
the segment of the economy that is boosting and maintaining the 
high cost of living? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, we like to think that the armed 
services are an integral and necessary part of our country. 

Mr. Bonner. We know that. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to cite an example of something that 
happened recently. It may give you some enlightenment on this 
particular question. Quite recently the Army found itself in a very 
precarious position in regard to its meat, due to the cessation of 
deliveries of stock into the stockyards and the curtailment of the 
supply of meat. Their inventories were so low within recent weeks 
that they were down to a very dangerous level. 

Unless they were able to get meat in a matter of days, the result 
would have been our troops in Korea and in Europe would not have 
had meat. At that particular time the Navy had 4!5 months’ stock 
of meat on hand. I don’t give you that as a criticism of the Army. 
They have problems and have had problems that the Navy does not 
have. 

This brings me back to cross servicing. 

I immediately offered the Army any portion of our stocks in that 
emergency that would enable them to tide over that period until the 
serious situation could be corrected. I might say that on numerous 
occasions my counterpart in the Army has come to our help where 
we have, due to conditions that were beyond our control, not been 
able to maintain our supplies and we found ourselves in similar 
situations with regard to particular items of supply. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the kind of information this committee seeks. 
Just what you are talking about now is the kind of information we 
desire. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to go a little further, if I may, since 
I have been in this business a long time. I would like to say some- 
thing with regard to our stocks and the question as to whether a 
Navy activity may properly support an Army activity or vice versa. 
We must assume that our stock levels which we carry in the several 
services are necessary to the support of those services. It is true 
that in carrying 2 million items we can find certain items that are 
overstocked. That is inevitable. By and large we are not over- 
stocked. Currently, in the so-called common items class, on which 
we have had a great deal of testimony, which some think we can go 
to the hardware store and get, the Navy is approaching 14 to 16 
percent “not in stock” of those items since the Korean operation 
because of our inability to get those items. They are common items, 
such as a carpenter’s hammer, hand tools and hardware. We have 
here a catalog which accurately catalogs 93,000 so-called common 
items. 
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That brings me to the point: What are we talking about when we 
speak of common items? And no criticism is intended of anybody. 
When you say common items, to the Navy that means 93,000 items 
of common supply. 

Mr. Bonner. There are several technical services out purchasing 
these items and the committee desires to know whether they colla- 
borate in considering existing stocks on hand. For instance, have you 
cooperated with the Army to see who has a big stock of this and who 
has a big stock of that? Can’t you scatter around a little? 

Admiral Fox. We will support the Army and the Army will support 
us. 

Mr. Bonner. I know that. But we are driving at the point of 
what is being done to review the stocks among the services so, if 
this service has an overstock of this and this one doesn’t, it can be 
leveled off a bit, cross serviced that way. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; you have, definitely. 

Mr. Bonner. I appreciate the aid you gave our committee up at 
New York. We found it most useful. I hope by your frankness 
and fairness with us nobody has been small enough in the service, 
high or low, to criticize you for any aid you gave us there, because 
you were of invaluable service to us. 

Now, sir, if you will proceed along the line we were talking—— 

Admiral Fox. First, I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, within 
the Navy there is only one bureau that controls stocks of so-called 
common items. Those 95,000 items are under the control of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. We buy and stock these items 
for the entire Navy. 

To answer your second question, there is no real collaboration as 
yet between the three services as to procurements when we go out for 
a given item of common supply, with these exceptions: Paint is a 
common item, we buy all the paint for all the services; hand tools are 
a common item, we buy all the hand tools for all the services. Navy 
stock levels are not predicated on supporting the Army and Air Force. 
They are predicated on supporting the Navy. I assume the Army’s 
stock levels are established in the same way. 

Theoretically, if you give this supply function to one of the services, 
that service must then raise the stock level to take care of the require- 
ments of the three services. 

Do I make myself clear, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. But the three services have the advantage of that 
raised stock and that raised stock is a known quantity at all times, 
whereas it might happen now there would be stocks here and stocks 
there which the various services did not know about. 

Admiral Fox. That is a function of inventory control, which we 
do have, which give the supply demand control point the facility of 
being able to transfer stock from place to place, because we know 
what we have, how much we have and where it is and at any given 
time. As the Secretary has said, with an extreme lag of 7 weeks, I 
can tell you exactly what we have on hand and where it is because 
the cycle of reporting turns every 3 months. 

These stock levels are constantly being adjusted through that 
reporting system. In other words, if we do not sell much of a given 
item during this supply demand review period, it will have the effect 
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of lowering our stock level of that item. On the other hand, if the 
demand for this particular item has gone up during this ‘supply 
demand review period, which is every 3 months and, when we review, 
we review back for 9 months, the stock level will be increased. So it 
is a constantly moving up and down proposition with regard to stock 
levels, in items of quantities predicated on the needs of the serv ic e. 

Mr. Bonner. You are speaking of the Navy’s need, are you? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Or are you speaking of an over-all need? 

Admiral Fox. I would like to point out if we take the obligation of 
supporting the Army and the Air Force, that same formula will have 
to be applied. As the Air Force’s and Army’s requirements go up 
and down, their stock position would be adjusted. 

Mr. Bonner. Which you do on certain items? 

Admiral Fox. All items. 

Mr. Bonner. All items for which you support the other services? 

Admiral Fox. No. I mean within the Navy. We have decen- 
tralized our supply system. 

Mr. Bonner. What policy has the Munitions Board issued to the 
various technical services and the various branches of the service as to 
comparing their stocks with each other and trying to bring down to a 
normal level the stocks of the various services? Has the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board gone into that? 

Admiral Fox. I would be less than frank if I did not tell you that 
I think that is an area that the Munitions Board should go into. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the area we want to get into. 

Admiral Fox. So do we. These changes are radical and should be 
evolutionary. I am sure you do not want to make them so rapidly 
that we are disarmed or made ineffective. 

Mr. Bonner. We certainly do not want to do anything on this 
committee that will disrupt the services at all, but we want to drive 
to that ultimate goal. 

Mr. Koruter. [ would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I thought 
your questions along the line of collaboration on procurement between 
the services were very well put. There is not enough collaboration 
insofar as phasing procurement is concerned. That collaboration has 
been improving certainly since the directive of the Secretary of Defense 
on October 6, 1950, and I believe your point is correct as to several of 
these things.. One is that where each of the three services are in the 
market for a particular item, no one service should go into the market 
until it finds out the status of the other two services. If all three must 
go into the market, their going into the market should be phased 
so that there will be as little disruption as possible of the civilian 
economy. 

The area for improvement in that particular field among the services 
is considerable. 

Mr. Bonner. I will read this from our report: 

It so happens at the present time we are out procuring Wave uniforms, both 
white and blue. Now, at the present time, whether you gentlemen are aware of 
the fact or not, the clothing manufacturing market is very, very depressed. That 
just happened to be the situation. The Bureau of Personnel suddenly decided to 
increase Wave establishments, and then passed the information on to the clothing 
supply office. The clothing supply officer at that time had a requisition in process 
for 12,000 Wave blue uniforms. They had to reduplicate that with another 
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requisition for 12,000 uniforms. But the point I wish to bring out is they wer 
told to get out and get those uniforms. The Waves were coming in and they had 
to have uniforms. That is our problem of supply. 

The phasing of requirements here which is involved and which has 
been called to the attention of the committee and interests us—that 
is what we are talking about here. 

Mr. Korner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. So from you two gentlemen the committee had hoped 
it would get some views as to what should be done or what could be 
done to cause collaboration among the services so as to avoid things 
of that kind and to avoid, naturally, three or four buyers going into 
the market at the same time. That is going to have a tendency to 
bull the market. If they went into the market in an orderly way and 
a prepared way, anticipated their needs, coordinated their efforts, it 
would not have the effect on the market that it does have. 

Mr. Kornter. I would say specifically that I happen to be the 
Navy member of the Munitions Board. I think the determination 
of outlining the areas of policy in this field is a Munitions Board 
function. If the Munitions Board as a policy-making matter should 
require the collaboration among the people charged with supply 
responsibility——— 

Mr. Bonner. You are a member of the Munitions Board and I 
hope vou do bring up this discussion at some meeting of the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Koruuer. I certainly shall. 

Mr. Bonner. And see if something cannot be done to make progress 
in this field. 

Admiral Fox. On the question of Wave uniforms, I think it gives 
us a good example of some of the things we in the supply business 
are up against. Reference is made to a ‘‘reduplication”’ of an order. 
To me that has the connotation that we only ordered half enough 
in the first instance and shortly after that we went into the market 
to duplicate the purchase. 

The facts in the case are that the clothing supply officer submitted 
a requisition on NPO, New York, February 1, 1951, for 12,000 women’s 
blue uniforms. On March 22, 1951, the CSO submitted a second 
requisition for the procurement of an additional 12,500 women’s 
blue uniforms. The reasons are submitted as follows: On March 5 
the Bureau of Personnel, Navy Department, increased the planned 
intake of enlisted women, commencing with March 1951 from 176 
every 3 weeks to 264 every 3 weeks and, commencing in September 
1951, to 396 every 3 weeks. This recruit intake was planned to 
bring the on-board strength of enlisted women to 10,000 by July 1, 
1952. 

This new planning information was received in the clothing supply 
office on Mareh 11. Each recruit is furnished with two blue uniforms 
in her mitial outfit. Based on the intake of 396 recruits every 3 
weeks, the annual requirements for Wave blue uniforms of recruit 
outfitting approximates 12,500 uniforms. In addition to the outfit 
requirements for recruit outfitting, cash sales for women already in 
the Navy will approximate 10,000 uniforms per year, based on July 1, 
1951, strength of 6,100 enlisted Waves. 

The point I would like to make is that plans are frequently changed. 
which have the effect of either materially increasing quantities of 
material required or conversely, decreasing them. 
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Mr. Bonner. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. Again, no criticism of our planners, but they may 
not have known previous to a very few days before they passed this 
information to us that this increase had been allowed. 

Mr. Bonner. Does the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts procure 
and distribute medical supplies and equipment at the present time? 

Admiral Fox. We are now working with the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery to take over the medical supply system of the Navy to 
integrate it with the Navy supply system, in compliance with the 
directive of the Secretary of the Navy of February 1, I believe. 

Mr. Kornuzer. | would like to say in that connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I signed that directive and I postponed the actual date of 
take-over, so the whole program could be phased in and the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
are now in the process of phasing that program. 

Mr. Bonner. Can you give the basis upon which it was decided to 
combine these functions of 5. and A.? 

Mr. Koruuer. On the basis that I firmly believe that the Navy 
should have a thoroughly integrated supply system in all phases. The 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has maintained its own supply sys- 
tem. The matter came up for review by Secretary Forrestal m 1947, 
at which time he issued a directive saying for the time being the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery should keep its own supply system. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you notice that one of our recommendations in 
our report was along this line? 

Mr. Koruuer. After discussion in the Navy the matter was referred 
to the Munitions Board and the Munitions Board approved the posi- 
tion that there should be that integration. It was approved by Secre- 
tary Marshall and on February 1 the implementing directive was 
issued. Consequently, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery supply 
system will be turned over to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you consider medical items difficult to procure? 

Mr. Korner. I do not know. I would have to ask Admiral Fox 
to answer that. 

Admiral Fox. This is going to be a question of ‘‘passing the buck”’. 
Admiral Fox does not know, either. I have never purchased medical 
items. It has always been in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

My personal opinion is that they are no different from other items, 
that they are not difficult to procure. I do not believe these pose 
any problem to us which is not inherent in any other item of supply. 
They are packaged medicines. We obviously will have to have tech- 
nical advice where it is needed, but for packaged medicines and sup- 
plies, I see no problem that is not presented in handling of other 
supplies. 

Mr. Bonner. Don’t you feel that some of the ease of medical pro- 
curement can be subscribed to the existence of good specifications? 

Admiral Fox. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you not say that any good basis for simplify- 
ing procurement can only be assured through the development of 
proper specifications? 

Admiral Fox. I agree with you wholeheartedly, sir. It is when 
procurement comes down to human judgment of one person that we 
get into trouble. 
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Mr. Bonner. Is it not a fact that proper development of specifica- 
tions will permit qualified purchasing officers to obtain necessary sup- 
plies with a minimum required technical staff of assistants? 

Admiral Fox. I do, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Secretary Lovett indicated that you would be able 
to furnish information on the best procedure with respect to depot- 
warehouse storage. Do vou care to comment on this? What have 
your findings been? What is your projected program? Are you 
inaugurating a program as a result of your studies? 

Admiral Fox. Our warehousing procedures, Mr. Chairman, are 
under constant review and inspection to see that we get the maximum 
utilization from our facilities. That is a broad question. It not only 
includes warehousing, the actual receiving and issuing and storing of 
material, but it includes the proper custody, proper storage of that 
material, cyclic preservation to prevent deterioration, all of ‘which are 
in our warehousing program. 

That is a special function of our supply management and is under 
a group of specialists. 

Mr. Bonner. What are the costs of operating single versus multiple 
story depots? 

Admiral Fox. The cost is cheaper with single-story warehouses for 
the obvious reason that when you go into multiple story the initial 
cost is greater than single-story warehouses. Also the operation of 
elevators is involved. It hampers the operation of mechanical stores- 
handling equipment. We find and have proven that single-story 
storehouses spread over large acreages are much the cheaper operation. 

Mr. Bonner. A few days ago when Mr. Alexander was testifying, 
General Reeder indicated that duplication of stock numbers exists 
among the Technical Corps of the Army. Would you care to comment 
on the situation as it exists in the Navy in this respect? 

Admiral Fox. In the Navy we have one cataloging system and, 
generally speaking, a stock number means the same regardiess of what 
part of the Navy you go to for stores. I w ill not presume to have you 
believe that you cannot find a single item in the Navy system that 
does not have another number, but, by and large, we have one catalog 
of numbers and the number means the same in any of our supply 
activities, whether it is aviation, Bureau of Ships, or Bureau of 
Ordnance, or any other bureau. We have made tremendous progress in 
our cataloging effort, and it is now paying off. The monetary savings 
have long since exceeded the cost; we have made tremendous savings 
through identifying by a single number items that were carried under 
different numbers, putting them into one bin and thereby leading to 
reducing the investment and the number of people required to handle 
oi and materials. 

Mr. Bonner. How many doctors do you have in the Navy? How 
many are used on supply? We have the Air Force figures for this 
and we would like to have the Navy figures. 

Mr. Kornier. We can supply that information. 

Mr. Bonner. When you make the change-over, we would like 
to know how many you are going to use for staff assistance. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, in the 
medical supply system there are approximately 250 to 300 Medical 
Service Corps officers. These officers are not doctors. They are 
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Medical Corps specialists. The majority of them are under the general 
title of ‘Administrative and Supply Personnel.’’ When we take over 
the medical supply system, it is our intention to utilize the officers 
of the Medical Service Corps in the supply system. I believe there are 
only four doctors in the medical supply system. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Koehler, the committee understands that the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts supplies all types of common items 
to the Navy; is that correct? 

Mr. Korner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you feel that such a system is efficient and 
economical? 

Mr. Korner. Very definitely. 

Mr. Bonner. How do you currently determine new items to be 
added to the common items list? 

Mr. Koruter. I will defer to Admiral Fox. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that our list of 
common items, roughly 95,000, are cataloged. We actually stock 
about 66,000 items, because there are certain items that have been 
cataloged but, because there are no requirements for them, we have 
not stocked them. For example there are certain sizes of cross-head 
Phillips screws, and so forth for which as yet there has been no demand. 
That stock is financed from what is known as the naval stock fund, 
which is a revolving fund. Basically, when any part of the Navy 
buys anything from that account, they pay their appropriated money 
into that fund and we use that to replenish that item or other items 
of similar material. 

In effect, the investment in that common list of items which ap- 
proximates $1,000,000 is Treasury money. I am charged by law as 
the steward of that account. It is not Navy money and nothing may 
be issued from it unless it is charged to a Navy appropriation. 

Mr. Bonner. You are cross servicing them within your own 
department. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you answer the question as to how you deter- 
mine new items to be added to the common list? 

Admiral Fox. Well, I hoped I would get the criteria here. They 
haven’t given it to me. But this will probably satisfy that question. 

In general, the items controlled by the General Stores Supply 
Office are standard maintenance and housekeeping supplies in com- 
mon use aboard ships and at shore stations. They include both 
civilian type and military type materials. 

In the process of refining our supply system, we expect to place 
more and more items in General Stores by adding items that have 
become standardized and can be transferred from categories con- 
trolled by other supply demand control points. 

To enlarge on that, the account is growing because, as we identify 
an item in the technical categories, for example, a Packard engine 
part, which we find is just a common hose clamp, although it has a 
Packard number and was bought as a Packard part, there is nothing 
that makes it peculiar to a Packard engine and we give it a common 
stock number and put it in the standard stock items because it has 
application to other parts where hose clamps are used. 

That stock of material is continually growing, but we have to be 
careful that we do not introduce into that list items which are tech- 
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nical and will become obsolescent or are slow moving, because the 
general or common stores are grouped in a revolving account and we 
do not like to come to C ongress to get money to refinance any oftener 
than necessary. The theor y is that, as you sell, you buy new mate- 
rial, and thus proceeds from sales are used to purchase new stock. 

Obviously, we suffer some losses, normal losses, from damage in 
storage, losses by fire and water. They are small as compared with 
the losses that would take place because of obsolescence if we were 
not careful to restrict the items to those that really are in constant 
demand. 

Mr. Bonner. [ would like to ask the Secretary: Are you satisfied 
with the progress being made in cataloging? 

Mr. Korner. No, I am not, but I think that we have given the 
cataloging program every impetus we can, subject to the difficulties 
of securing adequate personnel and to the increase in the problem as 
a result of the outbreak in Korea. Assuming there had been no Ko- 
rean affair, I am satisfied that we would have met our date of July 1, 
1952, without trouble. It is now doubtful that we can make that 
date. But I do not know of any other program under the cognizance 
of the Munitions Board that is getting more effective support, be- 
cause we all realize its importance. 

Mr. Bonner. You have emphasized in your field cataloging the 
deadline of operations, July 1, 1952? 

Mr. Kornter. That was the date we selected as the target date. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you feel you have emphasized chat as strongly as 
you should? 

Mr. Kornter. Yes; I think we have. 

Mr. Bonner. I will read a question from the record of the New 


York hearings asked by our counsel, Mr. Kennedy: 


Mr. Kennepy. What defects have you noted in the cataloging system insofar 
as vour studies have developed? 

Commander Bacon. I think, if I may speak frankly, one of the biggest defects 
is in the speed with which they are trying to accomplish the program. We, in 
the Navy program, have found out, over a period of years, there appears to be no 
short cut to good, adequate cataloging, and I have some misgivings as to how 
good a job can be done if the program is speeded up too much. 

The reply to that question is the reason I ask you the question as to 
how much emphasis has been placed on the program from your office. 

Mr. Korner. The Munitions Board has placed a lot of emphasis 
on it, but, regardless of the amount of emphasis one places, it requires 
the work of carefully trained people. We do not have sufficient people 
to cope with the size of the program. It has been suggested, that it 
may be necessary to do it by contract and, to a certain extent, the 
Navy has done so. 

Mr. Bonner. And do you think the emphasis on the program should 
come with respect to new items or items already in warehouses? 

Mr. Koruuer. I would rather have Admiral Fox answer that. 

Admiral Fox. Both, sir. It is very important to control new items 
where possible. The analogy I would like to draw is that it is like the 
little fellow who comes up from the basement and tells his mother that 
the basement is flooded. His mother tells his father. What does the 
father do? He doesn’t get a bucket and try to bail it out. He would 
be doing that for the rest of his life. He tries to stop the leak first 
and then proceeds to bail it out. 
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If we are unable effectively to control from the cataloging standpoint 
new items that are introduced into the system, we have the analogous 
situation. Yet, if it is a question of not letting that item in for urgent 
military requirements because it cannot be catalogued or letting it in 
because it cannot be catalogued, the answer is obvious. It is coming 
in. Since the Korean situation the cataloging program as regards new 
items has suffered from that because there are continuing new tech- 
nological advances which produce new items of material and new items 
have come in and to some extent the control of cataloging, which has 
to do with the introduction of new items, has of necessity been relaxed. 

Mr. Bonner. Then there should be strong emphasis placed on the 
new items. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I think, Mr. Chairman, the program has 
had ample emphasis. 

Mr. Bonner. Because, evidently the items in storage will become 
obsolete in time and the new items will be in there without being 
cataloged and we will continue the situation we find ourselves in now. 

Admiral Fox. You get on a treadmill. The program has, in my 
opinion, had sufficient emphasis. It is a question of getting the tech- 
nical personnel in the numbers and the quality required. We have 
supplemented our operations, as | think you saw at Mechanicsburg, 
with some civilian contract work. In my opinion, we are going to 
have to go into the contract operations to a greater extent because 
the type of people that are required are frequently needed temporarily. 
We do not want them permanently. An expert who can advise on 
cataloging electrical carbon brushes is needed; it is an electrical en- 
gineering job, it is a six-months’ job; if we get an electrical engineer 
in civil service, we cannot get rid of him after his services are po longer 
needed, 

Mr. Bonner. The Holifield subcommittee is giving great emphasis 
and study to this thing, so I am not going to pursue it any further. 

I would like to ask the Secretary: Have you actively followed and 
reviewed the progress reports, and how often do you get these progress 
reports, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Korner. Frankly, I do not know. I get so many progress 
reports. I am sure I have seen the reports on the cataloging program. 
I know I followed it, but I cannot say how closely. The reports all 
come into the Office of Naval Material and are collated there. 

Mr. Bonner. We touched on this common items proposition. Did 
you give a definition of what the Navy considers common items? 

Admiral Fox. I attempted to, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all, then. We will pass that by. 

Does 8S. & A. buy for direct delivery? 

Admiral Fox. In many instances, yes. 

Mr. Bonner. What is it? Hard goods or soft goods? 

Admiral Fox. Both. It requires an analysis of purchases, whether 
it can be moved cheaper on Government bill of lading or cheaper by 
the contractor. Frequently we find the contractor will deliver it 
f. o. b. destination cheaper than we can pick it up f. o. b. plant and 
deliver it on Government bill of lading. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that the way you decide whether an item should 
be stored or issued directly? 

Admiral Fox. I do not believe I understand your question. 
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Mr. Bonner. How do you decide when an item should be stored 
or issued? 

Admiral Fox. Our storage of items is on the basis of the stock level 
of that particular item. : 

Mr. Bonner. I want to read a portion from the hearing. 


Mr. Bropsxy. Some mention was made of the amount of stock that MSTS 
has taken over from the Army. Could you estimate what portion, in terms of 
dollar volume, MSTS has taken over from the Army? 

_General Lastayo. I can’t answer that question. Can you tell, Colonel 
Watterson? 

Lieutenant Colonel Warrrerson. I can. I have an exact figure on that pre- 
pared not more than 10 days ago. I prefer handing in that information because 
my figure would be 

Mr. Bropsxy. Can you give us an approximation? 

Lieutenant Colonel Watrerson. Approximately it was $3,000,000. Now I 
may be wrong. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you get it out in order to complete the record? 

(See exhibit 16, p. 342.) 

Mr. Bropsky. How much was the total value? 

Lieutenant Colonel Warrerson. Total value of property on hand at the time 
MSTS took that was over—approximately $15,000,000. 

Mr. Bropsky. What have you done with the other $1 million worth of prop- 
erty MSTS has taken over? What have you done with the remaining $13,- 
000,000? 

Lieutenant CoLoneL Watterson. The remaining property has been reported 
as excess to our Transportation Corps depot at Marietta. Much of it is still in 
storage here. They are trying—Marietta is working on a program regarding 
this property. 

Mr. Sueviey. Could you explain, Colonel, or somebody else, why that type of 
equipment was suitable for the vessels when the Army had them and would not 
be suitable for use by the Navy when they operate the same vessels? 

Lieutenant Colonel Warrerson. I can’t answer that. 

Can we get an answer here? 

Admiral Fox. I cannot answer as to why the Army had $15,000,000 
and only turned over $3,000,000. I will be glad to get those data for 
you. I think the $3,000,000 is closer to the aggregate of what they 
turned over. Why they didn’t turn over the rest of the $15,000,000, 
I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Bonner. MSTS is under the Navy, isn’t it? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. The Maritime Board has five or six warehouses con- 
taining $42,000,000 worth of placement parts primarily for the Victory 
and Liberty-type vessels. There were 130 of those vessels turned 
over to MSTS which are now in the hands of MSTS, having been 
withdrawn from the reserve fleets of the Maritime Board. It is 
interesting to know why nobody ever requisitioned these parts. No 
equipment has been withdrawn from the warehouses for supplying 
these vessels. aa 

The Maritime Board testifies that no requisitions have been made 
for those items. We know that when these vessels make long voyages, 
there is the usual replacement and repairs necessary. Where are 
they getting their replacement parts and repair parts for this particular 
type of vessel and why are they not drawing from the stores of the 
Maritime Board? 

Mr. Korenter. I do not know. I do not know the answer to that, 
except the vessels turned over by Maritime to MSTS were turned 
over first on a bare boat and time chartered basis and upon completion 
of the specific purpose for which they were withdrawn, they will be 
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returned. Some vessels are now being returned. So I can under- 
stand that MSTS would not take out all the spares allocable to those 
vessels and then return most of those spares. 

Mr. Bonner. I can understand that, too. I know the boats are 
on bare boat charter, but the repair bill is eventually paid by the 
Government in the charter operation. 

Mr. Koruter. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. In a few years the supplies now in warehouse storage 
will be antiques because these vessels will eventually wear out, and 
we are not building that type of vessel again. The thought occurs: 
Are they going out and buying these parts, having their machines 
made? Or just what is gomg on? It would be perfectly natural 
that these warehouse supplies should be used up. 

Mr. Korner. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Because these vessels are probably running now at 
the maximum that they will ever operate. 

Mr. Korner. Clearly, to the extent that the Maritime Adminis- 
tration has spare parts which are usable by MSTS and which are avail- 
able to MSTS, then those parts should be utilized and I will be glad 
to look into that and give a complete report to the subcommittee 
on it. 

Mr. Bonner. I had intended to have somebody here from MSTS, 
but I overlooked it. I wanted to clear this up. I think these spare 
parts that are stored away should be used. The repairing of these 
vessels in private yards should use up these parts. There is $42,- 
000,000 worth of them in storage, according to the Maritime Board’s 
statement. 

It is all accessible in the main ports. 

Mr. Korner. | will get you a report on that and submit it to the 
subcommittee. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE AND 
BuREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 6, 1950. 
Joint Letter. 
From: Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
To: py seg stores supply officer, General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Commanding officer, Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Kiectronies supply officer, Great Lakes, Ill. 
Commanding officer, Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J. 
Cn officer, United States Naval Station, New Orleans, Algiers, 
4a. 
Commanding officer, Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. 
Commanding officer, Naval Supply Depot, Seattle, Wash. 
Deputy commander, Military Sea Transportation Service, Atlantic. 
Deputy commander, Miiitary Sea Transportation Service, Gulf. 
Deputy commander, Military Sea Transportation Service, Pacific. 
Deputy commander, Military Sea Transportation Service, North Pacific. 
Subject: Plan for transfer of supplies and supply responsibility for support of 
Military Sea Transportation Service vessels based in Continental! 
United States. 
Reference: (a) Table E-1. Supply b (4), terms of reference, preliminary agree™ 
ments and procedures to be used in effecting the establishment 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
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Enclosure: (1) Detailed EAM coding procedure. 

(2) Chart—Action on requisitions. 

(3) Chart—Action by interested activities on and after transfer. 

(4) Flow chart of requisitions, releases, and material on and after 
transfer of supply responsibility. 

(5) Flow chart of releases and material on hand after transfer of 
supply responsibility as concerns Army depots. 

(6) EAM eard flow chart. 

1. The impending transfer of supply responsibility for support of Sea Trans- 
ports between Army and Navy, with the concurrent need for continuous and 
uninterrupted functioning, dictates the necessity of delineating channels and 
methods for use during the transfer and the transition period prior to and after 
transfer. The necessity for an orderly, economical transfer cannot be over- 
emphasized. Additional man power for mass physical movements of stocks 
will not be available to either Army or Navy. The closest cooperation is required 
at all levels to insure a smooth transition without an interruption in service or 
delay to a vessel. 

2. The plan presented herein has been developed jointly by ATS, MSTS and 
BUSANDA, with a view to effecting the transfer of supplies and supply responsi- 
bility with a minimum of effort and to eliminate the necessity for physical movement 
of stocks prior to their depletion by attrition. Ininstances where Army Technical 
Services stocks (common Navy stocks) are of such small quantity to obviate the 
necessity of initiating this plan and warrant physical movement, local agreements 
mutually acceptable to both POE and naval supply supporting activity may be 
made. The same procedure and agreement will govern when stocks covered by 
this plan are reduced to a level to make continuation of the plan impracticable or 
uneconomical. 

3. Functions of the Army activities concerned are covered in this presentation 
to enable naval activities to visualize the entire plan. Similar instructions 
originated by the Army and conforming to this plan are being forwarded to Army 
activities through Army channels. : 

4. Army vessels based in Continental United States will be transferred to 
MSTS on March 1, 1950. Concurrent with the transfer of these vessels Navy will 
assume supply responsibility therefor. 

5. In the ease of functions scheduled for transfer to the Navy, all equipage in 
use for the performance of those functions (or a fair proportionate share when 
such equipment is furnished for a pool or from common use) will be made available 
to the Navy without reimbursement. 

6. Agreements are under development toward a procedure whereby certain 
Army technical services may transfer funds to MSTS to cover both Army Depot 
and POE stocks in lieu of transfer of materials. Authority to determine which 
stocks or items are within this category will be covered only by these agreements 
and will not be delegated. As fast as these agreements are reached, all activities 
concerned will be informed. All stocks or items scheduled to be transferred to 
Navy not covered by these agreements are to be made available to the Navy 
without reimbursement to the Army; and in making issues to MSTS these stocks 
will be utilized first. In addition, certain Army POE stocks not availab!e for 
nonreimbursable transfer to MSTS will be made available for issue to MSTS 
as necessary on a reimbursable basis to the Army. 

7. Except for paragranh 8 (h), paragranhs 7 to 14, inclusive, cover the procedures 
to be followed in effecting the transfer from Army to Navy, and in the issue to 
MASTS vessels, of the existing Armv stocks to be transferred to the Navy without 
reimbursement. The cognizant Supply Demand Control Points will notify 
COMSTS within 90 davs after the effective date of transfer of supply responsibility 
and no later than May 30, 1950, as to disposition recommended on the balance 
of material available. Transfer of custody of all supplies will be completed by 
June 30, 1950, in accordance with reference (a). Surplusing of stocks remaining 
after notification or expiration of time limit will be bv the service having custody 
in accordance with existing procedure if no local need exists. This plan envisions 
that submission of decks of electrical accounting machine cards by the Army 
covering items due Military Sea Transportation Service, instead of !ists, is more 
desirable since it facilitates sorting and channeling within the Navy Supvly 
System. Army Technical Services not having EAM facilities will submit lists 
in lieu of cards. 
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8. Action required of ports of embarkation. : 
_(a) As of March 1, 1950, each POE will prepare two identical decks of 
EAM cards for stocks scheduled for transfer to MSTS in accordance with 


ter 4 the procedure and coding of enclosure (1). 
(1) For each item of stock available for transfer, cards will reflect: 
of (a) Army stock number 


(b) Item nomenclature 
(ce) Geographical location (location code) 
(d) Price (unit) 


ns- , . ia ar . o 

nd (e) Quantity allocated to MSTS. Information will be promul- 
nd gated in the near future as to the basis on which this 
ter allocation will be made 


er- (f) Quantity issued during 6 months for ATS vessels (period 
: July 1-December 31, 1949) 


= (g) Unit of measure 
ss (b) One set to be forwarded to the naval supply supporting activity in the 
immediate vicinity nominated to support MSTS. 
nd (c) One set to be forwarded to: 
i. United States Navy, General Stores Supply Officer (Code GSC-—A), 
nt General Stores Supply Office, Oxford Avenue and Martin’s Mill Road, 
al Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘a (d) Stocks covered bv cards in 8 (a) above are to be carried in Army account 
ts code 42, as available for transfer to Navy and will be released as directed 
me by the naval supply supporting activity. 
on (e) Advise the naval supply supporting activity and the cognizant supply 
r demand control point of any corrections required in availability reports due 
to shortages, overages, etc. 

n (f) Custody of materials will be retained by the Army supply officer 
8 coneerned until issued to the vessel, delivered to the intransit shed, or until 
a custody is turned over to the Navy. Receipted copies shipping documents 
(invoices) returned will serve as vouchers for Army accountability. Al! 
> shipping documents (invoices) will contain unit price and extension for 
] purpose of statistical accounting. 

(g) Copies (the number as locally agreed upon) of the above documents 


will be furnished to the deputy commander, MSTS, for record purposes and 
x distribution to cognizant naval activities. 
(hk) Reimbursable items (see par. 6 above) available in port stocks for 

issue to MSTS will not be included on cards covered by paragraph 8 (a). 

Material in this category will be made available to MSTS on request. Sepa- 

rate lists of these items will be made available to the naval supply supporting 

activity for items as locally agreed upon. 
9. Action required of Army Depots or other authorized Army activity. 
: (a) As of the effective date each depot having stocks of material scheduled 
for transfer to MSTS will prepare a deck of EAM cards in accordance with 
procedure and coding in enclusure (1) attached. 

(1) For each item of stock available for transfer, cards will reflect: 

(a) Army stock number 

(b) Item nomenclature 

(c) Geographical location (location code) 
(d) Price (per unit) 

(e) Quantity (for MSTS) 

(f) Unit of measure 

(b) Forward deck to: 

United States Navy, General Stores Supply Officer (Code GSC—A), 
General Stores Supply Office, Oxford Avenue and Martin’s Mill Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(c) Stoeks covered bv cards in 9a above are to be carried in Army account 
code 42 as available for transfer to Navv and will be released as directed bv 
the cognizant supply demand control point. 

(d) Custody will be retained bv the Army supply officer concerned until 
shipped to the Naval supply supporting activity or until custody is turned 
over to the Navy. 

(e) Information copies of all shipping documents will be sent to the 
cognizant supply demand control point ordering material released. 


90187—52 12 
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(f) Advise the cognizant supply demand control point of any corrections 

required in availability listing due to shortages, overages, ete. 
10. Action required by the supply demand control points. 

(a) Processes cognizant items from EAM reports. Balance of reports to 
be forwarded to SDCP’s for progressive processing for items of their respec- 
tive responsibility (enclosure 6.) With view toward expeditious routing of 
EAM lists, rapid sorting is urged so that COMSTS mav have balance (both 
for peculiar and items unidentified) by March 15, 1950. 

(b) Forwards requisitions of desired items to Army depots and POE’s. 

(ec) Furnishes list of items not required to Army depots and OPE’s via 
COMSTS (Code 423). 

11. Action required by naval supply support activities. 


Interim Period through June 30, 1950 


(a) BuSandA support activity responsible for preparation of 3 EAM 

listings showing information contained in paragraph 9a (1) of POE stocks for: 
(1) Supply Division DMSTS (2) adjacent BuShips supply support 
activity. 

(b) Authorizes release of POE stocks. 

(c) Fills MSTS requisitions from following sources: 

(1) On hand POE stocks. 
(2) On hand Navy stocks. 
(3) Purchase. 

12. Action required of deputy commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 

(a) Uses EAM stock listings, prepared and distributed by the supply 
support activity, in connection with the screening of MSTS requisitions for 
allowability and propriety. 

13. Action required of commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 

(a) The Supply Division, in collaboration with M & R Division, COMSTS, 
will use balance of cards remaining after screening bv SDCP’s for determin- 
ing information concerning parts peculiar (ship’s parts and equipage such as 
proprietary and non-interchangeable items peculiar to a type of vessel or 
individual vessel, and which are not carried in the naval supply system as 
standard stock). Nors.--Theoretically, most of the cards remaining after 
screening by the supply demand control points will be those covering parts 
peculiar (as defined above). 

(b) Makes disposition of unidentified cards (identifies and reconciles to 
responsible supply demand control point). 

14. Shipments ordered out of Army depots by supply demand control points 
will be bulk shipments normally to the supply supporting activities. Material 
released by the supply supporting activity out of Port stocks will normally be 
for specific vessel support as at present. 

15. Due to the fact that the Army will continue to issue or ship material for 
the use of MSTS during the transition period, transfers of personnel and related 
fund requirements should be effected on a gradual basis as stocks are reduced. 
Such transfers of personnel as outlined herein is in accordance with paragraph 
2b (2), tab F, terms of reference. Personnel that are temporarily retained by 
Army for Supply Support of MSTS but destined for transfer to MSTS, will be 
protected in accordance with paragraph 4d directive from Secretary of Defense 
dated August 2, 1949, annex 1 of the terms of reference. Details of personnel 
transfers will be resolved and promulgated by separate correspondence in the 
near future. 

16. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to effect financial arrange- 
ments between MSTS and naval supplv activities relating to material issuance 
and replenishment, for which separate arrangements are being effected. 

W. M. CALLAGHAN. 
C. W. Fox. 

Authenticated: 

C. L. BRAINERD, 
Lieutenant Commander, SC, USN. 


(Enclosure 1) 


Detailed IBM coding procedure will be furnished at a later date. 
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(Enclosure 2) 


AcTIONS ON ReQvuisr¥ions AFTER TRANSFER OF SUPPLY RESPONSIBILITY 
to MSTS 


NAVAL SUPPLY SUPPORT ACTIVITY 


1. Checks requisitions against port availability. 
2. Forwards releases to port for supply from stocks earmarked for MSTS. 
3. Fills balance of items from naval supply support stocks or requisitions from 
appropriate Navy agency. 
DEPUTY MSTS 


1. Receives and edits vessel requisitions. 
2. Forwards requisitions to supporting naval supply activity for supply action. 
3. Distributes copies of Army shipping documents to interested Navy agencies. 


PORTS OF EMBARKATION 


1. Fills releases received from naval supply support activity from stocks ear- 
marked for MSTS and invoices (Ships) to vessel with information copies to 
DMSTS. 

2. Advises naval supply support activity and SDCP’s of any corrections re- 
quired in availability list. 

3. Delivers material to naval supply support activity intransit shed or MSTS 
vessel and obtains signature in order to drop accountability. 


(Enclosure 3) 
AcTION BY INTERESTED AGENCIES ON AND AFTER TRANSFER DATE 
SUPPLY DEMAND CONTROL POINTS 


1. Distributes EAM ecards to proper supply demand control point after sorting. 

2. Sereens items to determine if required in Navy system. Cards covering 
items not identifiable with Navy stock numbers for Army stock numbers will be 
forwarded to COMSTS. 

3. Effects redistribution from Army depots as required. 

4. Advises POE via COMSTS by May 30, 1950, of all items not required. 

5. Advises depots via COMSTS by May 30, 1950, of all items not required. 


NAVAL SUPPLY SUPPORT ACTIVITY 


Reproduces list from EAM cards to use as availability list of items in POE. 
Issues releases to port for items available. 

Keeps availability list current. 

. Fills requisitions for items not available in port stocks from its own stock 
or by requisitions on SDCP or naval procurement office. 


oot 


PORT OF EMBARKATION (ARMY) 


1. Prepares decks of EAM cards for all items earmarked for MSTS. 

2. Forwards one deck to naval supply support activity and one to GSSO. 

3. Retains accountability until items are delivered to ship or intransit shed. 

4, Advises naval supply support activity of changes in availability due to errors, 
gains, ete. 

5. Sends copies of all shipping documents to local MSTS supply office. 


DEPOT (ARMY) 


1. Prepares deck of EAM cards for all items earmarked for MSTS, and forwards 
to GSSO. 

2. Makes bulk shipments as directed by supply demand control points. 

3. Retains accountability until items are shipped. 
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(Enclosure 4) 


FLOW CHART OF REQUISITIONS, RELEASES, AND MATERIsL ON AND AFTER THE 
| TRANSFER OF SUPPLY RESPONSIBILITY TO MSTS (AS CONCERNS PORT STOCKS) 


—— Requisitions 
—--— Releases 


- Material 










aval Suppl: 
Support 
activity 


Intransit 


Shed g Navel 


Procurement 


(Enclosure 5) 


FLOW OF SHIPMENT ORDERS (RELEASES) AND MATERIAL ON AND APTER 
TRaNSFER OF SUPPLY RESPONSIBILITY TO MSTS (AS CONCERNS THE 
REDISTRIBUTION OF ARMY DEPOT STOCES) 


Naval 
Supply Demand 
Control Points 


| | 
| pecichininnsen 


| Arny Depots 


| -—-——— = «= -——_-<-=- 








LEGEND 


Shipment Orders 
(Releases) 


Material (Bulk 
Shipments) 
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Naval Supply Support Activities 
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(Enclosure 6) 


EAM CARD FLOW CHART 
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EaM LISTINGS 








Mr. Bonner. Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fine. No questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How can collaboration between the services be 
improved other than by the mere issuance of directives at the Muni- 
tions Board level, which, I understand, has been done? 

Mr. Kornter. I do not know that there have been adequate 
directives issued by the Munitions Board on the subject of collabora- 
tion, so ! am not prepared to say it has been done. Collaboration 
can be improved by continuous conferences, shall I say, between 
Admiral Fox and General Feldman, as an example. I know they 
are conferring quite frequently on the phasing of their various pro- 
grams, since they are both in the same business. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Does the Air Force counterpart of Admiral Fox fit 
into that picture, too? 

Mr. Koruuer. Except that the Air Force depends upon the Army 
for most of its common items of supply and to that extent General 
Feldman would be the purchasing agent of the Air Force. I am 
sure the Air Force participates when necessary. 

Take the problems of paint and meat and lumber and food, and 
things of that kind. There would be no need of Air Force collabora- 
tion. When it comes to the question of uniforms, there would be. 
They do have a separate uniform, although they purchase through 
the Army. 

Mr. Bonner. On the subject of uniforms, have the three services 
collaborated to the extent of phasing their orders for the procurement 
of uniforms? 

Mr. Korenter. That is Admiral Fox’s field and I will defer to him 
for the answer 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; we do collaborate. I have within the past 
2 weeks received a formed communication from General Feldman to 
formalize our collaboration, because we have been criticized for the 
reason that it was on an informal basis. We have been in constant 
collaboration on matters of common interest, such as textiles, pro- 
visions, and so forth. 
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The Army buys all the provisions for all the three services. The 
Army buys most of the textiles for the Air service. We buy them 
for the Navy. Our technical people work side by side on the develop- 
ment and improvement of items of clothing and the means by which 
we can conserve materials. Quite recently we worked very closely 
on wool and I think our efforts have borne fruit. I like to think that 
the public announcement that the military services made that they 
would require 15 percent less wool from here out had a very helpful 
effect on starting the extremely high wool price on a downward 
trend, and I am very pleased that it has continued. The wool 
market priced itself so high that they have forced upon us the use 
of synthetics which will be used from here out because they are not 
only as good, but in some instances they are better. 

The Army and Navy have worked for years side by side on these 
developments and we will continue to work that way. 

Mr. Lantarr. It was mentioned earlier that more collaboration 
should be attained in the services and I was just wondering what 
specific areas you had in mind when you mentioned that statement 
and what plans, if any, were afoot in order to obtain that. 

Mr. Kornter. I can enlarge upon Admiral Fox’s statement to this 
extent, sir, that collaboration has proceeded at a very satisfactory 
pace with respect to common items. As we get higher in the echelons 
of technical equipment, with recent developments—shall we take the 
Air Force and Navy as examples—the type of plane which would be 
ample for the Air Force requirements would not be adequate for the 
Navy requirements, if we speak of carrier-based aviation, and vice 
versa, because the requirements to be built in each plane are different. 
In certain technical areas what the Air Force needs, the Navy does 
not need, and vice versa, but, nevertheless, there are many electronic 
items which are common to both. 

For instance, the Munitions Board set up the Electronics Produc- 
tion Resources Agency, EPRA, which combines the Navy and Air 
Force and Army needs in the electronic field. The head happens to 
be a Navy captain. 

The same thing was done with respect to air equipment. APRA— 
the Aircraft Production Resources Agency—was set up out at Wright 
Field, and that has a Navy member on it. 

So it is a long involved technical process, but we are making 
progress. 

The progress can and should be accelerated, based upon Munitions 
Board studies and directives, as I told the chairman earlier. 

Mr. Lantarr. In connection with Admiral Fox’s narrative a few 
minutes ago incident to problems in connection with the procurement 
of these Wave uniforms, the thought struck me as to whether or not 
there was some coordination at some level of the planning agencies 
with the supply agencies to prevent an imposition of this type of 
problem on the supply people with the consequent results on the 
economy and the procurement agencies. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. It starts with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Those plans, when they are firmed up, are then passed down 
to the several services, and those plans that are applicable to the 
various segments of the Navy are passed to them. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff may meet this morning and decide, for 
reasons that are good and sufficient, that we have to increase the mili- 
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tary service. That is approved and it is then passed down. That 
has an effect upon clothing provisions and other supplies and we imme- 
diately put our planners to work to say what this broad plan means to 
us. We again break it down into segments of hard goods, soft goods, 
provisions, and so forth, and then build this plan back and fit it into 
the over-all plan, so it becomes a consolidated logistics plan. Then, 
as soon as the bell is rung and it is approved, we go on and do it. 

In the case of the Waves, it happens that just previous to this 
second purchase we were buying for a strength of 6,100 Waves. It 
was increased to 10,000. We knew it as soon as we could after the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approved that and it was passed to us. 

Mr. Lantarr. The increase was not approved until after you 
submitted a logistically worked out study showing the problems inci- 
dent to obtaining that? 

Admiral Fox. That may or may not have been. 

I saw an article in the paper within the last 2 days where there 
was serious consideration being given to increasing the over-all mili- 
tary strength. If that comes about, it will be passed down through 
the Chief of Naval Operations to the various segments of the Nav y; 
and our planners must immediately go to work and tell the Chief 
of Naval Operations what it means in terms of dollars. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was interested here some time ago that there was 
considerable agitation for recalling, for example, many more National 
Guard divisions and the only reason that the decision was not made 
to that effect was because of the supply problem and the inability 
to procure uniforms and tentage and equipment. 

Admiral Fox. I am sorry, but I didn’t get your point. I think I 
misled you. There is planning advice on the high level as to whether 
this program is feasible. That is what you mean. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. I picked it up after the decision is made that it is 
feasible and is passed down to us. That decision can come overnight 
as far as the effect on our planners is concerned. 

Mr. Lantarr. As far as the 93,000 common items that are in the 
catalog are concerned over there, which I understand are in common 
use, common-use items, does that mean common within all the services 
of the defense agencies or common within the various departments 
of the Navy? 

Admiral Fox. I would not presume to say that the Army meg 
consider those as common-use items. They are so in the Navy. 
Generally speaking, it is an item that is in use by two or more bureaus, 
is standardized and is in repetitive demand. <A good example is : 
‘arpenter’s hammer. It hasn’t changed in design for the last 50 or 
100 vears. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is there any difference between the carpenter’s 
hammer used in the Army and the one used in the Navv? 

Admiral Fox. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Is there any cataloging done to show a hammer is a 
common item in all the services and should be procured centrally? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. I do not think so. The hammer is 
cataloged by the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, which as- 
signs a common name and common number. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And specifications? 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. That might be used by all three services, 
and may extend through all the F ederal agencies. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Many of the common-use items you have there will 
be in the Munitions Board catalog for common use in the various 
departments? 

Admiral Fox. They will be in the United States Forestry Service 
catalog. Mr. Ward, who is present, can answer that. Any other 
agency in the Government service may have it. That is the ultimate 
aim in this cataloging program. It is intended the catalog will be 
used by all Government agencies. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How about things like furniture? At the present 
time, does the Navy buy its own furniture for its bases? 

Admiral Fox. By law, furniture has to be procured through the 
GSA, except in emergencies. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is all the Navy furniture procured by the GSA? 

Admiral Fox. You speak now of office furniture? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes; and other furniture used in your bases and 
camps. 

Admiral Fox. That is procured through the GSA, from Treasury 
procurement schedules. ‘They make standing contracts and we may 
not go to any other source to get those items except through these 
open-end contracts. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Through General Service? 

Admiral Fox. T hrough General Services, ves. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If you were going to reactivate a base, for example, 
and you needed beds and mattresses and furniture in connection with 
the operation of that base, would you procure those items through 
GSA? 

Admiral Fox. Only to the extent that they have contracts in ex- 
istence for those items. The General Services Administration, these 
Treasury schedules, do not cover all articles of furnitue. They are 
primarily for office furniture. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is it true that within this country there could be 
very common use items of furniture within the services that are 
procured by GSA at more favorable prices than they can be purchased 
by a single service? 

Admiral Fox. Let’s assume that is correct. I believe that the 
General Services Administration plans to expand its coverage of items 

in What direction I do not know. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Will that be covered under the Munitions Board 
cataloging program? Will that tvpe of item be accepted as a com- 
mon-use item? 

Mr. Korner. I do not know. 

Lieutenant Commander Knapp. I am Lt. Commdr. M. J. Knapp, 
Office of Naval Material. The Munitions Board cataloging program 
is cataloging all items. In adopting that function and doing the job, 
it will catalog all furniture even for the General Services Admiunis- 
tration. It is cataloging for the entire Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The question was brought up—and maybe it was 
mentioned while I was out of the committee room—about the fact 
that beds were of different sizes in certain Navv establishments, with 
the result that mattresses are of different sizes. Is there a reason for 
that? Because they are used on board ship? 

ApMIRAL Fox. Yes, sir. 
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This refers to the Navy mattress cover. The question was on 
covers. It was brought up by Mr. Brownson, I think, last week, 
namely, that each service has different sizes and in some instances 
different materials. The Navy mattress cover is made of cotton 
muslin sheeting and is used (1) to protect the mattress and (2) to 
serve as a sheet. 

Mr. Bonner. He was speaking about mattresses. 

ApMIRAL Fox. I think this is what he has reference to. Correct 
me if | am wrong. 

The Army mattress cover is made of cotton twill and is used solely 
to protect the mattress. The Army furnishes commercial-type sheets 
for enlisted men. The Navy mattress cover, two of which are fur- 
nished to each enlisted man, serves as a sheet. 

The Munitions Board established a Committee on Standardization 
of Clothing and Equipage in October 1948. A member of the general 
or flag rank was appointed from each service. The duties of the 
committee were (1) to examine an exhibit of clothing and equipage 
items, exclusive of outer clothing, insignias, and special devices, used 
by the three Departments; (2) to select from the items those which 
can be standardized for the use of the three Departments; and (3) to 
forward information concerning the items selected to the Munitions 
Board Standards Agency for promulgation of National Military 
Establishment specifications. 

Included in the study were all items of bedding, sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets, and mattress covers. 

For sheets and mattress covers the committee recommended that 
there be no standardization due to the difference in use and the 
difference in the size and types of beds, cots, bunks, and mattresses. 

Further, the committee found that standardization of any one 
width and material would overtax the productive capacity in an 
emergency. 

Additional information regarding the standardization exhibit is 
contained in these booklets. 

This is a complete report in which every item in that category for 
the three services was laid out, and this Board examined them critically 
with the purpose of standardizing the various items. There was a 
great deal of progress made in standardizing certain items of wearing 
apparel, but there were other items which the Board decided, for good 
and sufficient reasons, could not be standardized. Mattresses and 
mattress covers were among those that it was decided could not be 
standardized. They are covered in this report. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I still cannot understand why an Army enlisted 
man should be considered as required to have sheets and the Navy 
man sleeps on mattress covers. 

Admiral Fox. We believe we sleep our sailors cheaper than the 
Army does. The Army may have good reasons for giving soldiers 
sheets, but we have been getting along for years with these bleached 
muslin mattress covers and blankets. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, you think my question would be 
more appropriate directed to the Army as to why they cannot stand- 
ardize with the Navy. 

Admiral Fox. These things seem pretty apparent on the surface, 
but I remember when we were severely criticized because one had a 
khaki-colored handkerchief and khaki-colored underwear and _ the 
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other had white. We were asked why we couldn’t all use the same. 
There was a good reason. The Army operates in the field where there 
is a requirement for camouflage, while on board ship there is no such 
requirement. A white handkerchief, we appreciate, is a better hand- 
kerchief, and you can always see when it is dirty. We in the Navy— 
and I am sure the Army does, too—pride ourselves on being clean. 
It is easier to see when a handkerchief needs laundering when it is 
white rather than khaki. I feel the Army had a good reason for hav- 
ing a khaki-colored handkerchief. 

Mr. Lanvirr. I imagine that the khaki costs the Army a little 
more in its procurement than the Navy procurement of the white 
handkerchief. 

Admiral Fox. There is some additional cost perhaps. The same 
thing is true of blankets. Why does the Navy need a blanket dif- 
ferent than the Army, or vice versa? There are reasons. I will 
be very glad to furnish this report. It is a public document. I 
think it would convince the committee. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It might be interesting if you would leave that with 
the committee. Perhaps it would answer a lot of questions we have 
in our minds as to why certain items have not been standardized. 

Mr. Bonner. Why did the Navy shift from khaki to gray in 
uniforms? 

Mr. Korner. Admiral King, who was Chief of Naval Operations, 
wished to have gray uniforms. 

Mr. Bonner. Did he look better in a gray uniform? 

Mr. Korner. I don’t know. I was in uniform at that time. I 
personally did not buy a gray uniform. We were permitted to use 
our khakis until they wore out. Mine, fortunately, did not wear out. 

Mr. Lanrarr. There is a statement contained in your statement, 
on page 5, with reference to cross servicing, where you say: 

Thus, there can be no appreciable reduction in overhead costs as a result of 
cross servicing unless entire installations are shut down—and shut-downs are not 
consistent with current defense programs. 

The only point at issue which I would make with that statement is, 
if, by cross servicing, we could accomplish shut-downs and accomplish 
the same mission, | would think the Congress would probably be in 
favor of that. 

Mr. Kornter. Yes; if we did not need all the storage space we 
have. Our storage requirements are very high, and those of the other 
services are, too. I agree with you that just taking that problem by 
itself, if by putting together all of your requirements under one roof, 
vou are able to shut down an installation, that would be a saving, 
but you would have to balance against that the increased cost in 
personnel, paper work, fiscal controls, exchange of funds, and numerous 
other things, to see whether you have effected an over-all saving. 

Mr. Lantarr. It would seem to me if you had three warehouses that 
are one-third full, three different sets of personnel and three different 
sets of books to keep track of those materials, it would be more 
difficult than if you consolidated those into a common warehouse 
with common items that you could save inventories on and book- 
keeping expenses, and everything else. 

Mr. Korner. If you think of each service taking its one-third and 
moving into the warehouse and keeping its control over its one-third, 
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then we will have one military installation with representatives from 
three different military departments working in and out of there. 

Mr. Lanvtarr. Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Kornzer. Nothing, if you can work on a collaborative basis. 
That does make sense if it is possible. 

Mr. Lantarr. If vou carry this program to its logical conclusion, 
common-use items, instead of going into three warehouses, would 
go into one. 

Mr. Kornver. The answer is that the tremendous increase in the 
rearmament program has not kept pace with the increase in ware- 
housing. I would be willing to place a sizable wager that the services 
do not have excess warehouse storage. I have been hard put to find 
storage space in the Philadelphia area for the Marine Corps. We 
haven’t moved our public works program on storage space at a 
commensurate pace. 

Mr. Lanrarr. At the present time that may be true, but when ware- 
house space is constructed, if the thought could be kept in mind that 
some day, when we revert to some status of normalcy, that warehouse 
could be utilized for common items for all military services in that 
area, it might be helpful in the end. 

Mr. Korner. I would have no objection as long as each service 
had control over its common use items. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That, of course, is the point at issue. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Secretary, I am going to ask you a question that 
has brought about considerable comment. This committee felt it 
had jurisdiction over matters of expenditure. This committee would 
like, if it could, to render a service to the country by bringing about 
efficiency and saving in the armed services as to expenditures, and 
thereby do a helpful job for the taxpayer. 

You will recall that the Expenditures Committee of the House 
wrote, prepared and had passed the reorganization bill and wanted 
to follow these things up prior to the visit of this committee to the 
field. ‘Those who saw this committee in the field said that the mem- 
bers tried to see and not merely hold closed chamber hearings, but 
they were around and gave the membership of the committee certain 
views. 

Now the matter has brought on controversy. It was not the com- 
mittee’s desire to assume jurisdiction of any subject which is in the 
province of another committee or usurp the prerogative of any other 
committee, but we pointed out this matter as an example. We never 
thought that we were going to tread on the lion’s tail, but evidently 
the old lion got riled. He is a fine gentleman and has written a very 
sharp letter to the chairman of this committee. 

Before this item was inserted in this report, this committee sought 
every available source of information about the item. The committee 
has read certain hearings, the only hearings on the item. The com- 
mittee has read digest of information that it got from various other 
agencies of the Government besides the armed services. 

I want to read into the record here—and this has been commented 
upon in the papers, some of the papers having gone beyond what the 
subcommittee said in this report—a section from our report. bearing 
on this. 

Instances observed by the subcommittee of duplication of facilities and multi- 
plication of costs could be avoided in large measure by a comprehensive and well- 
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defined program of cross-servicing, wherein one service or activity May draw its 
supplies from any other service or activity. For example, as noted in the. case 
of medical supplies, the Atlanta general depot could service the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installations in the southeast section of the United States. 

In this connection, the subcommittee learned about the proposed constructior 
of a Marine Corps depot at Albany, Ga. This installation would be many miles 
from the center of marine training and administrative control. The subcom- 
mittee understands that this project was not favored by the Department of 
Defense nor the Bureau of the Budget. 

The subcommittee did not put that language in there without founda- 
tion for it. 

No extensive hearings by the Appropriations Committees of the House or Senate 
were held on the necessity for its construction. Projects of this nature militate 
against the principle of supply integration, perpetuate the rivalries among the 
three departments, and are to be especially deplored in a period of emergency 
when the taxpayers’ dollars could be more usefully employed for our common 
defense. 

In this item we were not considering it within the structure of the 
Marine Corps. We were considering it within the over-all picture of 
cross-servicing, warehousing and supply. 

This committee and members of this committee have observed in- 
stallations throughout the length and breadth of the country that 
are not actively being used at the present time. The Government 
holds much property that has been taken from the taxpayers of the 
subdivisions of the Government—States and counties and munici- 
palities. The committee is interested in the utilization of all facilities 
that are now at the disposal of any branch of the National Government. 
The committee inserted this as an example. 

As I said in the beginning, it has caused quite a furore. 

Mr. Secretary, | would like for you to advise the committee just 
what is the commotion the committee has caused. What is the 
justification. Is the committee wrong in its observations? This 
committee wants the cooperation of the armed services. This com- 
mittee has respect and regard for all the men in the armed services. 
Certainly there is not a fight going on between us. We want to work 
in unison and in harmony. 

Now, if you will, give us your observations, Mr. Secretary, and 
the facts pertaining to this. 

Mr. Korner. I will give you a general statement on that and then 
T will call on Major General Hill of the Marine Corps to answer such 
detailed questions as you may wish to put to him. 

In the first place, the committee’s statement on the Albany depot 
has caused no commotion in my breast. 

Mr. Bonner. Sir? 

Mr. Korner. I say it has caused no commotion in my. breast. 
To me the question was a proper question and I am prepared to 
answer it and give what I believe to be full justification for the depot. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Navy, I am the chairman of the 
Facilities Review Board of the Navy and I personally pass on all 
facilities programs. I personally approved this depot. 

For background, I would like to tell you that it was decided by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval Operations 
that since practically all Marine Corps reserve stocks from 1945 on 
were then and are now located on the west coast, it became important 
to have an eastern depot for Marine Corps supplies. <A very careful 
study was made of railroad nets and other transportation factors and 
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the Marine Corps determined that the proposed depot should be 
located in the southeastern United States at a point readily accessible 
to the east coast and Gulf coast ports, not near enough to any other 
large military installation and not close to any civilian center which 
might be a target in case of enemy attack. 

The matter was turned over to the Shore Station Development Board 
in the Navy, which considers these projects and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Naval Operations. That Board recommended 
the site selected and the recommendations came to the Facilities 
Review Board, of which I am the chairman, and the decision was 
made to select the Albany site. 

In my opinion, the decision is amply justified and the detailed 
matters in connection with the hearings, and so forth; should you 
wish any further detail, | will ask Gene ral Hill to come forward. 

Mr. Bonner. This committee was told that there was adequate 
storage facilities at the Atlanta General Depot for the storing of 
marine supplies. 

Who is the witness? 

General Hitt. My name is William P. T. Hill, major general, 
Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. 

I have been in on the depot project since its inception in 1943, 1944. 
Many, many times, sir, we have gone to the Munitions Board. | 
appeared before Mr. Howard at least five times. I appeared before 
Mr. Jess Larson. I appeared before many other persons, praying 
and asking them for space. Finally, we got the location of a place 
in Joliet, Il. It had about 150,000 square feet of storage space. We 
got the location of a place in Buffalo, N. Y. It had very small 
elevators, only passenger-carrying elevators. We went all over the 
United States, east of the Mississippi River, looking at these buildings 
that we had information about from the Munitions Board. We went 
to Miami, Fla. We went to Charleston, 8S. C.; Savannah, Ga. We 
went down to several places in Alabama. 

At the same time we were working with our level in the other 
services, the Navy and the Army, asking where there was some 
storage space. 

Mr. Bonner. Did the Army tell you that at Atlanta they did not 
have storage for you? 

General Hin. Yes, sir. That statement was made before Mr. 
Howard of the Munitions Board. I made the same plea. Mr. How- 
ard had on his staff representatives from the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy. They said, sitting across the table from me, that 
they had no available space. They did locate 40,000 feet, we will 
say, in Chicago, 30,000 feet some place in Illinois, 40,000 feet in Ohio. 
You cannot visualize our sending our property into those places, 
having it spread out away from us, where we could never get it back 
under our control. 

Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps is a small service and I can assure 
vou that we operate more economically and more efficiently than 
Admiral Fox has told you the Navy operates. We operate that way. 
We are brought up that way. We have that inculeated from the 
time we come in, and many is the time the marine will have one pair 
of shoes and one suit of clothes in the field because he is brought up 
that way. 
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I can assure you that the taxpayer’s money is being better taken 
care of by the construction of this depot than any other item in the 
public works that is now before the Congress. 

Mr. Bonner. General, I would like for you to point out whether 
the Budget Bureau approved it. Was it approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

General Hity. It has been approved by the Secretary of Defense. 
It has been approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean at the time you submitted it, at the time it 
was initiated. 

General Hriu. At the time it was initiated the bill went in without 
the approval from the Secretary of Defense and the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget; that is, the President. 

Mr. Lantarr. But it now has their approval? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, it does, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. General, will you tell us what took place when you 
presented the matter? I want to get this all cleared up. Will you 
tell us what took place when you presented the matter of a depot to 
the Armed Services Committee? I have read the hearings. Just 
tell us what took place. 

General Hiiu. I presented it personally. 

Mr. Bonner. How did you present it to them? 

General Hrux. I presented it personally at the request of the chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Committee and the House Armed 
Services Committee, through no volition of my own. I was called 
up. I told both those gentlemen that this was not in accordance 
with the President’s budget. It had not been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, but “had been approved by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps and the Secretary of the Navy, on September 
15, 1948. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Kimball wasn't Secretary of the Navy. Who 
was the Secretary of the Navy? 

General Hint. Mr. Koehler. 

Mr. Koenter. I -would like to correct that. Obviously, Mr. 
Matthews was then and still is Secretary of the Navy; however, under 
the allocation of duties, I am assigned secretarial responsibility with 
relation to this field. Therefore, when General Hill speaks of secre- 
tarial approval, he means my signature. 

Mr. Bonner. We are just pointing this out. Just tell us what your 
views about this are. Tell us what your views are about what we 
said and what you did. You say it was approved. Who was it 
disapproved by? Who was it approved by? 

Did you ever get any authorization for it? 

General Hitu. It started with the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps recommending it in 1945. Then we had all these recission 
bills, and naturally nothing would get through. We continued our 
efforts each year in attempting to get a depot or warehouse space on 
the east coast to house about four to five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of material, because our main effort was to the westward in 
World War II. We had no warehouse space of this magnitude on the 
east coast. We trained our personnel and sent them out. They 
stayed out. They didn’t come out. All we needed was initial 
equipment, not even mounting-out supplies for the troops on the 
east coast. They went to the west coast, mounted out, and were 
supplied from the west coast. 
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The roll-back of the material from the Pacific war came in on the 
west coast, except for probably four or five shiploads that came in on 
the east coast, at Norfolk and Morehead City. They were assembled 
in three areas. We have in California the Pendleton area, the Bar- 
stow-Yermo-Daggett area, and the San Francisco area. 

However, we had a couple of million square feet of storage space 
rented or leased in San Francisco, which we had to release. We 
moved that material down to Barstow. The Barstow Depot was 
gotten from the Navy. The Yermo Depot was gotten from the Army. 
The Dagget Depot was gotten from the Air Force. They were all 
three small locations of about a million and a half square feet, total. 

Mr. Bonner. I am interested in the Marine Corps and I am very 
proud of it, but IT want you to point out in your report just where we 
are in error, Where we are mistaken or where we made any misstate- 
ments. You have read the report, haven’t you? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. With no criticism of the chairman or any 
members of the committee— 

Mr. Bonner. Just point out where we made an error or misstate- 
ment. 

Mr. Secretary, this matter has brought up a good deal of contro- 
versy, and General Hill was, acc ording to the reports I read, the gentle- 
man who presented the matter, and [ would like to have his statement 
of just where we were wrong, What has been brought out that caused 
all this furor, and where we made a misstatement, where we were 
incorrect in our report. 

General, will you answer those questions, please? 

General Hitt. Understand, sir, that this intends no criticism of any 
Member of Congress or any member of your committee. 

Mr. Bonner. I can take all the criticism vou can heap upon me. 

General Hitu. It is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Bonner. I have respect for you. We won’t deal in personali- 
ties. 

General Hix. I would like to preface my remarks. 

Mr. Bonner. Are these your own words? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Tell me about it. You have heard the three ques- 
tions | want vou to answer. 

General Hitu. Quoting from the second paragraph, page 19, of the 
Bonner report, it says: 

Projects of this nature militate against the principle of supply integration, per- 
petuate the rivalries among the three departments, and are to be especially de- 
plored in a period of emergency when the taxpayer’s dollars could be more usefully 
employed for our common defense. 

I believe from the above that the statement lacks clarity and exact- 
ness. I further believe that the committee made a very limited 
examination on this phase of their report. 

Why do I say that? Because I have been available, sir, in town 
here, and I have been with this depot job since it started. I have a 
pretty good log and accurate record of everything that has happened. 
I do not know where the committee got its advice, who advised them, 
where they got the information that was put in here, which would 
mitigate against the depot in the southeastern United States. 

Mr. Bonner. Did the GAO make a study of vour requirements at 
your request? 
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General Hin. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. They made it at the request of this committee. 

General Hitt. Just a moment, sir. The man’s name who was sent 
over by Mr. Kennedy— 

Mr. Bonner. When you speak about this, it is the committee's 
matter. It is not my personal matter nor Mr. Kennedy's. 

General Hitt. Mr. L. G. Seymour visited me at 1 o'clock on the 
9th of July 1951. 

Mr. Bonner. He was sent over by the committee. 

General Hiti. He was sent over by Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Bonner. By the committee. Let the record show that. 

General Hii. Yes, sir. I identified him through Mr. Kennedy 
before I gave him any information. But that was after the report 
was out, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to advise vou, General, that Mr. Demaras 
of the General Accounting Office was sent out throughout the country 
before this committee left Washington. We knew about this matter. 
We are thinking now about giving you an opportunity to justify your- 
self. Go ahead with your own statement. 

General Hixu. I believe it was justified, sir. It was justified to the 
best of our ability, according to the directives we had at the time. 
I think it is still justified. 

Our supplies are 3,000 miles from a main point of usage in the United 
States. We have Norfolk, Va.; Quantico, Va.; Camp Lejeune, N. C.; 
Cherry Point, N. C.; Parris Island, 5. C., and many, many small 
stations. If we wanted to locate a depot strategically, tactically or 
otherwise, so we could use Gulf port and Atlantic port facilities and 
fill many other requirements, it should be.in the southeastern United 
States. 

The administrative control in that case would be through the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, through the Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps to the depot quartermaster, whoever he might 
be. That is the way the supplies are right now, except to get to Bar- 
stow we have to go through the Department of the Pacific. We have 
to go to the quartermaster, Department of the Pacific, to the com- 
manding officer at Barstow. 

So the administrative procedure is a much clearer line now, and it 
is also only the supplies that would be moved to this depot in the 
southeastern United States that would be used by the troops in that 
area, of which at the present time there are approximately 90,000. 

Unless we have a special train movement it takes from 42 to 62 
days to get an individual carload of supplies from the west coast to 
the east coast. On a special train movement we can take them from 
the west coast to the east coast in 5 or 6 days, but we pay for that. 

Mr. Bonner. General, have you made any recent request for space 
at the general depot in Atlanta? 

General Hiti. Constantly, sir. But now the people are coming 
to us and asking us if we have any space. The case that Mr. Secretary 
made about the marines at Philadelphia is one in point. We are now 
occupying two plants there, and those plants are very urgent in the 
event of mobilization. They have approximately 450,000 to 500,000 
square feet of storage space, sir. We turned it over. The chamber 
of commerce was consulted. We consulted everybody else up there 
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and asked where there was some good storage space in the Philadelphia 
area. They couldn’t locate it. So we went into those Navy plants. 

Down in Norfolk, Va., it is the same way. We keep our supplies 
down there in barracks, in garages, in mess halls that are at the 
present time unoccupied by the Navy. It is the same way at Camp 
Lejeune. We have a lot of supplies in temporary barracks, in tile 
buildings, and in huts. 

In case of mobilization, those supplies have to come out of there. 

Mr. Bonner. General, I can appreciate your earnestness. I have 
great regard and personal respect for the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. This matter just did not bob up in the minds of this com- 
mittee. As I told you, there were meetings here prior to the com- 
mittee taking the field. This matter was discussed with representa- 
tives of the Government. Then the hearings at which you presented 
the matter were read carefully. 

That is the reason this matter was put in here, as an example. It 
wasn’t put in here with any thought of injury to the Marine Corps. 

I admire you for your zealousness on behalf of the Marine Corps. 
The majority of the people in this country respect and admire the 
Marine Corps and are proud of the Marine Corps. 

We were talking here merely, and pointing out merely, economies 
in operation. 

The Atlanta general depot covers quite a large strip of ground, and 
this facility and installation was to be nearby. The thought oc- 
curred: Why couldn’t we use Atlanta? 

This committee was told Atlanta had space. You say differently. 
This committee went into all these others things that you point out, 
and this committee still thinks we had the foundation to say what we 
did say. I haven’t heard you yet show the facts, as we pointed out, 
are not correct in the report. 

As for your desiring the depot and wanting the depot, that is 
entirely another matter. 

General Htiu. Yes, sir. 

I respect all the subcommittee. I respect the members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Bonner. If we are wrong in that, in what we have said, then 
IT want to make a correction. I gave cautious consideration before 
this report was issued to the matter, and we sent representatives to 
the places and the depot to obtain information. Our information 
was reaffirmed. You got your depot, but the facts, as we point them 
out, still remain correct. 

General Hit. My point of view is this, with apologies: It is a rule 
of law before vou decide a case that you get the best evidence available, 
and I believe in this instance the committee was a little bit derelict 
in that it did not call persons who were familiar with the background 
of the depot—Colonel Dubber, Colonel Robertson, General Creasy, 
and myself, who have worked 24 hours a day on this thing for 3 or 4 
years, and we feel kind of hurt. 

Mr. Bonner. You speak of the mechanics. 

General Hitu. We feel kind of hurt. We weren’t called before the 
honorable committee to express our views. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not think vou are that sensitive. There are 
some other things in here that Admiral Fox might not like and some 
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other people might not like, and these hearings are wholesome, to 
develop the facts and bring out what is right and what is wrong. Yet, 
I haven’t heard you say that what we point out may be wrong. 

What we say may be wrong in your opinion, but the manner in 
which you arrived at it, the authority to construct, I do not think we 
are wrong in that at all in our report. 

General Hit. Sir, it was done with congressional authority, was 
authorized by public law. 

Mr. Bonner. You feel, then, that this committee does not have a 
right to look into the expenditures, any expenditures? 

General Hitu. No, sir; the committee has a right to look into 
expenditures. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all we were looking into. As far as I am 
concerned, the matter is closed. But I, myself, and others, if we do 
not have some brakes on the Government wheels, on ourselves per- 
sonally, as a group, as a government, as a nation, we are going to 
run high, wide, handsome, and headlong. 

You know when lump-sum money is appropriated by the Govern- 
ment, by Congress, and handed out, there is always an itching palm 
to get in and get some of it. 

General Hinu. I agree with the chairman all the way. 

Mr. Bonner. We have prepared a reply for the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. If you would like to look at our reply, 
we will grant vou that privilege and send you a copy of it. 

I do not want any statement to go out that I have chided you, 
such as went out the other day with respect to some airfield bases 
into which we were inquiring. The main reason we were inquiring 
into those proposed bases was to compare them with the existing 
facilities. 

I have the highest regard and respect for the brains of the armed 
services as to what is best. Very often they can on evidence change 
some of my views about things. But in this, I do think there has 
been quite a furor kicked up over a matter over which this committee 
did have jurisdiction. 

General Hiti. I am not questioning the jurisdiction 1 minute. 

Mr. Bonner. Look into it and see why. You did not know this, 
but the public asks these questions as to why they are done. 

Have you anything further to say? Do you have anything further 
to state? 

General Hitu. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you, gentlemen, for coming down. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., an adjournment was taken.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1951 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
IN THE Executive DrePARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., 
in room 1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Donohue, Fine, Lantaff, Harden, 
and Brownson. 

Also present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel of the full 
committee, and Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

General MeNarney, this subcommittee is very pleased to have you 
with us this morning. We feel that your work as chairman of the 
Department of Defense Management Committee is closely akin to 
the Government-wide functions of the Expenditures Committee to 
review programs for economy and efficiency. We look upon you 
and your staff as allies in the common cause of obtaining better and 
more economical management. 

Would you care to make a statement, do you have a prepared 
statement, or would you rather just make your own observations of 
the report, as you choose? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH T. McNARNEY, CHAIRMAN, MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


General McNarney. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement, 
but for the purposes of the record I would like to briefly review the 
mission, composition, and duties of the Management Committee. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, if you will, after that make such observations 
as you care about the report this committee has issued. 

General McNarney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Proceed. 

General McNarney. The latest directive of the Defense Manage- 
ment Committee is dated July 16, 1951. 

It states that the mission of the Committee is to bring about the 
best use of avialable resources from both the immediate and long- 
range point of view through improved management of the business 
affairs of the Department of Defense. 

The membership consists of a representative of the Secretary of 
Defense, and one from each of the three services. 
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Currently the Army member is Assistant Secretary Bendetsen; 
the Navy member, Under Secretary Kimball; and the Air Force 
representative is Assistant Secretary Zuckert. 

I am the Chairman of the Defense Management Committee, and 
a representative of the Secretary of Defense. 

Our duties are consistent with statutory authority to evaluate 
current and proposed organizations throughout the Department of 
Defense, with an objective of improving organization structures in 
interdepartmental working relationships, evaluate current and 
proposed management controls throughout the Department of 
Defense, with a view to effecting better use of manpower, matériel, 
and facilities; evaluating current and proposed cost-control systems 
throughout the Department of Defense, including the comparison of 
performance against standards in order to bring about the optimum 
use of available funds; to formulate, in conjunction with departments 
and agencies, the policies, plans, and procedures required for expediting 
and coordinating current programs designed to improve organization, 

Further, to initiate new programs which will contribute to better 
management and use to the most effective use of dollars, matériel, and 
facilities; assist departments and agencies to reach conclusions and 
take prompt and decisive action to improve organization and manage- 
ment, and undertake special assignments as required by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The staff of the committee is relatively small. It is known as the 
Office of Management Engineering. We have an authorization for 
only 13 management engineers, and a few clerical people. We bave 
10 on board now, 2 being processed and 1 vacancy. 

it is not the aim of the Management Committee to do the things 
which are the responsibility of the various agencies or departments. 

It is our aim to assist them, to institute programs for improved 
management throughout the Office of Secretary of Defense and the 
departments. 

Occasionally we do do things. That is, we may initiate a project 
ourselves, get people from the departments or the agencies, and 
examine into a particular phase of some part of the business of the 
department. 

We complete that, with a recommendation for improved policy, 
improved procedures, and then turn it over to the responsible agency 
for implementation. 

So far as the implementation goes, not only of the projects which 
the Management Committee has initiated, but many things which 
the agencies on the Secretary’s level or the departments themselves 
have initiated. We keep in touch with progress and require the agency 
which is doing the work to report to us from time to time. 

For instance, as you know, in the cataloging project we have had 
numerous reports from the Munitions Board on the progress they are 
making. The last report was just last Friday, on the 20th, in which 
we had about an hour and a half report from the individuals in charge 
of the program, and went into the progress which is being made 
toward achieving the end result. 

That, in brief, is the way we operate. 

Mr. Bonner. General, right there, what did that meeting develop, 
what is the progress? 
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General McNarney. The meeting developed as to the progress 
in the actual classification and naming of items, that it is going along 
reasonably close to schedule. It developed a slight difference of 
opinion on what was meant by ‘one name—one number.’”? Much of 
the current emphasis on the ‘‘one name—one number” has led to some 
misunderstandings. It has been thought by some people that by 
“one name—one number,’ you mean one name and one number for 
every item that is procured by the Armed Forces. Actually that was 
not what we were after at all, because items procured from different 
manufacturers may be exactly the same item, but they are known 
under a different name and a different number, so we want to get all 
those together and give them only one, instead of giving one name and 
one number to each item that is procured. 

There are other items which are substitute items, which are not 
exactly the same as the basic item, for instance, it might be a carbu- 
retor, which is used by the Navy, and has a bronze shell, due to the 
fact that they need something to protect it from the elements. It 
might be usable by the Army, but the Army uses a cheaper item, which 
does not have the bronze shell. 

There is a little controversy in there as to whether there should be 
one name and one number for a substitute item, but which is different 
and have different costs. 

I personally believe that the higher cost item should have its own 
name and its own number, and not be mixed up with a cheaper type 
of item although they actually serve the same purpose, because then 
there might be a tendency to procure the higher cost item for all 
requirements. 

Then as to the matter of utilization, in the opinion of the Manage- 
ment Committee not enough work has been done down at the bottom, 
with the people who are actually going to use the one name and the 
one number in the field, particularly as to how it can be introduced 
into the system. 

We are endeavoring to get the Munitions Board to reestablish its 
educational program and get more detailed information as to how the 
system can actually be introduced at the earliest possible time. It is 
merely reemphasizing things that we have emphasized before, and 
perhaps in the press of the large number of new items coming into the 
system they have been deemphasized a little bit more than they 
should have been. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I wanted to ask you. Do you think 
the emphasis should be placed on the new items, and the effort be 
made in that field primarily, or start with the old items and emphasize 
the designation of the old items in preference to the new items? 

General McNarney. No, sir. I believe the new items should be 
brought into the system concurrently with their procurement, and 
that must be emphasized, but at the same time you must go down to 
the so-called grass roots and determine how you are going to really 
make a change-over from the current systems to a new system. 

There are many and various ideas which are current with the 
people who actually do the work, and I think they should all be 
examined and listed, and a system adopted which will carry out the 
intent of the law. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the average turn-over in stocks, General? 
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General McNarney. I don’t believe I could answer your question, 
sir. So far as the comments on the committee report is concerned, 
the Management Committee was asked by Mr. Lovett to first take 
a look at the current policies with respect to the supply system, and 
if we thought it advisable, to clarify or reemphasize our current 
policies. The result of that was the directive which Mr. Lovett 
read to you when he appeared before you. 

I think the directive itself clearly expresses the ideas which the 
Management Committee has on this whole subject, and it was ap- 
proved by the Management Committee before it went to the Armed 
Forces Policy Council. 

So far as the Management Committee is concerned, I believe our 
ideas are fairly well expressed by Mr. Lovett’s statement and by the 
directive, 

I would be glad to attempt to answer any questions any of the 
members of the committee might have. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, is there a wide variance in the views of this 
committee as compared with the directive? 

General McNarney. No, sir. The committee prepared the direc- 
tive and approved it. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean, this subcommittee, the report we put out, 
the comparison of the report with your views and the views of the 
directive. What are the differences? 

General McNarney. Well, one of the important differences of 
viewpoint I might express this way: After all, the Armed Forces are 
organized and maintained for the purpose of fighting a war and win- 
ning the battle, and it was the feeling of the Management Committee 
that your committee did not lay enough stress on military effectiveness. 

I know exactly how that comes about, because I have been charged 
with that very same thing myself in trying to get some projects 
undertaken. 

There is always the tendency of the individuals who are trying to 
do a certain thing in a certain line to perhaps forget the end result 
for which the Armed Forces are in existence. I am sure that there 
was no such intention on the part of the committee, to neglect that 
particular phase, but it does have some effect upon the individuals 
in the three services who read the report. 

In other words, they think the committee is hell-bent to make 
economies, regardless. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. May J ask the general a question at that point? 

Don’t you think, too, that sometimes military effectiveness is used 
as an unthiaking excuse for some practices that can be reexamined? 

General McNarney. It is a two-way street, I agree with that. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, I agree with you, we may have 
very definitely in our report not given full weight to military effective- 
ness but, on ihe other hand, I think we are faci ing an opposing school 
of thought which quite frequently uses military effectiveness somewhat 
unthinkingly as an over-all excuse for some activities that could bear 
closer scrutiny. 

So perhaps between the two viewpoints, the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee here, and the viewpoint of our combat leadership, whom we 
would not question in the matter of military effectiveness, we can work 
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out a happy medium which may make it well if the report did lean a 
little the other way. 

General McNarney. I am sure that is the objective and, as I said 
before, it is a two-way street. 

Mr. Fine. It was probably better that the report was written in the 
vein that it was written, in order to let them know that we wanted 
them to come our way. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I think the committee’s thinking in that 
reflected the fact that we find ourselves in a very unusual military and 
foreign policy situation, which looks like a lengthy one, and the com- 
mittee in several of their discussions I think, took into view that this 
was going to be a very lengthy preparedness program. 

Mr. Bonner. General, the committee to date has not wanted to 
explore into the fourth service of supply. Neither did the committee 
want to interfere with the effectiveness of the armed services in the 
field. We did not want to be lire England or Germany, whose fighting 
forces would have to go to somebody else to get their supplies, but we 
did want to, if possible, point out what we thought were fields in which 
the forces themselves could bring about economy and efficiency in their 
operations. 

General McNarney. There are two schools of thought within the 
Department of Defense as to whether or not a fourth service, known 
as the service of supply, would be a good thing for military efficiency, 
versus the current situation where each one of the three services have 
their entire supply system under their control, except where other 
agreements or directives have been issued. 

It does and has created within the Armed Forces a position some- 


what, you might call, of indecision, because you have one school 
pushing a fourth service, and another school saying, “No, we want 


” 


things as they are,’ and with another school maybe wanting to go a 
little bit further in the way of making each supply service completely 
independent. 

I am not referring solely to the Air Force in that. 

T think it is well to lay a basis upon which they can all go forward, 
so that there will not be this continual indecision, and the directive 
which Mr. Lovett issued was intended to clear up what the policies of 
the Department of Defense are, and stop some of the things that lead 
to indecision and dragging of feet. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, before we leave the report, have you any other 
comments to make on the report issued by this committee? 

General McNarney. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to have your observations and comment 
now. 

General McNarney. I[ have no detailed report that I would like to 
make, Mr. Bonner, and being upon the Secretary of Defense level, 
more on the policy side, I feel that the questions, the detailed questions 
have been covered by the departments. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, what are some of the accomplishments of your 
committee? 

General McNarney. Well, we have been engaged for the last few 
months in an effort to reorganize the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
so that it could more effectively carry out its mission. 

We have been in every office of the Secretary of Defense, and we 
have come up with recommendations with respect to all of the offices, 
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except the Office of International Security. We are still working 
with Mr. Edwards in his office. 

We did complete a report and a recommendation, and then when 
he came in he asked us to inquire a little bit further into what his 
relations, or what the relations of his office were with the offices in the 
Department, so we are still working on that. 

We are still working, to some extent, with the Munitions Board, 
although we have completed a very exhaustive survey there, and 
practically all of our recommendations have been instituted. 

With the Research and Development Board the recommendations 
have-not yet been implemented, due to a change in the chairmanship 
which has just taken place, and the new chairman asked for a little 
period of time in which to get himself oriented and find out what is 
going on there now before he took up the question of implementing 
our report. 

Again I would like to stress that we normally do not implement the 
things ourselves. They are turned over to the individual who is 
responsible, and we merely, you might say, monitor it by keeping in 
touch with him. 

Mr. Bonner. Am [I right in thinking that the effort of this com- 
mittee and the effort of your committee are substantially along the 
same line? 

General McNarney. Yes, sir; we are both for economy. 

Mr. Bonner. And therefore it was our desire to have your com- 
ment or criticism on the report of this committee, so that when we go 
again into the field, from your views and your comments, we will be 
well informed. 

General McNarnery. The only real criticism I had was the one I 
express as—you did not mention military efficiency, at least, I read 
the report, and I failed to find any mention of it, however that does 
not destroy the value of the report. Perhaps it is well that you go a 
little bit further on the side of economy, but for the purpose of the 
people within the departments who read the report, I think it would 
have a better effect on them, and they would be more willing to take 
an objective look at your recommendation, if they thought that you 
were also fully aware of the fact that whatever was done must be 
something that would not destroy military efficiency. It is just a 
psve hologic al matter. 

Mr. Bonner. We want your Views, because we appreciate the fact 
that you have had the experience, indeed, lengthy experience in this, 
more so that most anyone else. 

General McNarnery. I have had a very great deal of difficulty along 
the same lines over the past 2 years, and T have learned a lot on how 
to get the departments to willingly do something. 

Mr. Bonner. As a result of the efforts made by your committee, 
can you estimate the savings that have been made? 

General McNarnuy. We are not now actually attempting to esti- 
mate monetary savings. When we were first organized and started 
to work, it was a time of a rather large reduction in the ceiling of the 
Armed Forces, from 14 billion to 13 billion, so we first placed all of 
our emphasis on assisting the departments to get within that budget 
ceiling, or at least to reduce the rate of expenditure from over 14 
billion, so that they would enter the new fiscal year, the fiscal year of 
1951, with an expenditure rate of not greater than 13 billion, so there 
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would not have to be a further sudden cut-down to get within the new 
expenditure rate. 

During that time we did actually impound savings, and then turned 
them back to the services, if they were within their ceiling for the 
reprogramed 1950 budget, and we placed all of our emphasis on 
trving to find actual savings. 

Then for the original 19: 51 budget, we were still attempting to assess 
these savings, but since the Korean episode started, we are not out 
primarily for dollar savings, but we are out to increase the efficiency 
of operation of the Armed Forces which, in turn, make very large sav- 
ings, but we make no attempt to assess savings. At the time we 
stopped trying to assess savings we figured either in actual or potential 
savings that we had at least $600,000,000. That was well over a 
vear ago. 

As an illustration of savings, we instituted in the Marine Corps, the 
Air Force, and the Army a system of cash allowance for clothing. In 
other words, we adopted the Navy system, over the initial protests 
of the other three services. Based on savings which would be made 
at the strength of the Armed Forces just prior to Korea, or about half 
or less than half of our current strength, the Army estimated those 
savings would be $80,000,000 a vear; the Air Force, $45,000,000 a 
year; and the Marine Corps, $8,000,000 a vear. 

Of course, when applied to a much larger force, it would increase 
that rate of savings very much. 

Now, on the insurance question: During World War II the Armed 
Forces made an agreement with the large insurance companies which 
they called a preferential rating plan, in which manual rates were not 
applied to insurance which the Government pays for. Actually, it is 
insurance taken by Government contractors, but which goes in their 
expenses, and we eventually pay for it. That had been abandoned 
after World War IT, we now have it reinstituted, and all of the States 
except four have agreed to permit the preferential rating plan to be 
used. 

We estimate on the current business that it will save about $40,- 
000,000 a year. 

Now, as to transportation, we recommended to Mr. Johnson that 
he originate a new body to be known as the Military Traffic Service, in 
which the three services could get together, particularly when they 
were talking about rates with the railroads. For instance we have 
been able to get classifications changed so that we can get better 
rates. We feel that our savings for the current year in that field will 
be at least $30,090,000. 

Mr. Bonner. Yesterday we asked Secretary Koehler some questions 
about certain surveys made by the Harvard group for the Navy. One 
survey under progress is concerned with cross servicing and single 
servicing. We could not find out whether or not vou or the Munitions 
Board approved this survey. Can you apprise the subcommittee. 

General McNarnry. The survey was approved and financed by 
the Munitions Board. It was not formally presented to the Manage- 
ment Committee, but I discussed the matter with Mr. Small, and 
gave approval for the Management Committee, for going ahead with 
the project. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the progress of it, do you know? 
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General McNarnery. Now, the actual survey has been completed. 
The reports have been made. I have a copy of them in the Manage- 
ment Committee. They are in the process of implementing some of 
the recommendations. 

Mr. Bonner. Since there may have been some variation in views 
as between the Navy and the Secretary of Defense’s office on this 
subject, we wonder if basic-——— 

General McNarney. Now, I think perhaps we are confusing two 
different surveys by the same group. The initial survey by the 
Harvard group for the Munitions Board was for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the method of computing requirements, and the factors 
being used by the various services and how they were used, and re- 
viewed on the Munitions Board. 

I think that is a different survey from the one that you have made 
reference to, which was authorized by the Navy. That was not pre- 
sented to the Management Committee, since we have not required 
surveys or management improvement programs which the services 
themselves desire to initiate, to be approved by the Office of Secretary 
of Defense level. 

Mr. Bonner. I see. 

General McNarney. And I think it would be a mistake to require 
it, because one of our main ideas to get the services in the frame of 
mind that they themselves must improve their supply systems, and 
the less pressure, and the fewer times they have to come up to’ask if 
they can do a thing, the more likely they are to go ahead with it. 

That, again, is a matter of—well, I guess you would call it a psy- 
chological matter. 

Mr. Bonner. Would it be possible for your committee to corre- 
late these surveys, so that each service would not be running out and 
getting a new survey? 

General McNarney. I think that the main thing our organization 
can do along that line is just be sure that the results of the survey 
initiated by one service are brought to the attention of the other serv- 
ice, for the purpose of adopting anything which fits their system. 

We do attempt to use the Management Committee as a forum, and 
any improvement that we find taking place in any one service, we 
always attempt to call it to the attention of the other services, and 
in certain instances make recommendations that they consider very 
carefully putting some of these recommendations into effect in their 
own service. 

Mr. Bonner. Have you any idea of the number of surveys made 
in the DOD the last 5 years, and what they have cost? 

General McNarney. I could not answer that, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. My point, General, in asking these questions, is to 
try to bring out the fact that a small qualified salaried staff, who 
know Government operations, can often do a better job than high- 
priced experts. The Government has paid a tremendous sum for 
such surveys the last few years. What is your opinion about that? 

General McNarney. Well, my opinion is that so far as the staff of 
the Management Committee is concerned, we are attempting to re- 
cruit competent individuals on a permanent basis. 

As I said, I am up to 10 now, and I have two more being processed. 
There is no lack of brains in the services. There is a lot of brains. 
And the great majority of the surveys that have been conducted by 
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the Management Committee itself, as a matter of fact, all of them, 
we have not hired outside agencies to make the survey, except that 
we did have the Heller Associates as our initial staff. They are now 
being phased out, and a permanent staff being built up. 

Our surveys were made by drawing on knowledge within the serv- 
ices, both civilian and military. We havea project director. Under 
the project director would be a project chief who, perhaps, might 
have two or three, what we then called task forces, which we now 
call work groups, working under him, and all of the people were drawn 
either from the agencies on the level of the Secretary of Defense or 
from the services. 

Mr. Bonner. Does the recent delineation of authority issued by 
the Secretary of Defense satisfactorily fix responsibility as between the 
Munitions Board and the JCS in the area of distribution? 

General McNarney. Yes, sir; I think it does. It has the approval 
now of both the Munitions Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The responsibility for initiation is very definitely placed on the 
Munitions Board, and review for its effect on military efficiency is the 
responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We are now in the process of initiating a supply systems project, 
on which the first examination will be into the medical services, as 
directed in Mr. Lovett’s memorandum, and on that particular project 
the project director will be a Munitions Board man, a deputy director, 
or one of the deputy directors will be, from the Management Com- 
mittee, Mr. Huff, who is sitting beside me here. 

We have the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreement to furnish a deputy 
director, and we also will get a deputy director from Mr. MeNeil’s 
office, so that the financial part of the whole problem will be considered 
concurrently with everything else. 

Mr. Bonner. What program do you plan to carry out, responsive 
to Secretary Lovett’s directive of July 17, 1951? 

General McNarney. Well, we will take the medical service—— 

Mr. Bonner. Is that the plan or do you have another plan? 

General McNarney. That is the plan to carry that out. We have 
three or four more corhmodity areas into which we want to examine. 
For instance, in addition to the medical area, we are eventually going 
to go into ammunition, automotive transportation, subsistence, and 
compare them with what we are now doing with respect to petroleum 
products. Petroleum products is a joint operation which was instituted 
during World War II, and has worked very well. It is not exactly 
cross servicing, but it is the nearest thing to cross servicing which 
is a complete package. 

Mr. Bonner. What specifically are your plans for the medical 
supplies study? I think you know that this committee would like to 
see this expedited. Can you set a deadline for completion of the study? 

General McNarnry. We have completed a program which does 
the preliminary organizational work for setting up the project. It 
has been approved by the Management Committee, and it is being 
presented to the Munitions Board this morning. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you plan to do anything about clothing, tex- 
tiles, and so forth, electronics and the other areas covered by the 
Draper-Strauss report of 1945? 

General McNarney. Well, the various areas we have in mind now, 
one of them is subsistence, one is ammunition, one is automotive 
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transportation, clothing is one on which a considerable amount of 
work has already been done, we will pick up the work which has been 
done and complete it. 

Mr. Bonner. Secretary Lovett indicated that the Army Technical 
Services are considering adopting the Navy plan, whereby common 
items are identified and handled by a common service. This looks 
like a meritorious move to this committee. Can you tell of the 
status of the matter? Will you have a hand in such a survey to make 
sure it conforms to over-all policy? 

General McNarnry. We have not as yet had the two services, the 
Air Force and the Army, which are primarily concerned with the 
adoption of a method similar to that of the Navy, make a report to 
us. When they get a little further along we will probably have : 
report made by both the Army and by the Air Force. 

Mr. Bonner. It is the desire of this committee to continue our in- 
terest in this area. Therefore we wanted to get your views and what 
you have done. 

General McNarney. We have a continuing interest in its, and 
we know that there has been a lot of work done in the Army over a 
considerable period of time. Now, they are not actually taking 
exactly the same road as the Navy. As far as technical items are 
concerned, which are of interest primarily to but one of the technical 
services in the Army, they would continue to be procured, ware- 
housed and distributed by that technical service. 

There are also certain technical items which are not classed as 
common service items, but which are used by more than one of the 
technical services within the Army. 

Their attempt is to assign the entire sequence from procurement 
on through to ultimate disposition, to one of the technical services. 

So, there might be some items which might be classed as a common 
item in the Navy which, under the Army system, would not go to 
the technical service which had the major portion of the common 
service items. . 

It is a question as to whether or not that better fits the organization 
of the Army, than the Navy system, where they put a larger number 
of items under a single service. 

Within the Air Force, of course, the great majority of common 
service items are still procured by the Army. 

Mr. Bonner. In the July 17 policy statement of Secretary Lovett, 
paragraph 5 states: 

As a part of the implementation of the above basic policies, it is specifically 
desired that— 

Now, do you consider that word “desired”? as synonymous with 
“‘directed’’? 

General McNarney. It is a good military term, ves, sir. When it is 
used by the Secretary of Defense or by one of the Secretaries of the 
military departments, or Chief of Staff, the term ‘desired’? means, 
“You do it.” 

Mr. Bonner. You recently testified before the Holifield subcom- 
mittee about catalogues. Do you have any comment on the program 
that is pertinent at this time? 

General McNarney. I think I covered that. 

Mr. Bonner. You covered that in your opening statement, that 
is true. 
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General McNarney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. It is understood that the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations Committee make uniform regulation for the whole 
Department of Defense. What is the membership of this group? 

General McNarnry. May I ask Mr. Huff to answer that? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. Did you understand the question, Mr. Huff? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes; I think I do, sir. The Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations are prepared by what they call the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations Conference, which is composed of representa- 
tives from each of the three departments, the Munitions Board, Office 
of Procurement, participates in that whole activity and, of course, as 
each regulation is prepared it goes up to the Munitions Board for 
approval, and is then published. 

The departments then republish them or supplement them with 
their regulations, but they are always in line with the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations, as a result of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations conference. 

Mr. Bonner. They report to the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Hurr. They report to the Munitions Board, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. ‘To the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Should they be in the Secretary of Defense office? 

Mr. Hurr. I think not, sir, because the Munitions Board has 
primary responsibility for procurement under the law. 

General McNarney. The Munitions Board is in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. It is one of the agencies to which the Secretary 
delegates certain of his responsibilities. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Dononvusn. Numerically, who controls the Munitions Board? 

General McNarney. You mean the number of individuals working 
within the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Donouun. Yes. 

General McNarney. That is the Munitions Board themselves, and 
they annually estimate the number of individuals they will require. 

Mr. Dononvue. Do I understand that the Munitions Board is made 
up of a representative of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

General McNarney. The Board itself, ves sir. 

Mr. Donouve. And a chairman who is a civilian, Mfr. Small? 

General McNarnny. That is correct. 

Mr. Dononvur. Then a vice chairman? 

General McNarnery. Five vice chairmen. 

Mr. Donouur. Sir? 

General McNarney. They have five vice chairmen. 

Mr. Dononve. | mean those that have voting powers, controlling 
powers? 

General McNarney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Dononve (continuing). Of the three services, representatives 
of the three services, and Mr. Small? 

General McNarney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dononve. So that the military services, as a matter of actual 
and practical fact, control the Munitions Board, do they not? 

General McNarney. No, sir. 

Mr. Donouve. Well, who does? 
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General McNarney. Under the current directives, the chairman 
has authority, if any one of the three service representatives agree 
with him, that he can make a decision. 

Mr. Dononve. Well, do you know of any instance whether the 
chairman has vetoed decisions made by the representatives of the 
three services? 

General McNarney. I don’t believe that it has been necessary for 
him to veto anything, where only one of the services has been against 
it or for it. There have been numerous instances—I have no idea 
how many—where one of the services has objected to a certain policy 
and tlie thing has gone through. 

Mr. Dononvur. W ell, from your knowledge, General, isn’t it so, that 
the three services go in there, and they are pretty much agreed on 
certain policies? 

General McNarney. No, sir; I would say that the three services 
seldom agree, all three of them. 

Mr. Dononvur. Well then, do you know whether or not there have 
been any instances where any of the services have had to appeal to 

the chairman, Mr. Small, for an ultimate dec ision? 

General McNarney. When one of the services has vitally disagreed 
on a decision which has been made by the chaditann or by the Board, 
with one service dissenting, or even two services dissenting, if they 
cousider the matter of sufficient import they are authorized to appeal 
to the Secretary of Defense, through the secretary of their particular 
department, that is, they themselves do not appeal, but it must go to 
the secretary, and the secretary then again determines whether it is of 
sufficient importance to appeal to the Secretary. 

I believe there has not been a single appeal to the Secretary. 

Mr. Dononve. So that the military departments are pretty well in 
accord on their activities, so that they don’t have to, or in no instance 
have they had to, appeal to the Secretary 

General McNarney. Well, it is not that. One or more of the serv 
ices, at different times, has agreed to some extent with a policy which 
was being discussed, and disagreed with the decision, that is, the mem- 
ber of the Munitions Board disagreed with the decision, but the secre- 
tary of that service did not consider the disagreement of sufficient 
importance to appeal to the Secretary of Defense. 

The little distinction in there is that a member of the Munitions 
Board, disagreeing, cannot himself appeal to the Secretary of Defense, 
but he must go through his own secretary, the secretary of his depart- 
ment, who in many instances feels that even though somebody within 
his own service disagrees, that for the good of the whole it is better 
to go along with it, and therefore the appeal is not made. 

I use the same system in the Management Committee, which do not 
vote. We do not vote in the Management Committee. We assess the 
opinions of the different members, and then the decision is made. I 
get reservations. 

Mr. Dononve. How is this decision arrived at? 

General McNarney. Well, probably I give it. 

Mr. Dononvr. Well, you ask for an opinion, don’t you? 

General McNarnery. Yes, sir. You get the opinion of all the 
members. 

Mr. Dononve. To use a word that was used just a few moments 
ago, and that you smiled and agreed with, is that expression of an 
opinion synonymous with voting? 
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General McNarney. No, sir; no, sir; we did not take the form of 
a vote. 

Mr. Brownson. Isn’t it more like the Quaker procedure, that it is 
the sense of the meeting? 

General McNarney. It is the sense of the meeting; yes, sir. As I 
call it, it is the consensus of opinion. That is the term I use. 

Mr. Dononve. And do the military members of the Munitions 
Board get together before they sit as a Munitions Board prior to a 
meeting? 

General McNarney. No, sir; they don’t have time. 

Mr. Dononve. It is sort of an operations caucus? 

General McNarney. I think that there have been at times, when 
the Munitions Board first started to operate, where not the Munitions 
Board members themselves, but the next echelon on down, has gotten 
together, yes, and I think that is now pretty well out the window. 

Mr. Dononvrt. Now, Secretary Koehler said that cross-servicing 
will become more feasible upon completion of the catalog and 
standardization programs. Do you concur with that expression? 
pe General McNarney. I certainly concur with the fact that cross- 
servicing will be much more feasible when the catalog has been com- 
pleted, and when some of the financial controls and systems which are 
being instituted by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (comptroller), 
are in working order, that cross-servicing would be still more feasible. 

Mr. Donouve. In other words, you do feel that cross-servicing is 
an end objective? 

General McNarney. No; I would not say that cross-servicing is 
an end objective. The end objective is military efficiency. In order 
to eliminate duplication and overlapping—— 

Mr. Dononur. Let me ask you this, General: Do you think that 
cross-servicing will impede the efficiency of our military system? 

General McNarnry. Well, you cannot make a categorical answer 
to that. It might, in certain instances, in certain commodities or in 
certain situations it might impede; ves, sir, and I believe that particu- 
larly each main commodity has to be examined with respect to the 
feasibility of using cross-servicing for that system. 

For instance, you take ammunition, you take subsistence, and you 
take automotive equipment, if any one of the three are lacking, you 
come to a complete stop, you cannot fight. 

If a system of cross-servicing should be such that there would be a 
lack of any one of those three vital fundamentals on the field of battle, 
then I would say we would throw cross-servicing out. 

Now, there are many, many variations of where you can put cross- 
servicing in. You may put cross-servicing in in the zone of the in- 
terior, where it would be impossible to use it under certain circum- 
stances overseas. 

For instance, if you have a system of air bases at some particular 
place, then perhaps the Air Force should have certain phases of the 
distribution of the common items under their control. You cannot 
just categorically say that cross-servicing is an end to be obtained. It 
is a method by which you can save money. You can eliminate some 
duplication and some overlapping. So it is desirable. But it is not 
an end in itself. 

Mr. Dononvr. Well, in all instances where it is practical, you do 
agree with it? 
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General McNarney. I agree that if you maintain your military 
efficiency, or increase it, by cross-servicing, and at the same time 
you save money or personnel or matériel, then it is extremely desirable 
and should be put in, and that is the aim of the Secretary of Defense, 
to see that it is put in where those conditions are met. 

Mr. Dononvse. Don’t you think that was one of the main objec- 
tives when the services were integrated? 

General McNarney. Cross-servicing? 

Mr. Dononur. Yes. 

General McNarney. No, sir. The main objective when the 
services were integrated was to increase military efficiency of the 
United States Armed Forces, and the integration is much more 
important in the field of operations than it is in the field of supply. 
It is mutual support by the three services on the field of battle or in 
the theater, operationally, not supply. 

Mr. Donoxwvur. But don’t you think that the thought behind the 
legislation that integrated the services was to save money to the 
taxpayer? 

General McNarney. Of course. 

Mr. Dononvur. Without impeding the efficiency? 

General McNarney. Without impeding the efficiency of the 
Armed Forces. e 

Mr. Dononvur. And in vour opinion, what means were to be used 
in bringing about a savings of money to the taxpayer, without 
impeding the efi ciency of the military services on the field of battle? 

General McoNarney. Cross-servicing is one of the means. 

Mr. Dononvur. Yes. ‘i hen you do agree with cross-servicing? 

General McNarney. | agree that as an objective cross-servicing 
is a (ne thing, if it meets the criteria which have been set up. 

Mr. Dononvur. Who is going to determine whether or not it is 
practical? 

General McNarney. That is a responsibility of the Munitions 
Board, to initiate the project, and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to make 
the final determination as to its effect on military effectiveness. 

Mr. Dononur. Well, as a member of the Air Force, you would 
not be inclined to disagree with a member of the Navy Department 
as to what might be practical for his department, would you? 

General McNarney. I have. 

Mr. Dononvur. Well, 1 mean, do you feel that you know enough 
about the Navy to argue with a Navy man, or do you feel that a 
Navy man knows enough about the Air Forces to argue with you? 

General McNarney. No, not unless he has made a study of the 
subject, but when we go into these things, you have the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and you bring them together, and each one 
explains to the other how he does it and why. 

Mr. Donouunr. And when he gives you an explanation you are 
prone to accept it, aren’t you? 

General McNarney. Not necessarily; no. If I accepted that, I 
would never have any reservations on the management committee, 
and I have many of them by one service. 

Mr. Donouue. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. HarpreNn. General, one of your duties deals with the adequacy 
of cost-control systems, and this committee, as you know, is interested 
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in commercial-type operations. What have you done or planned in 
this area? 

General McNarney. We have assisted Mr. McNeil in the organ- 
ization of his staff, and the primary responsibility rests on Mr. 
MeNeil, who is the defense comptroller for the institution of financial 
controls and financial systems. 

Our function is to review and audit what he has done, and if we 
think that additional controls should be instituted, or that it should 
be done in a slightly different manner, then we discuss the matter 
with him. 

Mr. MeNeil is going ahead with these things under title 4. His 
management-engineering outfit, until very recently, has really been a 
part of my staff. 

We have just given him back his people, so we in our staff knew 
quite well what was going on with respect to the controls which Mr. 
MeNeil was putting in. He is making progress. It is slow, ves, it 
takes a considerable amount of time to devise the controls which are 
workable for the different types of installations which are used within 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. McNeil, I am sure, would be glad to come up and tell you 
exactly what he is doing along those lines. 

Mrs. Harprn. Have you seen the very recent cost analysis made 
of the Navy coffee roasting plants at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Oakland, 
Calif.? 

General McNarney. No, ma’am, I have not. 

Mrs. Harpren. They will be very interesting. Now, I have another 
question: 

Has the Defense Department done anything to assure you that the 
services of the Wacs, the Waves, and the Waafs are being utilized 
in the best possible manner? 

General McNarnry. Not to assure me personally; no ma’am. 

Mrs. Harpen. I mean the Department. When I speak of you, I 
mean the Defense Department. 

General McNarnery. Mrs. Rosenberg, who is the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Manpower and Personnel, is in the process of, with our 
assistance, setting up a manpower control within the services, and 
they should be able to answer that question. 

Now, there is a difference of opinion within each service, and 
between services as to what the lady members of the Armed Forces 
should do. 

Some people, particularly the ladies themselves, think that they 
should be able to do everything except actually carry a rifle. There 
are other ones who would restrict them to different duties. However, 
by and large, they are used to replace a man. 

Mrs. Harprn. You spoke of clothing a moment ago. Did that 
include the clothing for the women of the Armed Forces also? 

General McNarney. Oh, yes, it had to do with the whole clothing 
procedure. 

Mrs. Harpen. How many women are in the Armed Forces? 

General McNarney. I would not be able to answer that. 

Mrs. Harpren. Can you supply us with that answer? 

General McNarney. It can be gotten, yes ma’am. 

Mrs. Harpen. In the future. 
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General McNarney. Thank you. 

Mrs. Harpen. That is all, thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. General, it is the intention of this committee to 
request the General Accounting Office to give a cost analysis of the 
coffee-roasting program in the four armed services, as well as other 
programs of this nature. 

Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, General, with further reference to this cross- 
servicing proposition, is it not the point that you made with this 
committee that if, for example, we had a complete cross-servicing 
directive, and the Army had built up logistical support in Pusan for 
an operation around Seoul, and the Navy then came in in short 
support of certain items, and demanded certain items from that logis- 
tical support, because of a blanket cross-servicing directive that the 
whole operation might break down? 

General McNarney. I would say that cross-servicing in a theater 
of operations, and particularly when you are fairly close to the battle- 
field, is something which is done, if it is at all possible. 

There might be a situation where a certain type of supply needed 
by the Navy to carry out its operation was also very short with the 
Army, and | think it would be the function of the commanding general 
to determine how it would affect his operation, as to whether he should 
give it to the Navy or whether it should be retained for the use of the 
Army, because it would all have to be worked into the operational 
program which he, as the commanding general, is attempting to 
carry out. ° 

If he thought the Navy services were essential to his operations, he 
probably would tell the Army to give it to them. 

Now, cross-servicing between theaters is often done. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, there has to be considerable flexi- 
bility in any policy of that kind. 

General McNarnery. There is bound to be. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In order not to impede military efficiency. 

General McNarney. In order not to impede the actual operations 
going on, particularly in the theater, there has to be flexibility, and 
certainly, if the Navy needed 105-millimeter ammunition, and the 
Army had lots of it, and the Navy had none, there would be no hesi- 
tancy as to their just giving the ammunition to them right then and 
there. 

And there was no hesitancy in transferring munitions of war be- 
tween theaters during World War II. 

I know that MacArthur at times thought he was treated badly 
because certain munitions which he had every right to expect did not 
get there, and they were transferred to the other theater. 

It was exactly the same with the European theater, they had every 
right to expect that munitions would come, and a certain thing was 
happening in the Pacific, and it was more important to the over-all 
viewpoint to shift these munitions there. 

I know that when I was in Italy I had three ammunition ships on 
the way to replenish my ammunition supplies. I was so short that 
I was using 75-millimeter tanks in the line to use for firing to harass 
the enemy, because I was short of 105-millimeter ammunition. 
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Then the Battle of the Bulge came up, and I was perfectly agree- 
able to shifting my three ships up to Germany, because that is where 
the fighting was going on. 

We were merely sitting down there spending the winter on the tops 
of the mountains, and did not have an actual offensive in mind for 
another 3 months. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, the successful program of cross-servicing with- 
in the Department of the Interior is dependent, to some degree, on the 
completion of this cataloging program, is it not, and standardization 
of specifications of common-use items? 

General McNarney. It will immensely facilitate it. 

Mr. Lantarr. The two sort of should be worked in conjunction 
with each other? 

General McNarney. Well, it is not necessary to await the com- 
pletion of the cataloging system in order to go into cross-servicing. 
The completion of the cataloging will immensely facilitate it, as well 
as certain changes in the financial and fiscal arrangements for reim- 
bursement. 

Mr. LanvrarFr. Yes. 

General McNarney. One of the difficulties of cross-servicing is the 
reimbursement, and until a system is worked out so that there is not 
so much red tape and difficulty involved in reimbursement, some of the 
services are a little loathe to undertake it, because they must defend 
their own budgets. If their appropriations were to be used for 
another service, leaving their requirements short, they naturally would 
be loathe to agree, unless the situation was such that an emergency 
required it, and then there would be no hesitation. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well now, all of that is under all of those various 
phases of this operation, which tie in together eventually, and they are 
all under the Munitions Board, from a planning standpoint, and then 
eventually they are checked by the Joint Chiefs from the standpoint 
of furthering military efficiency? 

General McNarney. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. We have heard from time to time, and I think i 
has at one time been a practice, and it is just probably human nature, 
of policies pertaining within the military to contract for or spend 
unobligated appropriated funds for the purchase of supplies at the 
end of a fiscal year, in order ot justify the next appropriation. 

I know that is a matter that is probably watched by the various 
fiscal control offices within the Department of Defense, but I was 
wondering whether or not any system of budgetary control has been 
set up within the Armed Forces to prevent such obligation of funds 
at the end of the fiscal vear for the purchase of supplies to stockpile 
or to spend up cash authorizations for stockpiling purposes? 

General McNarney. Actually, the expenditure of funds at the 
end of the year, particularly where it is a shift between categories, 
is under the control of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
authority must come from Mr. MecNeil’s office for a shift of funds. 

Now, very often there are things which are short. Maybe they 
underestimated the amount of money required in a certain category, 
and if funds were available they might well be shifted over to do that. 

For instance, I recall at the end of the last fiscal year, the Air Force 
had been directed to establish a reserve for aviation gasoline. They 
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had $28,000,000 left over from their flying-hour program, and it was 
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only common sense to utilize that money to buy excess gasoline. It 
was very fortunate that they did, because Korea came on at that time 
and we needed it very badly. There was a short period in there 
when the gas situation was pretty tight. If we had not contracted 
for that reserve, and had it really just beginning to come out, we would 
have been in a bad way. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes. Well, what I was thinking about, rather than 
the transfer of funds from items within the budget to other items, was 
the expenditure of all the funds authorized. 

For example, suppose it was estimated that so many boxes of paper 
would be required, and toward the end of May it was found that only 
50 percent of that appropriation for that purpose, or authorization 
for that purpose, had been purchased. 

It is my understanding there has been a tendency to go ahead and 
spend that 50 percent, or obligate it within the month of June, in 
order to justify a like appropriation for the next year. 

General McNarney. Well, I can speak from my own personal 
experience out at Wright Field, where procurement for the Air Force 
was under my control. I was then commanding general of the Air 
Matériel Command, and due to the fact that there were not enough 
individuals in the procurement section to get all of the work done, 
so in the last month, June, there was normally a speeding up of 
procurement. Now, the way I did that speeding up of procurement 
was to rob the supply and maintenance and research and develop- 
ment of individuals and send them over to procurement, to clean up 
the backlog. That was during the days when people were scarce. 
We did not have as many as we felt we needed. 

Our procurement regulations were a little bit too difficult in those 


days. We had not eliminated very much red tape, and we had not 
simplified the procedures as well as we could. They are much better 


now. 

So we would get behind, and the purchasing offices men, who were 
actually letting the procurements, in certain commodity lines, in many 
instances were, during the course of the year, so engaged in trying 
to get a definitive contract from a contractor, that the smaller items 
must be put off. 

Now, when I say “‘definitive contract,” I recall at least there were 
cases with two very large corporations, where we were in complete 
disagreement with them as to the amount of profit which we would 
allow them. 

In one case the negotiation of the definitive contract dragged out 
for 18 months. The end items were coming off the line, but we had 
not signed a definitive contract, because we could not agree with the 
amount of profit which the manufacturer thought he should have, 

The individuals concerned with buying those types of items were 
really engaged throughout the year in a knock-down, drag-out fight. 

In both those instances it was not settled until the Under Secretary 
of the Air Force personally went to the President with the two concerns, 

Mr. Lanrarr. What I was thinking of specifically, General, was 
this, is it a fact that at the time the budgets were perfected for the 
next fiscal year, that the Korean operation was in full bloom? I think 
all of us recognize the necessity for not letting down and for the main- 
taining of a gradual program of military preparedness, but when those 
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estimates were made for supplies that would be needed, I think in all 
probability the operation in Korea was taken into consideration. 

So what I had in mind was that as of the budget that Congress is 
asked to approve for the next fiscal year, that will include estimates 
for various supplies which were based on the Korean operation, and 
logistical support required for that, and if that does terminate success- 
fully, as we all hope it will, there will be certain surpluses within 
various items of the budget for supplies, and I was wondering whether 
or not any kind of controls are set up to cut back on the various 
echelons and say, “Well now, you were authorized to purchase this 
amount, but at the time that authorization was made you were 
making your estimates based on supplies that you would need if this 
situation prevailed.” 

Then you would tell them, “Now, vou are going to have to cut 
down on that, even though Congress has authorized it, you cannot 
spend up to that appropriation.” 

General McNarney. I don’t think that is the actual situation. 
The budget did not provide for the support of the Korean operation. 
One assumption on which the budget was formed was that the Korean 
operation would cease on the Ist of July, and actually, if it could not, 
or did not, and the fighting were to keep up, we would probably 
require a supplemental appropriation for support of the Korean opera- 
tion, that is, to replace the things consumed in the Korean operation, 
which are consumed at a higher rate during actual operation than in 
peace. 

Mr. Lantarr. So that the estimated budget and the supplies 
within the budget that will be asked for are based on——— 

General McNarney. They are based on peacetime consumption 
factors and not wartime consumption factors. 

Mr. Lantarr. I see. And going up to 3% million men in the Army, 
is that correct? 

General McNarney. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, is there within the Department any kind of 
budgetary controls, getting back to my first question, to where even 
though an authorization has been obtained for the purchase of so 
many items of a certain type of supply, and the Department would 
not at the erd of the fiscal year just use up its appropriation, or to 
use it up whether it needed it or not? 

General McNarney. There is a control both within the services 
and within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, through the budget- 
ary system, and the comptrollers. The comptrollers of the various 
departments must release the money to the procuring agency, just 
as Mr. McNeil releases it to the departments. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do they have to justify to the comptroller each 
release made for the purchase of supplies, for instance? 

General McNarney. Well, the releases are usually made on a 
quarterly basis. 

Mr. Lantarr. On a quarterly basis? 

General McNarney. Yes. 

Mr. Lantrarr. By the comptrollers of the various services. 

General McNarnery. Now, normally there is no overprocurement 
of a supply, of a particular type of supply or particular item. They 
have budgeted for it on the basis of their requirements for the year. 
The contract for it may be let in the last month, ves, and occasionally, 
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yes, there has been overprocurement of items, particularly paper was 
one of them, not so much paper as forms. 

Mr. Dononur. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes. 

Mr. Donouue. In your experience, General, has there ever been an 
unexpended balance at the end of the fiscal year in the armed services? 

General McNarney. Oh, yes, sir. We have turned back quite con- 
siderable sums at times to the Treasury. 

Mr. Dononvur. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lantarr. General, I think you were with us the other day 
when'l asked this question about the various common-use items, and | 
had particularly in mind certain automobile parts which under the 
Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement, as I understand it, were split, and 
the Air Force kept the items that they claimed they owned, and the 
Army kept the items they claimed they owned, and they were put 
in a common bin, with the Air Force keeping an inventory on what they 
have, and the Army keeping an inventory on what they have out in 
this common supply bin of the same type of article. 

Now, when the Air Force or the Army makes up their budget for the 
year, if they should need, for example, 1,000 carburetors, and they 
have to their credit in this common supply depot 500 carburetors, 
would they request an appropriation to buy 1,000 or 500 carburetors? 

General McNarney. It probably would not even be 500 car- 
buretors, because they would also be required to take into account all 
of the carburetors on order, and all that were in transit from the 
manufacturers to their depot. 

Mr. Lantarr. I see. So that the paper work there was incidental 
to keeping the record straight after the agreement was signed, and it 
would eventually be eliminated? 

General McNarney. No; you will never be able to completely 
eliminate the inventory control and the paper work concerned with 
the number of items due the Air Force, because the Air Force deter- 
mines its own requirements, because they are the people who are 
operating their automotive transportation, and they determine their 
requirements. 

Now, taking the case of carburetors, they have to pay the Army for 
the carburetors, although the Army purchases them, it comes out of 
the Air Force budget. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, isn’t that the purpose of setting up this 
revolving fund, so that there could be a common-——— 

General McNarnery. Yes; in the revolving situation, if the revolv- 
ing fund is set up, it becomes much simpler, but it has not been set up. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If that were set up, would it eliminate a lot of paper 
work? 

General McNarney. Yes. Then the Air Force would compute its 
own requirements computations. They would budget for the number 
of carburetors they needed, and then with the revolving fund, say it 
was still in the Ordnance Corps of the Army, that would be like a 
general store, they would just go down and buy them, perhaps every 
quarter, they would strike a balance and they would pay for them, 
the Ordnance would then replace the stocks bought. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Out of the revolving fund. 

General McNarney. Out of the revolving fund, and it is much 
simpler, and that is one of the things that I said will very greatly 
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facilitate cross-servicing, when you get your financial and fiscal 
arrangements and operating accounts under a system which is much 
simpler. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is your committee working on that, or is that the 
Munitions Board? 

General McNarney. Mr. McNeil is working on that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. McNeil is working on that? 

General McNarney. Yes, under title IV, that is his responsibility. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bonner. General, I am interested in your statement about the 
operations in the field, which led me to believe that up to now cross- 
servicing has been based on personalities rather than policy. 

General McNarney. No, sir; I don’t think that is quite true, 
either. When I stated that I willingly gave up my three ammunition 
ships bringing me 105 millimeter ammunition, I was queried by the 
War Department as to the effect on my operations, if it should be done. 

So the policy and the desire, say, stemmed from the War Depart- 
ment, I concurred, because it did not seriously affect my operation. 

J still had plenty of 75 millimeter ammunition, and I could wait a 
month or 6 weeks in order to build up my reserve, which I required 
for an operation we were contemplating in the future. I did not need 
the stockpile, unless the other side put on a heavy attack, and from all 
indications, all the indications were that they would not. 

Mr. Bonner. Cross-servicing requires planning, the more planning 
the more it leads to supply integration. This is what happened in 
procurement, and it could happen in distribution. 

General McNarney. I certainly agree with your observation that 
cross-servicing requires planning. Everything requires planning. 
Everything we do, and the better our plans, the better our programs, 
the better our operations, and the least cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fine. General, what kind of a basis for going forward do you 
think is proper in the common supply field? 

General McNarney. I think the Navy’s system is very good. 

Mr. Fine. Well, if single-service assignment procurement and 
distribution is feasible for certain items, don’t you think all such items 
could be put in a common depot? 

General McNarney. Certainly, if they are common items. 

Mr. Fine. That is all I have. 

General McNarney. As a matter of fact, even for technical items, 
they might well be in a common depot. There is a question as to the 
organization within a particular department, for instance within the 
Air Force we only have one depot system. Of course, that was built 
up because the Air Force was responsible for items peculiar to the 
Air Force, and we built up a system of depots to take care of only 
those items. 

Now, as we get additional items which formerly might have been 
procured and distributed by the Ordnance, but are now procured by 
the Ordnance but distributed by the Air Force, they go into that 
same single depot system. We don’t set up a separate depot system 
to take care of different type items. 

We have a system which we call specialized depots, they handle 
all items of a particular type within the continental United States. 
We have specialized depots for all items. We have a specialized depot 
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on the west coast, a specialized depot on the east coat. All photo- 
graphic supplies, instead of going to 11 different depots, only go to two. 

‘Then, the using organizations draw on the particular depot which 
is closest to their operation. 

Mr. Fine. The other questions I had in mind were already answered, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. General, this subcommittee fully agrees with you as to 
the purpose of a supply system being to produce a program of effective- 
ness at the best price. We will stress this in our next report. We 
thought we had covered that in this report. I want to refer you to the 
repoft. On page 466 the following is found: 

The subcommittee expects that one result of this inquiry will be to waken 
within the military departments a sharper realization that the situation facing 
our Nation today calls for a rigorous conservation of manpower and materials 
Subcommittee observations to date indicate serious deficiencies in military supply 
management. Attempts at service cooperation are rather lame and honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. Interservice rivalries result in need- 
less duplication and wasteful supply practices; these conditions prevail too often 
instead of integration, unity of effort and efficiency. 

Our resources are not unlimited. We must make maximum use of every 
military item, so that our fighting forces can be made the strongest possible and 
that our industrial economy will not be needlessly drained. 


Then again on page 491, I will read the following: 


The Secretary of Defense should ascertain whether under proper cost account- 
ing standards, cost differentials, and service justify retention of commercial-type 
operations in the military establishments. 

The subcommittee has endeavored to bring before Congress the possibilities 
for achieving large economies and greater efficiency in the field of military supply. 
This field is so broad and so complex in its ramifications, that the average citizen 
finds it difficult to understand the processes by which his tax dollars are spent for 
strengthening his country’s defenses. 

Therefore I thought we would stress efficiency, or that we had 
stressed efficiency. Now, General, we hope that—— 

General McNarnery. Well, perhaps, Mr. Bonner, we are a little 
bit confused 

Mr. Bonner (continuing). We will have the pleasure of your 
company when we go in the field again, and therefore we might be 
able to write more efficiency into our subsequent report. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think probably the General meant military 
efficiency. 

Mr. Bonner. We are speaking of that. 

General McNarney. Perhaps there is just a little bit of confusion 
between terms. I used the term ‘military effectiveness,’ not ‘mili- 
tary efficiency,’ because a military force is never efficient. There is 
always waste, and you will never get away from it. The idea is to 
cut out as much waste as you possibly can, without destroying your 
military efficiency. 

Waste is inherent in a military operation, because everything you 
buy is a drain on the economy. It is expended for no good purpose, 
except saving our way of life, but it does not build up the economy, 
and it does not lead to a higher standard of living. 

Mr. Bonner. My observations, General, have been, and my 
thoughts are, that there are two different phases or situations that 
arise, one at home, we term it, and one in the field. I can understand 
what you say in the field, but I certainly cannot understand it here 
at home. 
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General McNarney. Well, I certainly agree with the committee 
in its aim and its objective to eliminate all unnecessary expenditures 
in the operation of the Armed Forces, and that is what I have been 
working very hard to accomplish for the last 2 years 

Mr. Bonner. This committee has seen the result of buying, pur- 
chasing and storing, the goods that were in storage and the 200ds that 
were declared surplus, and we found that only a small proportion of 
the original purchases were ever used. 

General McNarnery. Well, I don’t doubt that. I know that there 
are many supplies still in storage which may never be used, and should 
be declared surplus and gotten rid of. 

But you must remember, when the war ended in 1945, our industry 
was pouring out an enormous amount of supplies. Naturally—— 

Mr. Bonner. That was wasted effort in many cases. 

General McNarnry. No, not wasted effort, because somebody 
has to come to a determination sometime as to when the war was 
going to end, and we did, in many instances, cancel a lot of contracts 
in 1944 and early 1945, when it appeared that things already on hand 
or being procured or produced within a certain time would be as much 
as we would need. 

But if anybody could say, “Let’s stop buying this because we have 
enough now,” and then the war went on an extra month, you would 
find yourselves short. You might call that waste, but I don’t think 
it was waste. 

Mr. Bonner. I am not speaking of things that are just a month’s 
supply. There are some things, you know, that consisted of years 
of supply. 

General McNarney. I will agree with you. Our factors—— 

Mr. Bonner. They were the things I referred to, not just a month 
or 2 months’ supply. 

General McNarney. Well, just take the spares for C—47’s, which 
was for transport during the war, we have lots of supplies for C-47’s 
now. The mistake was made in buying a year’s supply of certain 
types of items, with the airplane. 

We found out after we got the airplane in use that some particular 
items, that the mortality rate on those items was not as high as the 
factor, but we already had the supplies. 

Mr. Bonner. I don’t think that we are discussing combat items 
altogether. There were some items that I have in mind that were 
necessary to the home operation. 

Are there any other questions? If not, thank you very much, 
General. We certainly appreciate your cooperation. 

General McNarney. We enjoyed being with you. 

Mr. Bonner. As I say, I meant it, if this subcommittee goes in 
the field again we would like very much to have your company, if it 
is possible. 

General McNarney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1951 


Hovsrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE ExecutTivE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 7:45 p. m., in 
room 1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Donohue, Hoffman, Harden, 
Brownson, and Curtis. 

Also present: Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel of the full 
committee and Herbert Small, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Weare pleased to have with us tonight Mr. John D. Small, Chairman 
of the Munitions Board. We realize what a busy man you are, Mr. 
Small, and the importance of your work. For these reasons, we 
hesitate to use your time, and would not, except for the fact that the 
area of your responsibility affects not only the defense, but the economy 
of the country. 

Many responsible people believe that the first step in controlling 
inflation is the control of Government expenditures. They believe 
we should buy only that which is needed after eliminating duplications 
between services. 

They feel that those concerned about defense should strive for 
economy in buying, transporting, and using the munitions of defense. 

However, this point should be unmistakably clear, we want to 
provide, as soon as possible, those things that are needed for the 
defense effort. 

This subcommittee has made trips to many military installations 
and has rendered a report which you no doubt have seen. 

Do you care to comment on the report, and the conclusions and 
recommendations it contains? I would like for you to stress particu- 
larly the first and second recommendations, dealing respectively with 
the role of the Munitions Board and programing of procurement. 
Now, if you have a prepared statement that you would like to read, 
Mr. Small, that would be satisfactory with the committee, if you 
desire to merely take the report and comment on it, that will be all 
right too. 

Mr. Smautu. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I do have a pre- 
pared statement which I would like to read, because I believe that it 
will answer some of the questions, at least, in your mind. 

Mr. Bonner. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS 
BOARD 


Mr. Smauu. And if vou like, I will go into the aspects that you are 
particularly interested in. My staff and I have given serious study 
to the recommendations of your subcommittee dated June 27, 1951. 

I savy that with complete sincerity. I have read the report, and | 
have read it with very great care, and have gone into a number of 
things that developed in the hearings which you held in the field that 
did not appear in the report, so I assure you that I have, at least, given 
very serious consideration to it, as has my staff, to the report. 

I believe that the results desired by the subcommittee are those 
toward which the Munitions Board is working. Mr. Lovett and the 
Secretaries of the military Departments have already testified con- 
cerning Department of Defense policy and action with respect to your 
major recommendations. At the risk of some duplication, I will 
touch briefly on your recommendations that are of immediate concern 
to the Munitions Board. 

As you have indicated, the President and the Secretary of Defense 
have already taken actions in consonance with some of the recom- 
mendations made in your report. Mr. Lovett’s directive of May 31 
on programing military procurement, which is appendix I of your 
report, provides the mechanism for accomplishing the objectives of 
the President’s April 27, 1951, statement which you summarize on 
page 11 of your report. The May 31 directive is the latest of a num- 
ber of directives, relating to the organization of the Board, to facilitate 
the accomplishment of its mission. Emphasis is placed upon relieving 
the Board members of detail and providing for major policy decisions 
by the full Board. At this time, I do not think that additional 
changes should be made. 

I would like to make the following brief comments on your recom- 
mendations: 


A. PROGRAMING OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


I agree that there is need for continued improved programing of 
procurement. The directive of the Secretary of Defense cited in 
appendix I of your report will permit such programing. You will 
note that the Munitions Board is charged with examination of the 
military procurement programs and procedures and with the periodic 
audit and review of procurement practices at all procurement levels. 
Attention is also invited to the directive of June 1, 1951, Preparation 
of Planned Production Schedules, which bears on this subject. 

The policy we have tried to express in clear-cut simple words is that 
procurement must be sensibly phased. We must not obtain delivery 
of the wheels of a vehicle before delivery of the chassis. This makes 
common sense. 

I might divert there for a minute. T came down here last November 
because I was very much concerned about the peril in which our coun- 
try found itself, and I must say as of this moment to think that we 
are in less peril would be extremely foolish. The President restated 
that the other day. I could not agree with him more wholeheartedly. 
We are in very great danger as of this moment, worse than we were last 


fall. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff told us last fall what the minimum force 
strength was what we needed to give us a minimum amount of security. 
They also gave us a due date on it, or a target. That force strength 
was translated or expressed in terms of divisions in the Army of 95 
groups, and widely publicized, 95 groups in the Air Force, with some 
1,160 Navy vessels and warships, and 18 divisions, plus a number of 
combat teams and supporting units in the Army. 

To equip a force of that kind with modern weapons is quite a job. 
We do have the weapons that we had in World War Il. We have had 
very real changes and very real advances in the science of weapons, if 
you would like to call it that. 

Our enemy, if he has one thing, he certainly has a preponderance of 
manpower that he can throw into warfare. He has a complete dis- 
regard for human life. Therefore, it is essential that we who believe in 
the sanctity of human life, and do not have these enormous reserves of 
manpower to throw into the fray, it is essential that we mechanize 
and use every tool that we can in order to prevent the loss of life 
among our troops. 

A great deal, as I said, has already been done in the improvement of 
weapons. 

You take these individual units of force strength, the infantry divi- 
sion, the armored division, or the air group, whatever it may be, and 
that can be translated into weapons, into equipment, and into the 
material that these men need with which to fight. 

Those things cannot be bought off the shelf. There is not magic 
wand to create them overnight. They must be produced. ‘They are 
new for the most part, and in order to produce them you must schedule 
them. 

In the make-up of a division, you have, let us say, tanks, and it 
takes so much time to produce the tanks needed to equip a particular 
division. It needs very little time to produce all of the handkerchiefs 
that may be required for that division,for which we are procuring 
the tanks. 

There is an infinite gradation between the handkerchief, let us say, 
and the undershirt, and the tank. You have the other items of equip- 
ment that go into the making of a division or of an air group. 

If we are to do this job in an orderly fashion, which we are trying 
to do, we are trying to bring to the division, at the time it is needed, 
the undershirt, the tank, the bazooka, and the rifle, or whatever else 
it is, the jeep that belongs to that division, and so forth. Some of 
those have a long lead-time—it takes a long time to produce them— 
and some have short lead-times, some are easy to get and some are 
hard to get, but they must all be phased in order to arrive at the point 
where they are needed at the proper moment. 

It is exactly the same kind of a proposition that you have in any 
production line of automobiles, refrigerators, or whatever it may be 
in industry. You cannot afford—in commercial practice you cannot 
afford to have huge stocks of, let us say, carbureters laying around in 
advance of the chassis. You can’t afford to have the tires before you 
have the wheels, before you have the frame. 

So the effort here that we are embarked upon is the phasing in and 
the procuring of these individual items of equipment, in order to 
bring them in in short lead time, long lead time, easy to get or hard 
to get, to bring them in when needed at the proper place. 
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Mr. Bonner. In conjunction with that, Mr. Small, since we cannot 
match the enemy with mass armies, we may say that we must fight 
his war of enemy manpower with our war of supply? 

Mr. Sma. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And at the same time, of course, we must guard and 
watch our financial structure while not impairing the armed services 
in their efficiency, and so forth. 

I am beginning to believe that we can have efficiency in the things 
we are discussing now, and at least we will get the experience, if we 
get full cooperation from the various branches of the service, then we 
will bé able to coordinate and work out our plans. 

Mr. SMauu. Well, to go back for a minute to what you just said a 
moment ago, the Soviets or the Communists are not dumb. 

They are pretty shrewd and pretty clever. They recognize, as 
clearly as a great many of us in this country recognize, that this war 
can be won in several different ways. 

It could be won—let me express it this way—we are now on the 
way toward preparedness. God has given us time to get ready. I 
did not personally expect that we would have the time, but God has 
given us time. Sometime. How much, 1 don’t know. And whether 
we have enough time or not, I don’t know, but at least we have been 
given some time, and that time has been used to advantage. 

We are on the way toward obtaining this minimum strength that 
I spoke of which the Joint Chiefs of Staff set as a minimum that we 
must get by a target date. 

We are beginning to worry the Russian Bear. We know his ob- 
jective very clearly. They have been preaching it, and they have 
taught it and published it over and over again. 

The Soviets intend to dominate the world with communism, 
whether by a Soviet nation or by a Soviet guided and directed satellite, 
it doesn’t make much difference. 

It is the philosophy, the religion, if you like, of these people, that 
they intend to dominate the world, and they make no secret of it. 
They have said—and if they have a god, I suppose you can call it 
Lenin, and I can almost quote his words, perhaps not exactly, but 
Lenin said, and this is religion within the Communist ranks, he said: 
“The Communists have a higher morality than the capitalistic 
nations. Communist morality does not spring from a nonexistent 
god.” 

He said that, and he further said: 

“And our morality anything that helps the revolution, helps 
communism, is good.” Deceit, treachery, lies, anything is good if it 
helps the revolution. 

“Anything that harms the revolution is bad.” Ethics, honesty, 
decency, if it harms the revolution it is bad. 

Now, ‘with that philosophy of expedience, you cannot trust very 
much what they say. They have set around their borders, for the 
most part, not all the way, the satellite nations which they have 
infiltrated, and who are terrified, or whose populations were terrified 
by the overhanging threat of force of the enormous Soviet-armed 
might, which is still in existence, which was not disarmed. 

They have these buffer states around part of their periphery, not 
around the whole periphery. 
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They have apparently gotten about as far as they thought they 
could, I suppose, in creating these satellites by infiltration, “and the 
next step we saw in Korea, where a satellite force entered into a 
neighboring nation, Korea 

I think that we can read the handwriting on the wall, and we can 
expect that no matter what happens in Korea, which is just incidental 
to them, no matter what happens there, that they will probe and push 
wherever they can at the soft spots around this enormous A Soe 
They will, in their own good time, perhaps attack. They might get 
into all-out war by accident and without intention, but, nevertheless, 
the threat of all-out war is with us just as strongly as it was 6 or 8 
months ago. 

They also recognize the fact that if they can keep us off balance— 
here we have started to prepare, and if they can possibly get us to 
stop that, or to slow down and reverse it, when we got halfway un- 
wound on the downside, we could anticipate that they would punch 
somewhere else. 

And if we then again started to prepare and went up again, when 
we got about halfway up we could anticipate that they would start 
the cooing dove of peace. 

Now, if we get on that “roller coaster,’’ they could wreck us eco- 
nomically. They could win the war without having a soldier in the 
fight. You are quite right, we could be ruined economically, and we 
could lose this freedom which we are fighting for, if we are not careful 
with our economics. 

Shall I go on? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smauu. A great deal has already been done. We have pro- 
gramed, or are programing at the present time on the hard goods 
schedules about 75 percent of our procurement dollar. That is the 
programing, the solaadialion the production schedules for the tanks, 
the jeeps, the armored trucks, the guns, the ships, the airplanes, and 
so on. 

Those major items of equipment are handled on an extremely care- 
ful basis, and for the first time we do have this record coming in from 
the Department of these schedules for these major items of equipment 
and, as I say, they represent some 75 percent of our procurement 
dollar. 

In the other 25 percent there are some of those things that fit into 
patterns, such as clothing, soft goods of one kind or another, food, 
and so on, which can be and are being phased by the departments in 
consonance with the phasing of the hard goods, and in consonance 
with the phasing of the people, the training of the people. 

In addition to that, in some particular areas, for example, we have 
formed committees of experts to examine the program and procure- 
ment procedures on wool and cotton, lumber, subsistence, machine 
tools, hand tools, and facilities. 

These committees are staffed by commodity specialists covering 
the fields of supply management, production and requirements, and 
finance. We will form committees in other commodity areas when 
and as necessary. 

I don’t mean to say that these are the only areas that we are work- 
ing in. We are w orking i in the area of all soft goods, because all soft 
eoods must be phased in with the hard goods. 
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Further, the staff has prepared a study on textiles, clothing, and 
footwear, with a view to the possibility of assigning the procurement 
responsibility for these commodities to a joint procurement agency. 

» This agency would be responsible for procurement planning and 

phased buying for all DOD requirements in this area. Other groups 

of items, including electronic equipment, office machines and equip- 

ment, metal working machinery, once considered not susceptible to 

single procurement assignment, will be restudied in a similar manner. 
| would like to—— 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, I believe that since Mr. Donohue, Mr. 
Kenneédy, our Counsel, and I visited Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, and Austria in 1949, we saw what the Red dominance 
means, particularly in Poland, and you outlined the procedure and 
the practices. 

We see the picture still exists and goes on and will go on. I feel 
that with the Korean situation as it is, a statement from you, coming 
from a person in your position in life, will have greater influence and 
will be given greater recognition by the people of this country, to the 
effect that we must keep up just what you are talking about here, 
keeping the country prepared. 

Mr. Smatu. I hope so, Mr. Chairman, but I am very much con- 
cerned about the problem that I see ahead of us. 

In the next few months, in the event of a cease-fire order in Korea, 
there is danger. 

There is this spirit of indifference, of apathy, and I cannot tell you 
how many times people have called me up and said, “Jack, isn’t this 
thing all over? What is the use of keeping these controls on,’ and 
so forth. ‘‘We are not going to have to fight these people.” 

Now, I just cannot understand people like that, but there are lots 
of people who feel that way. ‘They cannot understand the need for 
getting security, and once getting this minimum strength, of holding 
on to it and maintaining it, at a cost which we can bear, a cost which 
our economy can bear. We will need to be prepared through a long 
trial of endurance, and it needs the speaking of all men in public office 
to impress and reimpress it upon the people of both parties, so that 
they believe sincerely the things which we talk about. 

Mr. Dononvusr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Donouve. I heartily agree with the statement of the Chairman 
of the Board, but I would like to have clarified, in my own mind, just 
how far the Munitions Board goes in insuring that we shall be prepared 
to meet this force, this prospective force that we have to combat, and 
for that reason, 1 would like to propound this question: 

How far can the Munitions Board go in insuring us? You say that 
you have this Board, and you have these committees. You set up 
certain policies. How binding are they on the services, on the 
military services? 

Mr. Smatu. Well, I spent a great many years in business, as you 
know. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes. 

Mr. Smautu. And I have been a member of a good many of boards 
of directors, and the boards of directors of these companies run their 
companies through the executive officers of the companies, of course. 

You can compare, if you like, the Munitions Board with a board of 
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directors, and you can compare it in a great many other aspects with 
a board of directors, in what you do in private business. 

Mr. Dononve. Your position is similar to the position of the chair- 
man of such a board? 

Mr. Sma.u. That is right. 

Mr. Dononvet. The members of the board are the directors. 

Mr. Smatu. That is the business aspect of this thing. 

Mr. Donouve. The members of the board of directors are the ones 
who make the decisions? It would not be the chairman? 

Mr. SMAuu. Well, it depends upon your board of directors. On 
most board of directors that I have ever sat on, we almost never had 
unanimity. There were always differences of opinion, as there are in 
the Capitol across the street. There are always sincere differences of 
opinion as to what is wisdom under any given set of conditions. 
However 

Mr. Dononve. But the wishes of the majority would govern? 

Mr. Smatu. Well, the wishes of the majority govern 

Mr. Dononve. I mean, in business. 

Mr. Smatu. In business—no, not necessarily—the wishes of the 
majority generally govern, because the wishes of the majority gen- 
erally represent the considered best judgment, but it frequently hap- 
pens that there is a difference of opinion, and it frequently happens 
that the chairman sides with the minority group, because the respon- 
sibility of making the decision is his, and his company may go broke 
if he happened to decide the other way. 

Now, that same thing is true—— 

Mr. Dononve. But the Munitions Board is made up of a member 
from the Army, a member from the Navy, a member from the Air 
Foree, and yourself? 

Mr. Smatu. Yes. If there is any difference of opinion between 
the three service members, the decision is in the Chairman. 

Mr. Dononvr. From which there is no appeal? 

Mr. SmMatu. Oh, yes, you have the right of appeal to General 
Marshall. They don’t—— 

Mr. Dononvr. Has there ever been an occasion, Mr. Small, 
where you have had to make a decision over the wishes of the members 
of the three services? 

Mr. Smauu. No; although frequently I make it where I side with 
the minority and make that decision. There has never been one of 
those appealed. There has never yet been an instance, that I can 
recall, and I am sure I am right on that, there has never been an 
instance where all of the members were unanimous, where I disagreed 
with them, sincerely disagreed with them, because if I did I would 
appeal it to General Marshall and get it settled right then anyway. 

‘But normally, there is some difference of opinion, and as I said, 

Mr. Dononvr. How many times have you been called upon to 
make the ultimate decision where there has been a difference of 
opinion? 

Mr. Smatu. Oh, I would say, two, three, or four times every 
meeting. We have a meeting once a week, sometimes more often. 
That is not a problem. There is nothing there that presents a problem. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed with your statement. 

90187—52——15 
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MEDICAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Smautu. Mr. Lovett has already advised you of the study he 
has initiated to determine the feasibility of assigning to a single 
military department responsibility for procurement, distribution, 
depot storage, and issue of classes of common items of supply. Medical] 
supply items are the first category to be studied. You are aware that 
we have accomplished a great deal in the medical supply field. One 
jointly staffed agency does all the buying. This agency has made 
much progress in the task of cataloging, standardization, and prepa- 
ration. of specifications. We have established policies on inventory 
levels. It is in the field of distribution within each department, 
between departments, and between the Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administration that we must make more progress. 
Your recommendation concerning cross servicing in this field is in 
process of being. accomplished. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
is taking over Medical Supply Management in the Navy, and satis- 
factory arrangements have been made with Civil Defense for integra- 
tion of procurement with military procurement. 

I plan to request the three military departments to conduct a cross- 
servicing test for common medical supplies in the Third Army Area- 
embracing seven Southeastern States. The test will provide that 
present Army supply activities now serving the Third Army Area 
will procure—except where now assigned to Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency —distribute, and perform depot maintenance of 
all common medical supply items for all military activities and in- 
stallations in the area of the test. The trial is to be conducted over a 
period of at least 6 months with provisions for an extension of this 


time if it is found necessary or desirable. 

Records for measuring the cost and effectiveness of operating during 
the test are to be maintained by each military department. These 
records are to be kept in such a manner that they can be analyzed and 
evaluated in relation to the cost and effectiveness of current medical 
supply operations of the activities and installations involved. 


SUPPLY RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Your committee knows of the work of the Areas of Understanding 
Working Group, which is establishing a basis for closer coordination 
between the military departments and the General Services Adminis- 
tration in the whole field of supply management. Mr. Lovett has 
directed the Munitions Board, in conjunction with the military 
departments, to initiate action to insure that common administrative 
supplies and equipment are purchased through the GSA to the 
maximum extent practicable and that requirements for such items 
are to be furnished to the GSA so as to permit intelligent buying and 
stocking. This will cover both the use of stocks on hand in GSA 
warehouses and the fuller use of Federal Supply Service purchase 
schedules. We are working with GSA and expect to compile a list 
of supply items which the GSA believes itself capable of handling 
for the Department of Defense. Immediately upon completion of 
this list, we will take the necessary action to insure that such items 
will henceforth be handled by the GSA to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, consistent with military operational needs. 
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I believe that we must get ahead with the job of looking to GSA 
for our common administrative supply items. I have directed the 
acceleration of this program and am pleased to report that progress 
is already evident. 

There are a number of phases, or facets, if you like, in that GSA 
picture, which your committee touched upon in the hearing. It is 
not all A, B, C, you are doing it or you don’t do it, and, from the 
reading of the testimony in the hearings, it became obvious that there 
were some areas that should be cleared up pretty fast in order to 
enable the maximum usage of the GSA schedules and the GSA ware- 
houses at minimum expense to the Government, because it was 
indicated that you could use GSA in certain cases and it could mean 
greater expense to the Government. 

I don’t know whether you recall that testimony or not, but we are 
working on the problem. 

Now, on supply relations within and among the Military Depart- 
ments: 

Mr. Lovett has already advised you of the Department of Defense 
policy with respect to this recommendation. ‘The Department of 
the Army has indicated that it intends to further the assignment to 
one technical service only the responsibility for the supply of every 
item. 

We are talking of a common item, not technical items—well, 
technical items, too, because they would go to the proper technical 
service. 

8. AIR FORCE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Both Mr. Lovett and Mr. Gilpatric have discussed this problem 
with you. The committee states in its report that the Air Force 
has its own system for supply of its technical items, and apparently 
recognized the need for such a system. As I read the report, the 
committee strongly opposes the extension of the existing Air Force 
supply system to include the supply of its own quartermaster, medical, 
engineer, and other common-use-type items when it can be shown 
that the Air Force is now being furnished, or could be furnished, 
effective and economical supply support from the Army in these fields. 

Mr. Lovett has given you the Department of Defense policy in 
this matter. For emphasis I would like to repeat certain portions 
of his directive of July 17: 

4 (a). Each of the military departments shall operate and maintain a supply 
system and shall be responsible for the supply support of its own forces, except 
when such support is otherwise provided by specific agreements or assignments 
at force, theater, military department, or Department of Defense level. 

4 (b). The supply systems developed shall be such that the combat efficienev 
of the armed services as a whole is the most effective which can be obtained 
within the limits of available personnel, funds, matériel, and legislative authority, 
and the procedures and methods of operation for the system of supply practicable 
for war will govern technique used in time of peace. 

_5 (a). Any expansion of the existing supply systems for the procurement and 
distribution of classes of common items of supply not already agreed upon, shall 
be made by a military department only if in consonance with paragraph 4 (6) 
above, and if approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


The Munitions Board’s responsibility is clear under the portions of 
the directive quoted above. Asa matter of priority, I am having my 
staff work with representatives of the three Departments to deter- 
mine the feasibility of assigning to a single department the responsi- 
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bility for all phases of cross servicing of common items of supply, in- 
cluding procurement, distribution, depot storage and issue, and depot 
maintenance. Medical supply is first on the list. 

Under this program the supply of all common-item categories will 
be analyzed. Areas covered by existing agreements will be studied 
as well as areas not yet covered. 

The results we seek are methods of effecting and maintaining a 
supply system which will in time of peace or war give each military 
department the logistic support it must have to carry out its assigned 
strategic and tactical mission, and to provide this supply support at 
the lowest dollar cost. I do not believe it will be necessary for the 
Air Force to extend its supply system in the common-item field if 
existing systems will support the Air Force adequately. 

Mr. Donouusn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, Mr. Donohue. ; 

Mr. Donoxnvur. Who does the procuring for the military services? 

Mr. Smauu. Under the law 

Mr. Dononve. Who enters into the contract? 

Mr. Smautu. Under the law, that function is in the hands of the 
three individual services. 

Mr. Donouve. In other words, they buy separately? 

Mr. Smauu. Well, they buy separately, except in those instances 
where we have single-service procurements, where we have, for ex- 
ample, the Army buying for the Air Force many common items of 
supply. 

Mr. Dononvuet. Well, in what instance do you have a common 
agency buying for the three services? 

Mr. Sma. In the case of food, you have the Army; in the case of 
paint, you have the Navy; there are many of those single-service 
assignments. 

Mr. Dononver. And in what instances do they buy for their own 
services? 

Mr. SmMauu. Well, they obviously buy it for their own services for 
everything that is not covered by single-service procurement or joint 
procurement. There are some where we buy joitly, as, for example, 
the medical list. 

In the single department procurement, I have a long list here: 
Solid fuels; lumber and allied products; selected. marine livesaving 
equipment; construction, mining, excavating and related machinery; 
athletic equipment; clocks and watches; photographic equipment; 
demolition items and mines; railroad transportation equipment; 
combat ships and landing craft; mess and galley utensils; hand tools; 
subsistence; food; amphibious military motor vehicles; automotive 
equipment; musical instruments; cordage; vegetable fibers; selected 
engines and turbines; safety and sanitation equipment; lighting 
fixtures—— 

Mr. Dononvr. Pardon me, Mr. Small. Do I understand that 
those items there are bought by one agency for all of the agencies? 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Mr. Dononve. All right. What are the items that are purchase: 
by the agencies themselves? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, take the single service, the single department 
procurement, some of which I just read you. Take joint procure- 
ment, like on medical supplies, that is jot, and it is joint also on 
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petroleum. Also the GSA material that they buy in common use, 
housekeeping office stuff, but the balance of the things they procure 
they procure themselves, in broad generality. 

There are a good many things that the Army buys for the Air 
Force; a good many things that “the Navy buys for the Marines, for 
e xample. 

But in broad generality, the services buy the balance of the things 
they use, the hundreds of thousands of things—in fact, a couple of 
million things they use in all three services. 

Mr. Dononve. Well, the separate services enter into these con- 
tracts by themselves or for these other items not mentioned in that 
list that you have before you? 

Mr. SMALL. Surely. 

Mr. Donouve. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed. 

Mr. SMaAuu. Now, going to cross servicing. 

Mr. Lovett’s directive which he discussed with you, established 
basic policy designed to accelerate not only cross servicing, but also 
joint and common servicing. This directive lends emphasis to prior 
Department of Defense polic y outlined in Secretary of Defense 
memorandum of October 6, 1950. The October 6 memorandum 
requires cross servicing whenever one department has a need for 
matériel which can be provided without jeopardizing the supply 
position of the providing department. While much remains to be 
done in this broad and complex field, I would like to remind you 
that we have already made a great deal of progress in cross servicing. 
By cross servicing we mean the furnishing of a commodity or service 
by one department to one or more of the other departments. In 
such important fields as transportation we have assigned airlift to 
MATS, under the Air Force, sea transport to the Navy, and as cov- 
ered later in my statement, have established a Military Traffic Service 
directly under the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Dononvr. At that point, Mr. Small, under the Munitions 
Board do you maintain an inventory, or do you have copies of the 
inventories that are maintained by the separate services? 

Mr. Smatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Dononvr. To make certain that they are not purchasing some- 
thing that they don’t actually need, or that they can get from the 
other allied services. 

Mr. Smauu. A central inventory? 

Mr. Dononve. Yes. 

Mr. SMatut. No; we do not. As a matter of fact, to be realistic 
about it, for hundreds of thousands of items, small stuff, shelf stuff, 
it would be, as a matter of fact, not feasible to maintain any such 
central inventory. 

On the production schedules, on weapons, for example, guns, tanks, 
bazookas, and trucks and so on, we have the data on the inventory, 
on the production schedule, so we know what the inventories are of 
those individual major items of procurement, which comprise, as I 
said, about 75 percent of our procurement dollar. 

As to the food, the quartermaster has single service, and on soft- 
“oods items, you have comparable things where we do have inven- 
tories in a single service, to be sure that duplictaion does not exist. 
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In other facets of the thing, we, in the phasing of procurement, as | 
told you in the beginning, in the phasing of procurement to make the 
short-lead time and the long-lead time fit in, it applies not only to the 
soft items, but to the hard items, and inventories are an essential part 
of that phasing. 

Therefore, to maintain a central inventory we would have to main- 
tain duplicate records and a terrific set-up, we simply would have to 
move out of Washington, we wouldn’t have enough people to do it, 
therefore we just spot-check it. 

in the spot check, you get at the record as to what the inventory is, 
and-with sufficient spot checks, I think that serves the purpose and 
does it in the most economic fashion. 

Mr. Dononve. Well, I think this committee found that in a certain 
warehouse in one of the Southern States, there was a warehouse filled 
with mattresses. They were not being used. But still other branches 
of the services were buying mattresses. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Smaty. Well, I don’t attempt to explain it. The mattresses 
that are used by the Navy on board ship are one size, and the mat- 
tresses that you buy for the Army, I guess, to fit a cot, are a different 
size. There are problems like that. I don’t know whose warehouse 
it was. Whose was it, do you remember? 

Mr. Dononvun. Was it the Army? Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Satu. Well, anyway, by the time that you bring these boys 
in and put them in the service, vou have to have a mattress for them, 
as well as clothing and the rest of the things that you need, and | 
don’t know whose warehouse it was, but I have no doubt that the 
inventory there was sufficient, and I hope not too great, to take care 
of the needs of their induction, and of their supplies for overseas, or 
for the troops afloat, the sailors afloat. 

On the build-up, we are trying to attain this minimum strength that 
I spoke of by a target date. We are also trying to put behind that 
build-up a minimum amount of stock sufficient to keep them fighting 
for a limited period of time. 

The policy is definitely against building up mountains of mattresses 
or undershirts or anything else that might be involved in the thing, 
but rather to spread this load timewise, as well as geographically, so 
that the impact upon the economy will not be sudden or too great, and 
yet we will have, come the day of need, which could come any minute, 
we will have enough to keep our troops fighting and to take care of the 
boys who come in, whom we induct. 

Now, if you give us the name, or if the staff can give us the name of 
the warehouse, we will check into it. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, Mr. Small, I am going to ask you to proceed 
with your statement, and after you have finished—of course, you can 
make such observations on vour statement as you desire—but after 
you have finished with your statement, then the various members of 
the committee will be permitted to ask you such questions as they 
desire regarding your statement, or such other questions as they think 
pertinent. 

Mr. Smauu. I might interpolate, Mr. Chairman, that we do have a 
number of members of my staff here, and I am no encyclopedia. | 
don’t know all the answers by any manner of means, and I may call 
upon them to answer some of the questions. 

Mr. Bonner. That is understood, Mr. Small, that you can refer 
to your staff at any time you find it necessary or convenient. 
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Mr. Smauu. Thank you, sir. 

Since 1947, we have accomplished a great deal in the area of single 
purchase assignment; for example, the majority of commodity areas 
have already been assigned—food and lumber, both big areas, are 
purchased by the Army; solid fuel and cordage by the Navy; photo- 
graphic equipment by the Air Force; petroleum and medical by 
purchasing agencies staffed by all three departments, to cite only a 
few of the more important cases. Further, we have an active program 
for the examination and improvement of military procurement prac- 
tices and procedures as well as the assignment and realinement of 
procurement responsibility. Examples in these areas include the 
reduction of processing time involved in the single department pro- 
curement of ordnance and automotive items, current action on textiles 
and clothing, and contemplated action on construction, mining, and 
excavating equipment. Additionally, such groups of items as 
electronic equipment, office machines and equipment, metal-working 
machinery, once considered not susceptible to single procurement 
assignment, will be reviewed with a view toward assignment. 

The proposed joint clothing, textile, and footwear procurement 
agency which I mentioned earlier, may provide many mechanisms in 
the areas of cross servicing and interchange, particularly as it relates 
to inspection, payment of invoices, traffie analysis, and determinations 
and findings relating to procurement. It is intended to reduce dupli- 
cation of facilities and personnel. This type of procurement assign- 
ment will provide a rational approach to the markets, eliminate inter- 
service competition, secure more efficient utilization of personnel and 
provide a single place of business and a focal point for the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and its supporting civilian agencies. We are 
making assignments matched against carefully developed criteria, 
the prime considerations being over-all efliciency, economy, and oper- 
ational soundness. We have recognized the deficiencies of collabo- 
rative procurement. Prior to the visit of vour committee to the New 
York area, we had begun to develop a proposed joint textile, clothing, 
and footwear agency to remedy these deficiencies. Collaborative pro- 
curement or consultive procurement, if you want to call it that, will 
no longer be considered as satisfying the intent of the National Secu- 
rity Act. 

We will examine the military supply systems to determine both the 
commodity and geographical areas in which mutual supply support 
programs will best serve the national interests. There are many or- 
ganizational differences among the military services which must be 
reconciled before really effective cross servicing can be attained. 
However, I am convinced that, with the cooperation of the military 
departments, a logical and efficient plan can and will be put into effect. 
Our first area to be examined for this purpose will be medical supply. 
Additional areas will include, but will not be limited to ammunition, 
food, clothing, fuel and lubricants, office supplies, and automotive. 
These are the areas in which we believe the greatest savings can be ob- 
tained. 

G. CATALOGING ACTIVITIES 


Every effort is being made toward completion of the Federal catalog- 
ing program by June 30, 1952, the date set by the Munitions Board; 
however, the current production program is bringing into our supply 
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system thousands of new items—it is estimated at least 750,000 new 
items will have entered the military supply systems by June 30, 1952. 
The original net estimate of 2,500,000 different items also did not in- 
clude an estimated 500,000 items used exclusively by the civilian 
agencies. Therefore, the original estimate of 2,500,000 net items has 
been increased to 3,750,000 net items. This increased the original 
estimate of the job by 50 percent. We have reappraised our efforis 
and have taken steps to get the cataloging program on a current basis, 

We have a plan to utilize the assistance of industry to expedite the 
program through the cataloging of items at the time of procurement. 
This’ plan will help us tremendously in reaching our scheduled 
objectives. 

The development of item names and description patterns—the 
basic tools used for preparing item descriptions—is scheduled for 
completion on September 30, 1951, and the final approval, publica- 
tion, and distribution of these tools is scheduled for completion on 
December 31, 1951. 

Actions are under way which will integrate our cataloging and 
standardization activities. This action will expedite progress on 
both of these closely related functions, and will more effectively 
utilize existing personnel and facilities. In this respect we have 
appointed an over-all civilian director and have charged him with 
the coordination and direction of these activities. 

The successful development of a common language for all Federal 
supply activities is being accomplished by eliminating the different 
names now in use for the same item through collaboration between 
the different military departments, civil agencies, and with repre- 
sentatives of different commodity areas in industry. 

When the cataloging of items is accomplished at the time of pro- 
curement, all Government procurement contracts will include the 
standard nomenclature and other identification data carried in the 
Federal catalog. 

Utilization studies are being conducted on a continuing basis so 
that recommendations can be prepared for the use of Federal catalog 
data in all phases of supply management, from development of speci- 
cations, drawings, procurement, storage, issue, and so forth, down to 
the time of disposal of surplus. 

As recommended by the committee, segments of the catalog are 
being put to the maximum use practicable at all levels as soon as 2 
segment is completely developed. This procedure will be of assist- 
ance in the development of a comprehensive cross-servicing program. 


H. STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


A new charter for the Munitions Board Standards Agency has been 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. This charter furnishes the 
Director, Standards Agency, the authority he needs to get the job 
done. We are now considering a new charter consolidating the 
Munitions Board Materials Inspection Agency and the Munitions 
Board Packaging Agency with the Munitions Board Standards 
Agency, thus eliminating the duplication of standardization effort 
heretofore existing among these three separate agencies. 

In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 152, complete new 
concepts and principles for achieving the objectives of material 
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standardization throughout the Government, and particularly within 
the Department of Defense, have been developed jointly by General 
Services Administration and the Munitions Board. These concepts 
provide that there will be but two series of standards and specifica- 
tions in the Federal Government, the Federal series and the military 
series, and these will not overlap. 

Under the new charter, the Munitions Board Standards Agency 
will pursue a program to standardize component parts which will 
greatly increase the flexibility and interchangeability of these parts. 
The Agency has been placed under new direction and competent 
personnel are now being recruited for assignment to positions with 
prime responsibility for increasing the production of Federal and 
military standards and specifications to meet present and contem- 
plated military requirements. 

IT am aware of the necessity for greater progress in the field of 
standardization, and I intend personally to push this program. 


I, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The Military Traffic Service, during its first year of existence, has 
made significant progress. This is particularly true in the field of 
rate negotiations, freight classification, joint passenger agreements, 
training of traffic management field personnel, and the routing of 
military traffic. Traffic management is an integral part of supply 
management. Both must be considered together, and increased 
efficiency in one area will result in more efficiency in the other. 

In this connection, may J draw your attention to the agreement 
signed in October 1950, by the Secretary of Defense and the Admin- 
istrator of General Services Administration to implement the traffic 
management provision of Public Law 152—the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. This agreement sets forth the 
procedure the two agencies will follow in performing joint or coordi- 
nated action on such important matters as rate and classification 
negotiations, appearances before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and other regulatory bodies, preparation of manuals and guides 
to aid shipping personnel, development and establishment of stand- 
ard delivery terms for use in purchase contracts and numerous related 
matters. 

J. UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


A revision of GSA Personal Property Management Regulation 
No. 3, issued July 7, 1951, after joint study with the Department of 
Defense, redefines “‘salvage.’’ The new regulation reduces the possi- 
bility of disposal as scrap, personal property which has value over 
and above its basic material content. Items previously exempt 
from report to GSA for screening action by other Government agencies 
have been reduced. This will increase the availability of military 
items having usefulness to other Government agencies. 

Full utilization of personal property under the sale-exchange 
features of Public Law 152, will be assured by the Department of 
Defense directive now being prepared. This directive requires that 
most matériel being sold or exchanged under the provisions of section 
201 (c) of Public Law 152 will be reported for screening to the Surplus 
Materials Division—the Department of Defense screening agency— 
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for possible transfer to another one of the military departments or 
any other Government agency, at fair value. The money value 
received will be applied toward new procurement of a similar item. 

Replacement standards for typewriters have been developed. We 
are now developing replacement standards on materials-handling 
equipment. Other replacement standards of common equipment will 
be developed as rapidly as possible. 

An over-all conservation, utilization, and disposal policy directive 
was promulgated by the Secretary of Defense on March 14, 1951. 
It provides for specific actions to accomplish economies in supply 
operations and the elimination of unnecessary matériel requirements. 


kK. SUPPLY DISCIPLINE TRAINING AND CONSERVATION 


The departmental Secretaries have informed you about their supply 
training programs. The Munitions Board plans to assist the depart- 
ments where appropriate in the furtherance of their supply training. 
This assistance must take the form of policy guidance. The conduct 
of training is a responsibility of the departments. 

We recognize that there is a tremendous saving possible through 
the avenue of supply discipline. We cannot afford to discard material 
as scrap which, after minor repair, possesses further usefulness. In 
March the Secretary of Defense issued instructions to the depart- 
ments at the request of the Munitions Board requiring that the 
maximum practical conservation measures be undertaken. We have 
instituted a program to insure that these instructions are followed 
and a program to develop further specific conservation projects. 
In addition, we are cooperating with the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Defense Production Administration, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration in this field. 

There is a very great deal of work going on in conservation, I might 
add, in all of the Government agencies, particularly with the Defense 
Production Administration and the NPA. Because of the growing 
shortages and growing scarcities that we have, it has become necessary 
to conserve scarce materials, and to shift from scarce materials to less 
scarce materials. 


COMMERCIAL TYPE OPERATIONS IN THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


The Munitions Board has already issued a policy directing the 
maximum practical use of commercial facilities for repair and over- 
haul when such use will not adversely affect the immediate support 
mission. ‘This policy is aimed at reducing military shop construction 
and requirements for tools and equipment. It recognizes the necessity 
for a nucleus of personnel trained in commercial type operations for 
immediate dispatch overseas and the reservation of military shop 
capacity for work which cannot readily be accomplished by commercial 
facilities. 

Currently commercial concerns are repairing tanks, combat and 
commercial type aircraft, engines, boats, and many other items. The 
range and quantity of items being repaired or overhauled by commer- 
cial concerns will be steadily increasing in the future. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have touched upon your recommendations which are of major 
interest to the Munitions Board. The Department of Defense has 
made considerable progress toward improved supply management, 
but there is substantial room for improvement. Our Department is a 
relatively young one; we have had to contend with long-established 
traditions and have had to overcome jurisdictional problems. I think 
we have arrived at the point where the major obstacles have been 
overcome. Further and substantial improvement in supply manage- 
ment should be possible. 

My staff and I have welcomed the opportunity of working with 
your committee. We are sure that this joint effort will contribute to 
more efficient supply management, not only in the military agencies, 
but in the whole Federal Government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, Mr. Small, it is the usual custom of the com- 
mittee, if it will be agreeable to you, to have observations and questions 
which the members desire to ask. 

There are a few questions I would like to propound to you first. 

Mr. Lovett’s directive of July 17, 1951, in paragraph 5 (a) pro- 
vided—and I believe you touched on this: 

Any expansion of the existing supply systems for the procurement and distri- 
bution of classes of common items of supply, not already agreed upon, shall be 
made by a military department only if in consonance with paragraph 4 (b) above, 
and if approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


Evidently the Eisenhower-Spaatz general agreement has been 


implemented by several specific agreements as to the extent that the 
Air Forces shall be independent from the Army supply system. 

Are you familiar with these agreements? 

Mr. SMAuLu. We have them here——- 

Mr. Bonner. Oh, in general I mean. 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. Mr. McKinney, can you speak to the point? 

Mr. McKinney. Well, sir, there are—— 

Mr. Bonner. Will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. McKinney. My name is McKinney. 

Mr. Bonner. And your position. 

Mr. McKinney. I am Assistant Chief, Office of Supply, Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. 

Mr. McKinney. There are two transfer orders, Transfer Order 32, 
signed off by Mr. Forrestal, and Transfer Order No. 39, signed by 
Mr. Johnson. 

Transfer Order 32 provides that the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force collaborate in dividing the stock held by 
the Quartermaster General and the Army. 

No. 39 relates to all other tvpes of common supplies. 

Transfer orders provide further that no new installations shall be 
built without the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

In essence, these two transfer orders authorize a division of stocks 
as mutually agreed upon between the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, Mr. Small—— 
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Mr. McKinney. I have a copy of them. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, do any of them, in your opinion, militate 
against the intent of the Security Act, which is to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications, overlapping of fields of procurement supply, transpor- 
tation, storage, health, and research? 

Mr. Smauu. No, sir. Not tomy knowledge. Do they, McKinney? 

Mr. McKinney. No, they don’t, sir. They (32 and 39) are agree- 
ments concerning the division of stocks. The establishment of any 
separate supply system, say, for subsistence, for the Air Force, would 
be submitted to the Munitions Board prior to the authorization of 
any such measure. Similarly, if it were contemplated, for instance, 
that the Air Force were to establish a separate medical depot distri- 
bution system, that also would be submitted to the Munitions Board 
prior to approval. 

Mr. Smauu. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that they have pointed 
out to me that this happened before my time, and I am not familiar 
with it, these transfer orders that Mr. McKinney referred to. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. I wanted to get in the record some reference 
to these, and I will ask another question that happened before your 
tenure as chairman. 

Mr. Satu. These two transfer orders that Mr. McKinney referred 
to did not go through the Munitions Board. However, under Mr. 
Lovett’s directive, they would go through the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Bonner. Did your predecessor in office approve these agree- 
ments? 

Mr. Smatu. No, sir; ] am informed not. 

Mr. Bonner. Shouldn’t you do that in the future? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir, that is just what I said, under the Lovett 
directive, that they will come to us. 

Mr. Bonner. Your staff has studied these agreements? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are they carrying out the agreements? 

Mr. Smauu. They are carrying out our responsibilities under the 
agreements. ; 

Mr. Bonner. With respect to the agreements? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I mean, sir. 

Now, can the Congress be assured that the Air Force will not set up 
a triplicating set of depots for common supply items? 

Section 5 (c) of the July 17 directive reads: 

Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot 
storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, and 
depot maintenance of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the first 
category to be studied. 

Mr. Smauu. I have covered that in my statement. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, | appreciate that, sir, but I asked pointedly the 
question, Can the Congress be assured that the Air Force will not set 
up a triplicating set of depots for common supply items? 

Mr. SMauu. Not unless in the opinion of the Munitions Board and 
the Secretary of Defense the setting up of a particular segment is in 
the interest of security and in the interest of the Department. of 
Defense. Of course, we cannot haadcuff ourselves and say that 
nothing is going to happen in the future. 
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Mr. Bonner. I appreciate that, Mr. Small. 

Well now, is it being discussed at the present time? Is it being 
presented to the Munitions Board or pushed in other quarters? 

Mr. Sma. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, evidently I will ask you some questions which 
you may have covered in your statement, but I would like you again 
to refresh our recollection and answer these questions, even though 
you may have already touched upon them. 

Mr. Smauu. That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. Feel perfectly 
free to ask any questions. 

Mr. Bonner. It is understood that the study of medical supply is 
under way. This committee is concerned about the possible freezing 
effects of more studies. That was discussed with previous witnesses. 

Mr. Smatu. I am not sure exactly what you mean, as having a 
possible freeze effect? The medical supply items are being purchased 
aaa 

“Mr. Bonner. I was going to finish my question. 

What completion date is set for this project? For the studies? 

Mr. Sma... I was going to say that the medical supply items are 
being purchased by a joint agency in New York, as you know. I 
think you visited that agency. 

Mr. Bonner. That is right. 

Mr. Smauu. And you are familiar with it. The study has to do 
with the distribution of these medical supply items. How long would 
you estimate it would take us to complete that project? 

Mr. McKinney. Sir, I imagine it will take between 6 and 9 months 
to complete the study. 

Mr. Smaty. You remember that I mentioned in the statement that 
we were setting up this test in the southeastern area, and that the test 
was going to run for 6 months on that particular area. That will 
teach us a lot of lessons about what it can do, and it will demonstrate 
a lot of things. 

Mr. McBrian.. We anticipate 2 weeks to complete the project 
outline. 

Mr. Bonner. Who will be the leaders of this project? 

Mr. Smauu. It will be directly under Mr. McBrian. 

Mr. Bonner. May we have a copy of the project assignment for 
the record? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McBrian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, as these different speakers of 
Mr. Small’s staff speak, may we have their official position and a little 
of their background? I would like to know their civilian background. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. I appreciate your reason for asking that, and 
hereafter, any members of Mr. Small’s staff who answer questions or 
who are called upon to make any statement, I wish that you would 
give your full name, your background, who you are, and something 
about yourself. 

Mr. Smautu. Mr. McBrian, will you lead off on that one? 

Mr. McBrian. Yes, sir. I am Vice Chairman of the Board. I 
came down here the Ist of April, loaned to the Government by my 
company, the Caterpillar Tractor Co., and I came down here just as 
Mr. Small did, hoping that we could do something to help bring about 
better economy and efficiency into operations. 
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Mr. Smatu. Mr. McBrian, I might add, in Caterpillar Tractor, was 
the vice president in charge of procurement and finances. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir; and we are very glad to have Mr. McBrian 
here with us tonight, Mr. Small. 

We feel it is a key study, and frankly, we would be disappointed if 
there are no results. In that case it may be necessary to call as wit- 
nesses all people who have previously studied this matter and see if 
we can get at the bottom of it. 

General McNary indicated that studies are also underway on con- 
templated action pursuant to paragraph 5 (c) as to subsistence, 
ammunition, petroleum products, clothing and textiles, and perhaps 
other items. 

What is the status of these studies? 

Mr. SMauu. We plan to develop factual analyses of each of these 
commodities and materials, and based on the findings to further de- 
velop policies and methods for increasing the effectiveness of material 
support operations within and among the three military departments. 

We have completed the fact-finding phases for the subsistence 
commodity, and my staff is in the process of developing recommenda- 
tions for consideration by the Munitions Board. 

We have made considerable progress in the field of automotive, 
and it is contemplated that the fact-finding statement will be com- 
pleted within the next 2 months. 

The other commodities have not been started, to date, due to lack 
of enough personnel. The studies embrace a detailed examination of 
the policies, standards, and procedures governing the functions of re- 
quirement computation, of procurement, distribution, and redistrib- 
ution, maintenance, budgeting, and financing. 

I may add that each of these major commodity areas is a separate 
problem in itself, and they are just as different as anything could be, 
one from the other. 

[r. Bonner. Are similar studies planned for all the commodities 
covered by the Draper-Strauss report of 1945? 

Mr. McBrian. Yes, all of those, in fact, right through the com- 
modity group, is the plan, until we have run the entire gamut. 

Mr. Smauz. The major classes, not the minor ones. 

Mr. McBrian. There are 17 major ones. 

Mr. Bonner. This committee with reference to “Standards and 
Specifications,” on page 6, that a “vitalized program must be de- 
veloped.” 

Mr. Lovett, in page 17 of his testimony, indicated that, “We do 
need a more vitalized approach to the problem of standards, and I 
can assure you that it is under way, and the Munitions Board can 
give you details, when they appear.” 

Will you please indicate what is under way? 

Mr. Smauu. Well, I covered that in the statement, and if you will 
look on page 14 of the statement, you will find that I have gone into 
some detail about what we are doing on standards. 

We have set up a new director in there, to bring new life and new 
blood into it. We are planning on, and I trust we are very close 
to the point—a matter of days, I hope—of tying in materials, in- 
spection and packaging, into the standards agency, so that we will 
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avoid that duplication, and in my opinion we are putting a very great 
deal of emphasis on standards and specifications, and are making 
progress. 

» Again, none of these facets that we are talking about are things 
that we have any magic wand which we can wave and do overnight, 
any more than | could do it in my own company back home. 

You just cannot do it. You have to go in and cure the thing, 
and it takes a lot of study and a lot of thought and a lot of care, in 
order to avoid going off half-cocked on something that looks like a 
bright idea, but which in practice would turn out to be very wrong. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you plan to have a new head for this agency? 

Mr. SMauu. Yes. We have him already, do we not? 

Mr. McBrian. Yes, Mr. Harrigan here, former chief engineer of 
the Texas Oil Co. 

Mr. Bonner. What are his powers to be that the former incum- 
bents did not have? 

Mr. McBrian. This agency head will have over-all supervision for 
cataloging, specifications, standards, packaging, ayd inspection. 

Formerly, there were individual heads of each of those five agencies, 
and this coordinator will now tie all of them together and coordinate 
them, so that the work will be considerably expedited to avoid any 
possibility of overlapping or duplication. 

In addition, he will have under him individual heads of each of them, 
just as they had before. They will all be tied together through him. 

Mr. Bonner. Will there be the same directive that they formerly 
operated under individually in the different sections? 

Mr. McBrian. No, there is a new standards charter which is now 
being worked on. 

Mr. SMauu. A new standards charter was recently issued. 

Mr. Bonner. When was that issued? 

Mr. McBrian. That was issued about May 31, and now already 
we are improving it. 

There is also under preparation at the present time a new catalog 
charter. 

Mr. Bonner. What was the basis on which that was issued, or the 
reason for its issuance? 

Mr. Smautu. To strengthen it; to strengthen the power of the head 
of it. 

Mr. Bonner. In what regard did you strengthen it? 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. McBrtan? 

Mr. McBrian. Whereas formerly the council had been one with 
authority to act, the council now becomes an advisory group and the 
agency director has the full authority. 

Mr. Smauu. And responsibility. 

Mr. McBrian. Yes, and responsibility. Perhaps you would like 
to have some comments on that from a member of the Management 
Committee. 

Mr. Bonner. I think it would be well for the record, and for the 
information of the committee, Mr. McBrian. 

Mr. Hurr. My name is Ben G. Huff. J am a member of the staff 
of the Defense Management Committee. I have served 16 years in 
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The Standards Agency Charter, approved by the Munitions Board, 
was sent over to the office of the Secretary of Defense. We worke« 
Government, 15 of which have been spent with the military depart- 
ments, all of which service has been as a career civilian employee. 
out certain revisions with the Munitions Board staff, and it was ap- 
proved by the Board on May 31 and, as Mr. McBrian points out, a 
major change in the charter is that the director was assigned responsi- 
bility and delegated authority to do certain things. 

Under the old charter he was a director, all right, but he had an 
executive group which was composed of departmental representatives 
who made decisions on the basis of a majority vote. Under the new 
charter the executive group becomes an advisory group, without the 
right to vote, so the decision of the director is final, with the reserva- 
tion that each of them has a right of appeal, which is inherent in the 
law. 

Those, essentially, are the major changes. 

Mr. Bonner. And that will give you a more vitalized approach, 
will it? 

Mr. Hurr. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You may recall that our report on pages 21-22 
indicated that field commanders desire more standardization of 
military equipment. In that connection, General Eisenhower testified 
on the security bill as follows: 

General E1seENHOWwER. There is the absolute need for economy in administra- 
tion if we, as a Nation, are to afford an adequate security establishment. So 
long as there are two executive departments in Washington—instead of one, we 
will continue to be harassed with the needless extravagance of double adminis- 
tration, overlapping duplications, differing standards, and competitive procure- 
ment. 

Here I would like to give one small sample of that from the last war. The 
Army had a 4.5 rocket; the Navy developed a 5-inch rocket. Each rocket 
followed the same principles; each was a splendid weapon. But there was a 
greater cost to the American public because they had that slight difference and 
because they did it independently rather than together. 

Senator Jonnson. While you are on that, is there any basis for the contention 
that has been made here that competition between the services would result in 
cavern a better weapon; in fact, that it would make both of your weapons 
yetter! 

Is there anything, logically, to that contention? 

General E1IsENHOWER. Competition is like some of the habits we have. In 
small amounts, they are very, very desirable. Carried too far, they are ruinous. 

When we have such competition in industry to produce such things as that, I 
do not think that competition produces the best. 

I believe that coordinated, scientific development and research is what we need 
to produce the best. Certainly it is more economical. 


Has that particular situation been corrected? 

Mr. SMaAutu. That particular situation still exists, and I defer to 
no one in my respect for General Eisenhower, but I think it should 
exist. 

Mr. Bonner. Sir? 

Mr. Sma. I think it should exist. 

Mr. Bonner. You think it should? 

Mr. SMA. Within reason, as for example, at the present time, the 
best brains in the field, in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, are 
working on guided missiles, and I am sure, and I can assure you that 
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each one of the services is making a valuable contribution to that 
important weapon. 

I do not believe that in the development of that particular weapon 
we are going astray by letting each one of them devote their best 
engineering brains to that particular project. 

Mr. Bonner. When our committee was in Greece, General Van 
Fleet complained about not having a standardization of parts and 
equipment. I am wondering whether he is experiencing the same 
thing now in Korea. 

Mr. SMAuu. Well, you certainly need standardization on accepted 
weapons, on things that have gone out of the development stage and 
into the production stage. 

Standardization is certainly something that no one can quarrel 
with. 

We now have a meeting with some of our allies across the water on 
standardization of rifles. It is a great advantage to standardize 
things. Once a weapon has been proved out as being completely 
acceptable, it is a great advantage to standardize it, but when you are 
in the development stage you are talking about something else again. 

That takes not only engineering skill and engineering brains, but it 
takes intuition, it takes a flair, it is a happenstance in many instances, 
where we get the results that we really want. We have not reached 
that stage yet on some of the latest weapons. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the status of the charter for the Standards 
Agency? 

Mr. Smauu. As Mr. McBrian just told you, the charter was issued 
May 31. Weare presently working on a revised charter which brings 
into the Standards Agency these other activities that I spoke of, 
packaging and inspection. 

Mr. Bonner. Are the responsibilities of the Munitions Board and 
Research and Development Board clear-cut? If you will develop that 
a bit, sir. 

Mr. Smauu. I think they are, Mr. Chairman. Like everything 
else, there is a shadow area in between them, and particularly in a 
difficult period such as we are now going through, where we are trying 
to do a great many things in a great hurry, we are telescoping research 
and development, which is something different than research, and 
production, and in order to put into the weapons which are being pro- 
duced today the very latest that we have got, that is going on in tanks, 
of course, and in aircraft, to a great degree, the telescoping of those 
things. That telescoping inevitably creates a shadow line, an area 
where production normally would follow development, once you pass 
the development stage, and it has been field tested, accepted, and the 
process is all right, then you go into production. But you don’t have 
time for that now. 

We are in production when we have not finished testing these 
electronic gadgets, for instance. By and large, the areas of the Re- 
search and Development and the Munitions Boards are well under- 
stood, and there is no conflict between them. 

Mr. Bonner. I was going to ask you, when the Research and 
Development Board approves a new item, do they clear it with your 
shop to be sure that standard components are used as much as possible? 

90187—52——16 
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Mr. SMauu. They keep us advised of the work that is going on, and 
what is ahead of us—what we can anticipate. We keep them similarly 
advised of the status of industry. 

For example, take the jet engine, the very high temperatures that 
are needed, or that exist in a jet. There are certain metals and alloys 
that you need in those jet engines. Those alloys happen to be the 
scarcest of materials which we have to do with. We have long since 
advised the Research and Development Board, ‘You had better be 
working on getting away from those particular things into less scarce 
things.”’ 

They do the reverse with us. There is a complete interchange 
between the services, the RMBB, and between RMBB and ourselves. 

Mr. Bonner. How many items are in agency stock? 

Mr. Sma.tu. How many items are what? 

Mr. Bonner. In agency stock. 

Mr. Smauu. I don’t think I understand you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I was speaking about the entire inventories of 
military stocks. 

Mr. Smauu. Well, I would say——— 

Mr. Bonner. You are buying at the rate of about a billion a week, 
and I was asking you just how many items there were. 

Mr. Smauu. Well, the total number of items in the military system, 
when we get through with this cataloging, and therefore get through 
with eliminating the duplications in it, we think that there will be 
about two-and-a-half-million-odd items, old items that we have had 
before and about 750,000 new items, of the new equipment that is 
going into new things that research has brought to us. 

That will bring it up to about 3 million 2. In addition to that, 
you have about a half-million strictly civilian items, used by civilian 
agencies. 

Mr. Bonner. I expect that Mr. Harrigan might help us on this. 
How many standard specifications do you use? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HARRIGAN, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY 
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Mr. Harrican. Well, I believe, Mr. Chairman, there are about 
4,000 in use now, military only, just 4,000, but there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 having to do with civilian and military. 

Mr. Bonner. What was that? 

Mr. Harrigan. About 4,000 military and 20,000 in both activities. 

Mr. Bonner. 4,000 in military and a total of 20,000? 

Mr. HarriGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, how many new military specifications do you 
get out each month? 

Mr. Harrican. Well, during the month of June, I believe, there 
were 80 passed and cleared by the Standards Agency. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that the general average? 

Mr. Harrigan. That is the general average, I would say, up to 
that time, but during the past few weeks, as you well know, we have 
put into force a new plan of operation, which has now put the Stand- 
ards Agency more or less on a conveyor belt system, and we expect 
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that it will not be very long before we have five or six hundred items 
a month cleared by the Agency. 

Mr. Bonner. How much personnel does it require to get that out? 

Mr. Harrigan. Well, we have in round figures 50 people right now. 
That is in the agency itself. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that a total of the personnel in the specifications? 

Mr. Harrigan. May I refer to the figures that we have here? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrigan. Well, there are 46 in the Agency itself, but in the 
field, contributing to military activity—— 

Mr. Bonner. There are 46 in your immediate agency? 

Mr. Harrican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And how many in the field? 

Mr. Harrican. In the military establishments, we do not have the 
exact figure on that. We can give you a guesstimate. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, you get out 80 a month, and you have 46 in 
the Standards Agency right here? 

Mr. Harrigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And you don’t have the figure on how many you 
have in the field? 

Mr. Smauu. We don’t have them in the field; they are, in the mili- 
tary departments, not in the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I want to find out, what is the total 
number. 

Mr. Smatu. These specifications are fed up to his agency. 

Mr. Bonner. They are prepared in the field? 

Mr. Smauu. By the technical desks, that is right. 


Mr. Bonner. I wanted to get the total number of employees in the 
program. 

Mr. Harrican. So as to have it accurate, I would like to submit 
it to you within the next 24 hours. We think we can get it for you 
within that time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Munitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 1, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: At a recent meeting of your subeommittee, the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board was requested to furnish the number of individuals 
engaged in the preparation and compilation of data pertaining to specifications 
and standards. 

Enclosed is a summarv of this information as provided by the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Foree and by the Munitions Board Standards 
Agency. Figures inelude technical, administrative, and clerical personnel engaged 
in this work. Departmental personnel indicated in connection with joint agencies 
are in addition to those indicated in the three departments. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. RIne, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN. 
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Personnel assigned to specifications and standards work in Department of Defens: 
as of Sept. 1, 1951 





| | 
Civilian Military | Total 











Army: 
General Staff 
| RRP SSS ae SI aT a SO 
Corps of Engineers : 
OS SR a ORES re See meee 
Quartermaster Corps 
Medical Corps ! 
Signal Corps___._-- 
Transportation Corps 











Bureau of Medicine and Surgery ! 

Marine Corps 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 

ROTM E: EO PONDS So ooo eho ace c wed cd. doceeba 
Bureau of Ordnance ; 

TT IONE Chislec x ceedccchhouShecuceccccnkuctabusvee 
Bureau of Ships S 

Office of Naval Material 


_ 

















Air Force: ‘ 
Headquarters, USAF__- 
Air Research and Development Center 











Joint Agencies: 
Aeronautical Standards Group 
Armed Services Electro Standards Agency - - - 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
QM Food and Container Institute 
Munitions Board Standards Agency - - 











Total. | 338 | 








Total, all departments and agencies... --.-.....-.....-.-..--- -| 1, 632 | 





! Specifications and standards for medical supplies prepared by Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency. 


Mr. Bonner. Well, at the rate of 46, that is less than one for each 
two employees. 

Mr. Harrican. Well, besides the standards, they are also clearing 
specifications, which is a part of the activity of the agency. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, how many joint committees, collabora- 
tive, cooperative, coordinating, and other similar arrangements are 
now in effect in the supply field? 

Mr. Smauu. Oh, about—I don’t know—maybe Mr. Huff has a 
better answer, but I would say there are a lot less than there used 
to be. 

Mr. Bonner. Well now, let’s see if there is an awful lot more than 
are needed. Who is the gentleman? 

Mr. Smauu. Who has that figure? 

Mr. Hurr. I don’t have the exact figure. It depends on how broad 
you want to make that question, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Make it as broad as you can. 

Mr. Hurr. No more than half-dozen within the Munitions Board 
at the present time. Last August we abolished a total of 18 joint 
committees in the entire Munitions Board area. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, you have them down to six now. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. And there was formerly 18. 
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Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. There were formerly 2 

Mr. Bonner. Have you increased ihe membership of the individuals 
in these six that you have remaining? 

Mr. Hurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, that is pretty good progress. Do you think 
that such devices are the most effective for a nation in emergency? 

Mr. Sma. No; there is no general rule, and you can say that this 
is no good, and this is good, you cannot have a general rule on that, 
because there are places where it is vital that you use a joint group, 
and there are other places where you should not. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, do you feel that single service assignment 
has a better advantage than joint procurement? 

Mr. Sma. Again, I think they both have very definite plans of 
theirown. There is no one, that is, there is no magic wand that you 
can swing over something and say, ‘This is the only way to do it.’ 

Now, Ihave a bad habit, and maybe it is a good habit, of translating 
a lot of these things into terms of business. 

Take the A. & P. Stores, for example, they have single service pro- 
curement, they have joint procurement, they have got common 
procurement, and they are watching the dollars awfully close. So I 
assure you there are spots where you use each one of the tools of 
management, 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to quote you General Eisenhower again 
and relate his remarks to supply matters only: 

Senator Hitu. General, what do you think would be the effect of separation, 
as opposed to unification * * *? 

General E1isENHOWER. Senator, the first thing would be that you would still 
have the inefficiencies that have plagued us in the past. 

Next, you are certain to have additional costs. That is all there is to it. 

If we are going to reduce costs, it means that we shall have to multiply efficiency, 
rather than perpetuate something that we know does not work efficiently. 

Pursuing the subject a little further, I might say that we have attempted, for 
many years, with a system of interlocking committees, starting with the Chiefs 
of Staff and going on down, to keep the Army and the Navy together. 

If we were to set up three separate executive departments, it would multiply 
that trouble. I am quite sure that progress would be notable by its absence. 

Do you care to comment, Vr. Small, on this point of committee 
action? 

Mr. Smauu. I don’t know whether I understood the meaning of 
what the quotation was, if he says that» they will do away with all 
joint 

Mr. Bonner. We are trying to avoid duplication and triplication. 

Mr. Smatyu. Soam I. There is no argument about that. 

Mr. Bonner. So the answer is yes? 

Mr. SMALu. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. In view of your experience, both in industry and 
Government, will you tell the subcommittee what qualifications and 
training supply staff should have at the bureau, department, Mu- 
nitions Board—levels? 

Mr. SMAuu. Well, that is a good question. 

Well, obviously, the better they are trained in their particular 
work, the better off you are. The warehouseman needs a different 
kind of training from the contracting officer. The contracting officer 
need not nec essarily be the highly trained and skilled engineer who 
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sits at a technical desk, but yet he has to be in on the formulation of 
the contract. 

You have to cover the legal side, of course, in these contracts. 

Mr. Bonner. The point I make, you find that your former service 
he Ips you in the position you are now in? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, although you recognize, and so do I, that if they 
were to put me cn a tec hnic al desk, trying to buy some thing, I would 
be completely lost, technically, perhaps on some gadget, but certainly 
your experience anywhere in business, where you have been in manage- 
ment, does help you in any one of these activities that we are in. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it is necessary then, to some extent, for business- 
men coming into Government to have some Government experience? 

Mr. SmMatu. It would be belpful. 

Mr. Bonner. As a general thing, do you think it advisable to 
have uniform people working at the “Munitions Beard level? 

Mr. Smauu. I certainly do. I think we should and must have the 
living current feel of the military on these individual problems that 
come up, as Well as in the civilian field, civilian experience. 

There are a great many things that people who have not been in 
the services are likely to overlook. 

There is one instance that I recall with a chuckle every now and 
then, and that was back at the beginning of the last war when I had 
the resounding title of Navy Matériel Control Officer, and some men 
from the War Production Board came over to see me one day and they 
said that they were planning issuing an order prohibiting the manu- 
facture of a whole long list of several hundred items made of metal, 
and they wanted me to O. K. and clear it for the Navy. 

I told them that I would not do it until I had a chance to check with 
the Bure: au. One man, whom I knew well from business, said, “Jack, 
what is the matter with you?” He said, “You are down here in the 
Navy now, and you are a businessman with a uniform on, and you are 
getting just as bureaucratic as all these military fellows.” He said, 
“What is the m: utter with you? Look at this list. Cocktail shakers, 
BB shot, bird cages.’”’ He said, “Do you really object to our prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of those things?” 

I said, “I don’t, but I am going to ask the bureaus first, before I 
tell you that I have no objection.” 

Well, with a great deal of argument, they gave me 48 hours to find 
out about the objects on this long list. 

We sent it out with an expedite to the bureaus, and the first three 
objections that came back contained, “bird cages, cocktail shakers, 
and BB shot.” 

So I said to my people, ‘What in the name of heavens is wrong with 
us? Why does the Navy have to have these things?” 

We looked at the squawk, and we checked into it, and we found out 
that the Marine Corps had a system of gunnery training that involved 
the use of BB shot, and all of their gunnery training equipment was 
dependent upon the use of BB shot. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics wanted aluminum bird cages in order 
to carry carrier pigeons in their seaplanes in order to get out messages, 
if necessary. 

The metal cocktail shakers were to be used by the medical people 
on mixing machines for milk shakes, eggnog, and so forth, on board 
ships, so that they would not be broken by gunfire. 
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That taught me a lesson that you cannot sit in an ivory tower as a 
civilian and know everything about the services. 

Mr. Bonner. When Mr. Forrestal became Secretary of Defense, 
he made the statement that it was his concept that all common 
service items should be handled in a common way. Do you feel that 
is a correct concept? 

Mr. Smauu. In general. 

Mr. Bonner. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman, I would note it was impossible for 
me to be present during all of the hearing, but I thank Mr. Small for 
coming and I regret I did not hear all of it. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Dononve. On page 7 of the statement that you read, Mr. 
Small, the second paragraph, you said: 

Mr. Lovett has given you the Department of Defense policy in this matter. 
For emphasis I would like to repeat certain portions of his directive of 17 July: 

“4 (a). Each of the military departments shall operate and maintain a supply 
system and shall be responsible for the supply support of its own forces, except 
when such support is otherwise provided by specific agreements or assignments 
at force, theater, military department or Department of Defense level.” 

Just to clarify that situation in my mind, with the Unification Act, 
was not the supply svstem of each service unified? 

Mr. Smatu. No. 

Mr. Dononve. Do I understand from reading that statement that 
each one of the services shall carry on their own system of supply? 

Mr. Smauu. Oh, ves; definitely. However, remember that he said 
except for certain things. 

Mr. McBrian. 5 (a) modifies that. You have to read the two 
together. 

Mr. Smatu. Obviously, the technical equipment for the Air Force 
is quite different from the technical equipment for the Navy. 

Mr. Donounur. It isn’t qualified in that statement. It would 
seem they would maintain their supply svstem generally, not specifi- 
cally with reference to technical supplies. 

Mr. Smauu. No; I was just pointing out one illustration. Are you 
talking about a supply for the services that buys everything? 

Mr. Dononve. I am wondering what that means. 
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Mr. McBrian. The law did not provide that; the law provided the 
supply functions would not be merged. 

Mr. Dononvue. If the law provided otherwise, why was this direc- 
tive issued? 

Mr. McBrian. I think maybe if you would read 5 (a) also, which 
says this: 

Any expansion of the existing supply systems for the procurement and distri- 
bution of classes of common items of supply not already agreed upon, shall be 
made by a military department only if in consonance with paragraph 4 (b) above, 
and if approved by the Secretary of Defense 

It has to both fit what was said above in 4 and also be specifically 
approved by the Secretary of Defense or else they cannot expand the 
supply system bevond its present status. Does that help at least to 
partly answer what you have in mind? 
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Mr. Donouve (reading:) 

Any expansion of existing supply systems for the procurement and distribution 
of classes of common items of supply not already agreed upon shee 
It mentions specific agreements or assignments, but preceding that it 
says that each military department shall operate and maintain a 
supply system of its own. 

Mr. SMAu.. It is already done. That says you shall not do anything 
further without permission. Where we have joint common or any 
other form of one service supplying another service, as the Army does 
the Air Force in certain elements, that you shall not duplicate without 
permission. 

Mr. Dononvs. Well, do the single service purchases cover emer- 
gency purchases? For instance, should, say, Fort Lesley McNair 
need some lumber or paint, do they requisition these items from the 
Procurement Agency or do they go out and purchase these items on 
their own? 

Mr. Smatu. There are certain limits on the thing. 

Mr. McBrian. Commander Fox. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER A. T. L. FOX, CHIEF, PURCHASE 
ASSIGNMENT DIVISION 


Commander Fox. I am Commander A. T. L. Fox. I am Chief 
of the Purchase Assignment Division prior to reporting for duty here. 
I was a contracting officer for 5 years at Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York. 


In response to your question, Mr. Donohue, before an activity, 


such as Fort NeNair, would process a purchase requisition for an item, 
they would attempt to get it within their own supply system. In the 
case of the Army, in paints, for example, there is a clearing office in 
St. Louis which they would contract, by telephone or by telegraph, to 
see if it could be transferred from another activity within the Army. 
If it could not be obtained within the Army, then they would be 
authorized to do two things. First, they could go to the Naval 
Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia, in this instance, which has 
the single assignment on paint, and find out whether or not they 
could procure, within the time it would be necessary for them to 
have it. 

If also they could not obtain it in time, they would have the author- 
ity, under the implementation of the assignment, to procure it locally 
off the shelf. 

Mr. Smauu. There is a rule of reason. If they wanted a pint can of 
red paint to touch up the fire engine, they would not follow all the 
routine. However they normally follow the procedure the commander 
has outlined. 

Mr. Dononvr. What is the limitation on it? 

Commander Fox. The limitation is $1,000 for local purchases, this 
falls in line with Public Law 413, which provides local purchases up 
to $1,000. 

Mr. Donouve. Does that happen very often? 

Commander Fox. It could happen quite frequently. 

Mr. Dononve. In your experience? 

Commander Fox. It would be uneconomical to process that type of 
requirement on through to a purchasing activity. As a matter of 
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fact, it was one of the items which was brought out in the recent 
Strauss-Kramer report, that too frequently items of small value were 
being passed on through the channels to a purchase activity when 
they could have been bought just as economically from local sources. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the volume of such purchases? 

Commander Fox. That is hard to estimate. It would not be great 
in comparison with the total volume of any item. It would be a small 
percentage of the total volume of any item under single purchase. 
It would be probably less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you supply that for the record? 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Munitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: In answer to your request at the hearing of August 1, 1951, 
that the Munitions Board supply, for the record, information as to the relative 
proportion of local procurement, the following is submitted. 

During the first half of fiscal year 1951 (July-December 1950) reports indicate 
that the military purchased $107,052,000 under exception 2¢ (3) of Public Law 
413, Eightieth Congress, which specifies that the “aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $1,000.”’ Inasmuch as military procurement for the same period 
is reported as $6,741,845,000, procurements below $1,000 amounted to 1.6 per- 
cent. On the basis of this information, local procurement can be considered as 
amounting to approximately this percentage. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. SMAuu, Chairman. 


Mr. Curtis. Would vou yield for a moment? 


Mr. Dononue. Glad to. 

Commander Fox. We will get it for one item, but not for all items. 
It would take too long. We will get it on paint, for an example. 

Mr. Curtis. This $1,000, is that a limit for a single purchase or an 
accumulation over a period of time? 

Commander Fox. That is a single purchase. That is the way it 
is spelled out in Public Law 413. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. I am sorry I was late. 

Could you give us a little idea of your civilian background, Mr. 
Small? 

Mr. Smatyt. When I came down here I was vice president of the 
Emerson Radio & Television Co. When they called me back into 
the war at Pearl Harbor, I was the western manager of Publicker, 
Ine. J had that job for many years. Prior to that I was executive 
vice president of the Dry Ice Co. Prior to that I wore the blue. 

Mr. Brownson. We are all happy to have a businessman of your 
experience with the Munitions Board. Many of us feel it is an im- 
portant link in the armed service procurement, particularly with the 
Secretary of Defense having such a strong professional military 
background. 

To what extent, do you thik unification has succeeded today as 
far as supply is concerned? ‘The armed services were unified by a 
previous Congress in an attempt to secure more military effectiveness 
and secure economy. In your own estimate, from the Munitions 
Board’s standpoint, how far along toward the potential are we? We 
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realize we will never have a hundred percent unification. How far 
along that path would vou say we are today? 

Mr. Smauu. It is sheer crystal-ball gazing. There is no possible 
way of measuring it. 

Mr. Brownson. I realize that; that is right. 

Mr. Smauu. By feel—let’s call it that way—I would say 40 percent. 

Mr. Brownson. We are about 40 percent toward the potential? 

Mr. McBrian. You might add for Mr. Brownson’s benefit that this 
supply project which is now being started will, we hope, give us just 
exactly that answer which he has asked. It will enable us to deter- 
mine the maximum degree to which unification is economical and 
efficient. 

Mr. Brownson. I know you are in this Munitions Board Division 
where vou are for the same reason that some of us are in Congress, 
because of the fact that this defense situation today means that one 
dollar out of every four or out of every five, roughly, of our constitu- 
ents is going into the defense program. Defense is costing more money 
than food for many families. That is why we are interested with you, 
because that pressure is constantly behind us. 

Over here we were talking about items in cataloging, and you 
mentioned 500,000 items which were used by the civilian branches 
of the Government which were not used by the military. I have 
been sitting here ever since trying to think of one. 

Mr. Smauu. Of one? 

Mr. Brownson. One item that is used by the civilian branch of 
the Government that is not used by the military. 

Mr. Smauu. Mining machinery. 

Mr. Brownson. Doesn’t the military use mining machinery? 

Mr. Smautu. No; not coal mining or copper mining machinery. 
just picked one out of the air for you. 

Mr. Brownson. When vou break that down, they use most of the 
elemental parts of it. We have been talking a lot about common- 
use items and trying to visualize, without having the benefit of vour 
experience—we are reluctant to go into it for that reason—I was 
trving to clarify my own thinking on the basis of your statement as 
to the type of item, the differentiation between common-use items 
used by General Services Administration and all the branches of 
Government, and the common-use military items, which the military 
uses and civilian government does not, which I can understand very 
well; but it is a new concept to me, frankly—and that is why I wanted 
your opinion on it—as to the items which civilian government uses 
and military doesn’t. 

Mr. McBrian. I understand there are quite a few of such items. 

Mr. Smauu. Is there anyone who knows more about it than I do? 

Mr. McBrian. Colonel Pender. 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL PENDER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
THE STANDARD AGENCY 


Colonel Penprr. I am Colonel Pender, Deputy Director for the 
Standard Agency. 

I have had about an equal tour of duty in military forces and in 
civilian life in various phases of production. The majority of the 
500,000 items can be attributed to those items required by AEC in 
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the production of atomic equipment. It is true that many of the 
items produced by that are required by the military, but very few 
are required that are required for the production; that is, required 
by the military. 

Mr. SmMauu. In trying to pick an example I was thinking of the 
Government in terms also of our mints. <A lot of special stuff i 
used by them. The Atomic Energy undoubtedly would be the 
biggest user of items not used by the military. 

Mr. Brownson. The specific die might be different, but, by and 
large, it would be the same operation that would be involved. 

The atomic energy proposition explains that particular situation 
to me. 

We were talking about supply relationships within the GSA. This 
is not exactly germane to what we are talking about tonight. It is 
germane to what we discussed this morning in the full committee. 

To what extent, from your experience, would it be practicable for 
the law to be amended such that GSA would be able to maintain 
installations for the military which are not purely of a military nature. 
This particular example came under consideration because of a plant 
in Decatur, Ill., where the Houdaille-Hershey Co. owns another plant 
themselves and there is another plant which the AEC owns and which 
now has become surplus, as new materials were needed and the atomic 
bomb was further developed. The Navy appeared this morning and 
was granted, upon its request, that plant under permanent lease. The 
point came up whether or not it may be more practical eventually to 
have GSA as a housekeeper for many fo the different kinds of installa- 
tions for the Government from the standpoint of pure maintenance, 
maintaining the roofs, calking the building, painting the building 
the normal property management functions—to relieve the Armed 
Services of those functions on everything except military property. 

We realize a military base and air field is something different. The 
military more and more is getting into property which ig on the border 
line between military and civilian uses. 

Do you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. Again there is no flat “yes” or “no” answer. 
It is the Public Buildings Administration that does exactly that job 
in 108 or 118 cities. So you do have a very large measure of that 
already on the way. 

GSA handles a lot of property that is declared excess by the various 
agencies, as you well know. ‘There is a job of work to be done there, 
but to approach it with the idea of saying that you can wave a magic 
wand and they can grab the whole job and run with it, that would not 
work. You have to take it slice by slice. 

Mr. Brownson. You do feel that ultimately it is possible that an 
agency that handles public buildings in the cities could well expand to 
handle maintenance on factories and industrial ple wnts? 

Mr. Smauu. They do in industrial reserve. They supervise and 
handle the maintenance of those properties. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the Public Buildings Administration of 
the General Service Administration? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Our purpose in asking that this morning was not to 
curtail the Navy’s authority in any sense of the word. We felt the 
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Navy has primarily a combat mission and the more that car be done 
to have it concentrate on that, the better. 

Mr. Smauu. What is the particular building? 

Mr. Brownson. It was a factory building that was going to be 
converted for the manufacture of projectiles. Houdaille-Hershey 
would lease it from the Navy 

Mr. Smauu. Houdaille-Hershey would maintain it? 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. That was our feeling this morning, 
but we wanted to go a little higher up the ladder and see how you felt 
about it. 

You say on page 11, “There are many organizational differences 
among the military services, which must be reconciled before really 
effective cross serv icing can be attained.”” Would you elaborate a 
little more on that very informally? I like the way you talk much 
better than I do the way this thing reads. It is less “gobbledygook”’ 
and more facts. 

Mr. McBrian. Mr. McKinney has more information. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. McKINNEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
SUPPLY 


Mr. McKinney. My name is J. H. McKinney. I am Assistant 
Chief of the Office of Supply. 

I will address myself to one specific category of material which, pre- 
sumably, is one of the most standard of all 17 categories. 

When we first studied medical supply operations in collaboration 
with the Bureau of the Budget, we found there were different stock 
levels between the three military departments at the hospitals, and we 


determined there were different requisitioning procedures in the depots. 

Mr. Brownson. You are talking about stock levels, which is a 
common term. Just so I understand, will you use a simple illustra- 
tion? You mean one hospital would stock so many bandages per bed 
capacity, another would stock half as many? 

Mr. McKinney. Commonly, they stock in terms of days of supply. 
The Army was stocking, I believe, 75 days of supply at the hospital as 
compared with the Navy stocking 3 months. We made a recommenda- 
tion in that connection to the effect that they should have standard 
stock levels for hospitals in terms of days of supply. We determined 
that there were different criteria for maintaining items in the war 
reserve between the Army and the Navy. We further determined 
that there were differences in stock reporting and recording. The 
interval with which the depots went to the control point in their stock 
statistics varied for the Army and the other services. 

In the Army, they were reporting on a monthly basis, I believe. 
The Navy was on a quarterly basis. Further, the reporting was not 
synchronized, so that the Army and the Navy could jointly determine 
their requirements for the specific item. There also were differences in 
accounting. 

Mr. Brownson. We are covering the area now that has been 
covered, whether the services have been brought together. What | 
am particularly interested in is an idea of the difficulties that still 
face you. What areas have not been brought together yet? Where 
does the problem primarily rest? For instance, in the field of medi- 
cal supplies, we talked to people on medical supplies and we got an 
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answer from the Navy doctors that the Navy treats the common 
cold differently from the Army doctors. We did not think that was 
an enlightening answer. 

How much is there ahead to get medical supplies completely uni- 
fied? What is there still to be done? 

Mr. McKinney. As you know, the Secretary of Defense published 
a directive on the 22d of November 1950. The departments are in 
the process of implementing those 13 recommendations. We have 
been getting progress reports from each department, and, as you 
know, or as Mr. Small has indicated, the Department of the Navy 
is in the process of integrating its medical supply system within. the 
Navy supply system. 

Mr. Smatu. I would like to divert to this cold business, because I 
didn’t understand that when I read it in the hearings. Doctors are 
like cooks. ‘There aren’t two of them who treat anything the same 
way, as far as I can figure out, but talking of the common cold, down 
here in Washington, during the war I was very subject to common 
colds. I would catch a cold any time I would get around anybody 
that had a cold. A few months ago, early this year, my little daughter 
was going to be married and 3 days before she was to be married, I 
found I had all the symptoms of a common cold and I knew w hat 
that meant, that I was going to feel like the devil the day she was 
married. 

So I went down to the dispensary and asked if they had any magic 
drugs or something that would cure this common cold. I never heard 
of one, but I hoped maybe they had something that was different. 
They said they did not know, but they would try something. 

They tried something I never heard of before, of making me breathe 
through both nostrils penicillin vapor for 15 minutes. That was 10 
o’clock in the morning. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon I could have 
crawled under the rug. I felt terrible. The next morning I woke up 
and didn’t have a cold. I haven’t had any since. That is a new 
system that seems to work. 

Mr. Brownson. But don’t you think, Mr. Small, it would have 
worked on an Army man, too? 

Mr. Smauu. True. 

Mr. Brownson. I wondered if they drafted the men and classified 
them for the three services according to their cold susceptibility, 
according to the testimony. 

What I am trying to get at here in all seriousness is how much 
area we have to go to get the services together. You have a tre- 
mendous problem and we are interested in helping the Muaitions 
Board and the services solve it. While doctors may vary like cooks, 
the taxpayers all look like Mother Hubbard. From that standpoint 
it is to all our interests to get it down one line. 

How much of an area of disagreement have you run into on this 
cost servicing problem, particularly? 

Mr. McBrian. This wasn’t a question so much of disagreement 
as it was a question of divergent practices which have accumulated. 
Some of them, I guess, have accumulated for a hundred-some-odd 
years. They extend very far through the system. It would be 
terrifically expensive to change them all overnight. Some small 
changes cost $3,000 or more, as we have determined. 

Mr. Brownson. What kind of changes, for instance? 
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Mr. McBrian. Just for putting out a piece of paper which changes 
the method all the way down through the various echelons, because 
every man’s procedure and record that he maintains has to be 
changed, so that it is quite an expensive undertaking, and the time 
that it takes to do it also must be considered. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean like getting the armed services to wear 
one kind of underwear, for instance? 

Mr. McBrran. Yes. As Mr. McKinney has said, this program 
of getting evervbody on the same system was just started the latter 
part of last year, and I do not know what would be a fair estimate 
of the’ percentage to which they have come to common practices as 
vet, but we do have a considerable distance to go vet. 

Mr. Brownson. The catalog is going to help on all that? 

Mr. McBrran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. I would like to point out one thing there. In 
the services vou have a lot of fine people, a lot of very fine and very 
sincere people. 

Mr. Brownson. Right. 

Mr. Smauxu. You have a lot of highly intelligent people. Among 
them -there are differences of opinion. They are human. There 
are bound to be differences of opinion. There are differences of 
of opinion between Republicans and Democrats. 

Mr. Brownson. I have heard of that. 

Mr. Smatu. I think we are making progress, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what I want to get at. How far have 
we gone and how far have we got to go, and what stands in the way? 
It is a problem of education and acclimatization and everything else. 

Mr. Smatu. You cannot do it overnight. 

Mr. Brownson. You have morale, which you have to consider 
very definitely, which cannot be measured in dollars. It is an 
intangible. You have combat effectiveness. 

When we get back to this cataloging program, in the opinion of 
this subcommittee, you are familiar with the savings that the Hoover 
Commission said they could get—that was, if all their problems would 
be adjusted as they recommended. We think that would be a small 
thing compared to the saving that could be made throughout Govern- 
ment if the cataloging program were carried through. 

Is your concept of the cataloging program now that of a common 
catalog? In our tour we talked to a lot of supply sergeants. In my 
time in the service I talked to the supply sergeant if I wanted to know 
anything. They had the concrete information. Down at that level 
they are hungry for a catalog. They need help. The system, as it is 
now, is too complicated to deal with in everyday life. 

Are you thinking of one single catalog that will go all the way 
through? I mean one sequence of catalogs. Obviously, the sergeant 
in ordance won’t have access to the particular chapter that deals with 
medical supplies. I mean one continuous catalog which will work 
down through. 

Mr. McBrian. That is right. All the services will have the same 
number. We haven’t as yet reached that point. We are putting the 
one number on as rapidly as possible and we are taking steps to speed 
that up tremendously. 

Mr. Smauu. Cross-indexing. 
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Mr. McBrian. At the present time, in addition to the one Federal 
number, we are also giving the Navy, Army, and Air Force numbers, 
whatever other numbers they need, so the man out in the field getting 
anew number that he has not seen before, where his piece has broken, 
has the old number and will not be at a complete loss, so that he will 
be able to get the piece he needs. But as rapidly as possible those 
old numbers will be dropped, so that they will be using the one Federal 
number. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the important thing that the committee 
has been concerned about. Some of us have heard about the cross- 
index and we have heard it from people who were not fully informed 
about vour policy. The idea was that the cross-index numbers would 
be kept somewhere at topside and there would be a cross-index where 
the numbers would be. That does not do the supply sergeant aay 
good, as we recognize. 

Mr. Smauy. He would have the cross-index during the transition 
period. 

Mr. McBrian. That will gradually disappear. As new numbers 
come in, there will be a Federal number and there will be no need of 
cross-indexing on those items. 

Mr. Brownson. What do vou think is a realistic date to put for 
the accomplishment of the military part of the catalog? 

Mr. McBrian. We feel that about a year will see it completed. 

Mr. Smauu. We have a date on there of completion by June 30, 
1952. However, they have added, as | said in the statement, about 
a million and a quarter items, about 50 percent. 

Mr. McBrian. We hope to pick those up. 

Mr. Curtis. Would you vield there just a minute? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. You are including there a calculation of new items 
that we can reasonably anticipate will come? 

Mr. Smauu. There will always be a flow of new items coming in. 

Mr. Brownson. Are they going to meet the date? 

Mr. SMauu. The pressure is on them to meet the date, but they will 
do a wonderful job if they succeed in meeting the date. 

Mr. Brownson. It is a realistic date? 

Mr. SMALL. It is a tight date. 

Mr. Brownson. It is possible of achievement? 

Mr. Smauyu. We hope. 

Mr. McBrian. We think it is. 

Mr. Brownson. We frankly think the target must be realistic. 
There is no use fooling ourselves. 

Mr. McBrian. Yes. 

Mr. Smautu. The date was set before Korea. Can I give you a 
positive guaranty that on the 30th of June we will close the books 
and sav that is it?) I won’t. I can’t. But I think they are trying. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what I wanted, a date that was realistic 
and possible of achievement, not an arbitrary date plucked out of 
nowhere. 

In regard to your background, I was very interested in that because 
| know of your background that it includes firms that are well-known 
both for production and distribution. In going about the country it 
was the thought of this committee that in many ways the armed 
services and the Munitions Board are using the production facilities 
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of this country magnificently, but we feel that in many respects they 
have completely ignored the civilian distribution. The fact that the 
same product is available all through the country in different places 
and many times it is available in different places when you reckon all 
the costs concerned, makes it cheaper for the armed services to buy it 
in the different places than to use the armed services’ rather expensive 
transportation system. What has the Munitions Board done in 
bringing that kind of thinking to the armed services? 

Mr. McBrian. That is to be part of the supply project that is 
being started, which needs more study than we have yet given it. 

Mr. Satu. Take the paint study that is going on now. Paint is 
available all over the country. You can buy it in every store. 

Mr. Brownson. I am a paint wholesaler. 

Mr. SMA... Is it cheaper for one of our installations to buy it from 
the retailer or get it delivered to him from a warehouse? This study 
will develop that on a cross-sectional basis, and I think we will come 
up with some facts that will demonstrate the answers to some of these 
things like that which you bring up. 

Normally, on fairly substantial orders 3 months’ supply, the regular 
stocking for 3 months, it is probably cheaper to buy through the Gov- 
ernment than get the benefit of carload rates, and so on, than it is to 
buy from the retailer. 

Mr. Brownson. Then, of course, you also have the matter of in- 
dustry dislocation. I understand the Navy procures paint. As | 
understand it, it procures it for all the armed services. Is that right, 
Commander Fox? 

Commander Fox. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You mentioned something about the Air Force. 

Commander Fox. No. I referred to the Naval Aviation Supply 
Office in Philadelphia which is the Navy purchasing office assigned 
procurement responsibility for that item. 

Mr. Brownson. I see. 

You were supposed to have asked for bids for 6% million gallons of 
paint, which is quite a lot of paint. 

Mr. Smauu. I wish we could forget that incident. 

Mr. Brownson. That dislocates whatever phase of the paint in- 
dustry you buy it from. 

Mr. Smauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. You buy up X brand of paint and, when they can 
not get X brand of paint, they won’t substitute. If that paint were 
procured in a given Army area, you would use local transportation and 
local manufacture and sometimes save money. The man in Texas 
can not bid on paint if he has to ship it to Philadelphia and then you 
have to ship it back to Fort Sam Houston. 

Mr. SMALL. I am sure that that particular story is not quite as bad 
as it looks on the surface. 

Mr. Brownson. I know it isn’t. 

Commander Fox. The story was a little bad. We have to start 
with the fact that there was a misunderstanding of what the time 
phasing was. Since you are in the paint business you will probably 
agree with me that the maximum that can be purchased at any rela- 
tive saving is about a carload. That is 3,000 gallons of paint, 3,000 to 
3,500. So your line of saving reduces itself up to 10,000. Beyond 
that there isn’t any real saving. 
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What happened in the case of the 614 million gallons is that that 
paint represented the requirements of the Army Ordnance Department 
for 1 year. It was the requirement for one calendar year. When 
the requisition was passed on through for purchase, whoever read it 
originally mistook it for the fiscal year and, as a result, it was phased 
out for delivery beginning 30 days’ completion in 120. They ques- 
tioned it. They questioned it after industry had questioned it. 
Then it was referred back to the Engineers Control Office in St. 
Louis who made the same mistakes made by the Purchasing Office 
and they said “We will move it up, since we feel that industry is 
giving us a shove on this thing.’’ So, they moved it up from 30 
completion in 120 to 60 completion in 1950. However, had that 
paint been phased out at 2,000,000 gallons at a time—it was being 
sent to destinations all over the country. The point you made before 
about inability to compete is not entirely so, sir, because if there was 
a station in Texas and there was a paint manufacturer from there 

‘and I think there are, according to the Bureau of Census, about 
1,500 paint manufacturing firms in the country—that paint firm in 
Texas would have a transportation advantage over the paint firm in 
New York, which would give him an opportunity to pin down the 
requirements for that particular area. 

Mr. McBrran. I think Mr. Brownson will be glad to know, too, 
that we have issued policy guidance to procurement officers all over 
the country, particularly those having assignments for single pro- 
curement for other services, telling them different things—telling 
them not to buy a whole year’s supply at once, not to buy more than 
a third of a vear’s supply in a quarter, unless there is some particular 
justification for it, and also putting on them the responsibility of 
reporting back any items which would be disruptive to the manu- 
facturers involved or to the economy in any way——— 

Mr. Smati. Commander, I want to be sure about this one. I don’t 
know whether I remember the figures on that one or not. My 
recollection is that that inquiry on paint went out to 80 manufacturers 
scattered across the country. 

Commander Fox. It went out to more than that, 288, and I 
think there were 54 bids. 

Mr. Smatyi, How many contracts were awarded? 

Commander Fox. Eighteen contracts. There was quite a price 
spread. It wasn’t the best buying in the world. Had there been a 
better phasing, it would have been better. If you are putting out a 
requirement on public bid and it is obvious to the people who are 
bidding that there will be many awards because of its size, the in- 
clination is not to bid to the lowest, but to the highest point you can 
where you will still be within the range of receiving a bid. We are 
taking some steps in that area. We have a proposal now that Mr. 
Small mentioned in his statement earlier, and which he referred to as 
the proposed Textile Agency and in that agency we propose to utilize 
technical personnel on the requirement levels, have them work out 
in conjunction with each other and in concert their procurement plan 
before it becomes a purchase directive, at the directive stage, the 

. . : We oe ~ aie rt 
contracting office has no alternative except to go out and buy. That 
has been one of the areas that needed strengthening in the purchase 
assignment area. We are taking corrective steps in that direction. 

Mr. Brownson. The Navy makes its own paint? 

90187—52——17 
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Commander Fox. The Navy makes a great deal of its own paint. 
They do not make it all. They make the special paint at Mare 
Island and Norfolk for shipboard use, particularly for ship bottoms. 
I do not think the Navy makes its paint for maintenance, for example. 

Mr. Brownson. I am still curious about how that hundred thou. 
sand gallons of tinting color wound up in the STEG company in 
Germany, which I will never get to the bottom of. 

That 1s all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee and the Government is proud to 
have the services of such businessmen as Mr. Small and Mr. McBrien. 
I want to express my appreciation, however, for the work of the career 
employees of the Government, in the contribution they make to the 
efficiency of the Government. Without career employees in the 
Government, we would find ourselves in a very deplorable condition. 
It is a fact that these employees sometimes are criticized as a whole 
for the faults of a few and many leave the service and the Government 
finds it difficult to retain in the service many splendid career employees 
that it would like to retain. 

Now, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. I have a few questions to pursue. 

Along the line of thinking that Mr. Brownson has been pursuing 
I, too, am very much interested in the fact that we have, I believe, 
utilized our very fine production system, vet it seems to me, too, that 
we have not been utilizing the distribution system. I might say | 
have particularly seen as a member of the Small Business Committee, 
where we have conducted hearings throughout the United States in 
some 32 different cities up to date. 

I was interested in the statement that you were making, the state 
ment along that line, to see where would lie the economy of local 
procurement. In that survey, is that just a survey on the basis of 
whether it would be more economical purely from the standpoint of 
the military, or are you also weighing the fact that you have the 
responsibility of not disrupting, whether something as little as possible, 
the existing civilian economy? 

For instance, we find that, when we have a mobilization effort, there 
is a tendency of moving the labor market from one section to another, 
which creates housing problems, schools, and so forth. The same 
applies to these many, many thousands of small businesses that are 
engaged in this great distributive system we have established in this 
country. I just “wondered if that was being considered in this survey 
or was it more a limited survey just to get the actual cost element as 
best you could from the armed services’ angle. 

Mr. Smauu. You run into a Pandora’s box of problems in one of 
these things. Let’s take one of our smaller installations close to a 
small community and let’s say that for a certain amount of paint 
going back to paint again—they needed at that installation, they went 
to the community and bought all the supply there was in that com- 
munity in all the retail stores. Not so good. Those factors have to 
be taken into consideration. You have to use a rule of reason in 
those things. 

The fundamental thing we are charged with is responsibility for 
economy, saving the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the reason I brought that up. Actually, in 
the long run, you do not save dollars if you disrupt the civilian econ- 
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omy too much, both from the tax angle and also by creating new 
problems of moving your labor. In Denver a lot of them were moved 
to Wichita. You know the problem as well as I do. I was just sug- 
gesting that, of course, that does enter into the picture and we are 
very much concerned about the total picture. 

One of our recommendations in this interim report—and it is 
possible that your answer on page 1 meets it, but I would like to make 
certain—one of the first questions that we raise was whether or not— 
this is on page 467 of our report—the roll of the Munitions Board as 
it pertains to supply management should be strengthened and that 
the act under which the Munitions Board was set up by the National 
Security Act of 1947, needs clarification. 

You state in your statement: 

The May 31 directive is the latest of a number of directives, relating to the 
organization of the board, to facilitate the accomplishment of its mission * * * 
At this time, I do not think that additional changes should be made. 

I take that to mean that you do not think there is a need for 
strengthening the structure of the Munitions Board. You feel that 
it is sufficiently strong at this point. 

[ wanted to make certain of that. 

Mr. Smatu. No, I think that recommendation is double-headed. 
One is strengthening the role of the Munitions Board and the other 
has to do with clarification of the law. 

Mr. Curtis. That is true. 

Mr. Smauu. I think the power is in General Marshall. I think the 
power is there. You do not need a new law to give him the power. 
He has it. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you think it is sufficiently clear so he understands 
what the Congress intends? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, I think he understands what they put in the law. 

Mr. Curtis. After all, that is our main concern. If we haven't 
made it clear, if the Congress hasn’t made it clear—— 

Mr. Smauu. I do not think there is any doubt in his mind that he 
has the power. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

You feel then in the Munitions Board you have sufficient power, as 
you are now presently set up under the May 31 directive, to accom- 
plish the mission as you see it? 

Mr. Smaut. Well, I will put it this way: I think there is no question 
about the fact that General Marshall has the power. There is no 
question about the fact that he wants and intends to have good busi- 
ness management in the armed services. If in my particular job, as 
I see it, I do not have all the authority I need, I can get it. 

Mr. Curtis. You can go right back, if it doesn’t exist? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you feel that General Marshall has delegated 
enough power to you to do your job? 

Mr. Sma. Yes, for the moment. If I find that I do not think he 
has and the purpose that I want to accomplish cannot be accomplished 
under the powers I have, I can go back and ask for more. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you know of any influence that is being brought 
to bear to keep the Munitions Board from being delegated more power? 

Mr. Smatu. No. 

Mr. Bonner. Go ahead, Mr. Curtis. 
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Mr. Curtis. We have talked a lot about cross-servicing, but I aim 
still very much disturbed. I feel a lot better after hearing your testi- 
mony. Let me put it that way, because I think you are familiar with 
the situation, having read our report of the statement of the Secretary 
of the Navy. That is, the former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Mai- 
thews. We asked that question of various witnesses who have pre- 
ceded you, whether or not they felt that cross-servicing was going to 
accomplish the results we thought it was. I have never been satisfied 
with those answers and I am particularly not satisfied with the answers 
of the Navy. I get this impression: That they are giving lip service 
and they do not really believe in it. 

I know you have a delicate problem of working with them and, if 
you prefer not to give your personal views, I can appreciate it; but 
I would like to have your reaction if you think that the committee is 
wrong in feeling that there is an undercurrent of opposition to the 
purposes of cross-servicing. 

Mr. SMmatu. No. I read the testimony pretty carefully. There 
are differences of opinion on cross-servicing. I would repeat again 
that no one of these tools of management is a complete answer to 
anything. You have to use many tools in order to accomplish the 
task. There is no question in my mind at all as to the desire, the 
intention, the will to do an efficient, effective job on the part of all 
these people. There is a great deal of question in many instances as 
to what is the best way to accomplish something in a particular in- 
stance. Cross-servicing is not a panacea, not a universal panacea. 
It is not a magic thing that is always good. I think that we have 
a long way to go on cross-servicing where we can save an awful lot 
of money and do an awfui lot of good, but it is not the single final 
answer to these problems. 

Mr. Curtis. I think cross-servicing, myself, in an interim thing 
that ultimately would result in unification, which would include cer- 
tain elements, as you described in A. & P. where you could still be 
doing some cross-servicing. There is a policy presently set up on 
cross-servicing to further implement it, is there not? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, there is. We are moving in that direction. 

Mr. Currtts. Is there resistance on the part of some of the services 
to carrying out the policy, the limited policy, that has been presently 
set up? 

Mr. Smauu. Call it resistance or call it what you like. I say there 
are differences of opinion at various levels. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis, would you yield a minute? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Matthews’ letter stated that cross-servicing re- 
quires planning. I agree with that. I go further. ‘The more plan- 
ning, the more it yields in supply integration. This was what, hap- 
pened in procurement. It could happen in distribution. Do you 
concur in that? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Bonner. So we have to have the planning—— 

Mr. Sma. No question. 

Mr. Bonner. To ultimately reach the goal we are all striving to 
reach, but Mr. Matthews’ letter was the undercurrent, yet he admitted 
it required planning and, if we get planning, we get to the end we want 
to get to, because we have demonstrated it in other things. 
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Mr. SMaty. You have to have the planning, Mr. Chairman, and 
you have to take into account a lot of different factors that are not 
always obvious. 

To give you a little illustration: Back at the tail end of the war, 
right after the war was over, you remember we had a big problem 
that was disturbing everybody up here on the Hill about veterans’ 
housing, and we could not get enough veterans’ housing. I was 
getting a lambasting all over the place on it because I was not getting 
the veterans’ housing. My people came to me and said, “It is a 
question of 2 by 4’s. We can get more 2 by 4’s, we can solve this 
thing.”’ 

I said, “How are you going to get more 2 by 4’s?” 

“Jack, it is simple, easy. The price people have priced 2 by 4’s 
just a little bit too low, and if you raise it that little bit, you will get 
all the 2 by 4’s and you will get all the veterans’ housing.” 

I said, ‘What will it mean in the cost of the house?” 

They said, ‘Nothing. Five or ten dollars in the cost of the house.” 

I said, ‘What will it do to the rest of the economy?” 

“Won’t do a thing. Won’t hurt anybody.” 

“Are vou sure about it?” 

“Yes.” 

I said, “Go back and sleep on it and think it over. I do not know 
anything about this business of 2 by 4’s and what it will hurt and what 
it will not hurt.” 

They came back the next day—the best experts in the CPA and 
the War Production Board—and guaranteed me that this was some- 
thing that would not hurt anybody and could only do good. 

I said, ‘I will go to bat on it.” 

l went to see Paul Porter, then head of OPA. I asked him to raise 
the price of 2 by 4’s. He said he wouldn’t do it. 

I said, “I have to get the 2 by 4’s and I have to get the price up.”’ 

He wasn’t going to do it. He said we were wrong—it would do 
harm. 

I said, “All right, Paul, get your hat and let’s go over to Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and settle this thing.”’ 

“Oh, we don’t want to do that.” 

So he raised the price of 2 by 4’s a little bit. 

Forty-eight hours later I got telegrams from all over the country 
that I had ruined the mop-handle industry, the broom-handle indus- 
try. So you have to study these things and not jump off the deep 
end even if it looks like a bright idea. It is pretty hard to know 
in this complex economy of ours, when you pull a string where some 
part of the fabric will unravel. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Just referring back to the question about standardiz- 
ing specifications and also in conjunction with the cataloging system, 
nomenclatures and numbers, are you having any difficulty with the 
civilian companies themselves? ‘A great deal of that work, as I 
naturally would assume, would have to be done by them. In some 
instances, we have heard complaints that it costs them money to 
provide that. I was wondering whether there was resistance experi- 
enced from the civilian companies themselves in furthering this 
cataloging and nomenclature program. 
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Mr. McBrian. I think generally they are quite cooperative. 
Maybe, Bill, you would like to describe some of your recent 
experiences. 

Mr. Harrican. I am William Harrigan. 

Mr. Congressman, the industry is cooperating fully with us. 

Mr. Bonner. Will you identify yourself and give your position? 

Mr. Harrigan. I am William Harrigan, Director of Supply 
Management Agency. 

Industry is cooperating fully and we do not feel there is any resist- 
ance. We feel that they feel, in turn, they have benefited almost as 
much as we have. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is fine. 

Mr. McBrian. We plan to use them still more. 

Mr. Curtis. That is splendid. We ran into a little of that in some 
of our field hearings on the small-business question. I didn’t think 
it was too serious. I wanted to check. 

Mr. Smauu. No. You will find always some few who are calcitrant. 

Mr. Curtis. Do most of them furnish picture catalogs if vou 
request them? 

Mr. Harrican. All of them will furnish them if they have them. 

Mr. Curtis. Will they make them up especially? During the war 
we originally started work with the PBM airplane where we did not 
have them at all. Later we got them and it almost became standard, 
and you could not work without them, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Harrigan. That was a normal procedure of certain specialized 
manufacture in the aircraft industry or manufacture with special 
machinery. They are very cooperative and glad to do that. 

Mr. Curtis. I am glad to hear that. 

One final question that we have already discussed to a certain 
extent, the utilization of commercial type operations, which we are 
very much interested in, and I am, too, from the-small business angle, 
particularly the repair and maintenance shops that might exist, and 
this business of utilizing our equipment and repairing it and keeping 
it in repair. 

I notice in your statement on page 18, you recognize that and I am 
very pleased with your statement. You stated: 

It recognizes the necessity for a nucleus of personnel trained in commercial type 
operations for immediate dispatch overseas and the reservation of military shop 
capacity for work which cannot readily be accomplished by commercial facilities. 

I understand the latter part, but this business of the necessity of a 
nucleus of personnel trained in commercial type operations for over- 
seas duty, I don’t quite understand because that came to our minds 
as we inspected some of these commercial type operations, whether 
they were actually utilizing them for training. Actually they weren't. 
We were told by the military and specifically the ordnance overhaul! 
shop that the soldiers got in the way if they connected the school at 
all with their overhaul line. I can see why they might, if they were 
trying to establish a good record for pr oduction and they had trainees 
who interfered. They would get in the way. I am just doubtful, 
frankly, whether or not, actually the training can be used in con- 
junction with them and whether or not that isn’t an argument that 
might be given rather than be an actuality. 

Another way of putting it is: Do we need people in uniform to do 
that even if you set something up in Germany? You trained the 
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civilian population in Germany and they did the overhaul over there. 
They did a magnificent job. In Japan since the war, through the 
civilians, you got a fine job done. 

I would, like any comments you might make on that particular 

oint. 
: Mr. Smatt. I imagine that this ordnance overhaul depot that you 
are talking about was probably for major overhaul, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMA... Big rebuilding. 

Mr. Curtis. Incidentally, on the breakdown to the next echelon, 
when we were at Fort Bragg, where they had not quite as complete 
an overhaul, there was no training at all. All it was was civilians 
on the base ‘and, as a matter of fact, I do not want to put anybody 
in trouble, but, let’s say, a high-ranking officer there commented 
that he wished they would use the civilian shops in town. 

Mr. Smauu. By and large—and I think I said it—we are aiming 
or heading in the direction of using the commercial shops. There is 
a necessity—you recognize it—of having people who have some 
knowledge of skill in these things. I remember the repair shop they 
set up at Anzio. I do not know whether you are familiar with that 
or not. 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Mr. SMALL. We certainly had to have men in uniform in that one. 
If we hadn’t had anyone, anyone who knew something about overhaul 
and repair, we would have been out of luck. Fortunately, we had 
people who were skilled in that. 

Mr. Curtis. You would agree with me that, if they are not using 
it for training, they are not * doing what they should do. The one 
justification would seem to be that they might use it for training. 
That is what they should do. That is what we thought, too. 

Mr. Satu. I think they should use it for training. I do not say 
there is anything 100 percent in these things. I was thinking about 
a major overhaul shop that they had there, which would not neces- 
sarily be adaptable for training, but smaller operations, where they 
do intermittent overhaul, in a small air base, let us say, or send it 
out to the nearby garage, that is the difficulty we are talking about. 

Mr. Curtis. They were doing their own field maintenance. Then 
they were hauling it in for an interim overhaul at Fort Bragg. Then- 
some of the parts or material which they could not repair were sent 
back to Atlanta for a general overhaul. But there was training in 
neither one. 

Mr. Smauu. I said currently commercial concerns are repairing 
tanks, combat vehicles, commercial-type aircraft, engines, boats, and 
many other things. We are aiming in that direction. It will never 
be 100 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. I was trying to get the general policy and was pointing 
out that one feature you mentioned. 

Thank you very much. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, I want to go back to a question: Do you 
think the name of the Munitions Board should be changed? I want 
the counsel of the committee, Mr. Kennedy, to read an interesting 
letter the subcommittee has received. 

I want it inserted in the record, (—) pertinent parts of the letter 
will be read. However, I want the full letter made a part of the record. 
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Mr. Kennepy (reading): 


You recommend that the name of the Munitions Board should be changed. 
I had the same feeling and made a similar recommendation just prior to leaving 
the post as Chairman. 

I heartily concur with your expressed opinion that, except in unusual cireum- 
stances, the Department of Defense should not engage in commercial-type 
activities. 

The Munitions Board has been assigned a vitally important mission and should 
occupy an ever-increasing position in the activities of the executive department. 
A recognition of the importance of this mission by your committee and the other 
Members of Congress should assist them in the discharge of their duties. 

Your comments on the capabilities and assignments of the Munitions Board 
staff, the officers of which are dependent upon the services from which they are 
assigned for their promotion, are highly appropriate. I have long felt that the 
importance of the ‘‘supply officer or technical officer” is not adequately recognized. 
It is generally the line officer of any service who captures the limelight and receives 
the promotion, and it is generally a group of line officers who occupy the top 
positions of authority in the services, the supply officers take a secondary position. 
This condition leads the best men into line activities and is apt to result in inade- 
quate interest and support of supply officers. 

This situation is particularly unfortunate since it is probable that the Nation’s 
expenditure of effort in any subsequent war will be_at least four times as great in 
the realm of supply as it will be in the realm of combat. 


(The letter dated June 30, 1951, from Donald F. Carpenter to the 
Honorable Herbert C. Bonner, follows:) 


Wiimineton 98, Det., July 30, 1951. 
Hon. HerBert C. BONNER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I appreciate your sending me the Sixth Intermediate 
Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

For over 2 years I have had practically no contact with the Department of 
Defense and the Munitions Board and am, therefore, very much out of touch 
with the status of affairs in these agencies. It does seem to me, however, that 
your committee has used keen perception in the development of its observations 
and recommendations. 

You recommend that the name of the Munitions Board should be changed. I 
had the same feeling and made a similar recommendation just prior to leaving the 
post as chairman. 

I heartily concur with your expressed opinion that, except in unusual cireum- 
stances, the Department of Defense should not engage in commercial-type 
activities. 

The Munitions Board has been assigned a vitally important mission and should 
occupy an ever-increasing position in the activities of the executive department. 
A recognition of the importance of this mission by your committee and the other 
Members of Congress should assist them in the discharge of their duties. 

Your comments on the capabilities and assignments of the Munitions Board 
staff, the officers of which are dependent upon the services from which they are 
assigned for their promotion, are highly appropriate. I have long felt that the 
importance of the “supply officer or technical officer” is not adequately recognized. 
It is generally the line officer of any service who captures the limelight and receives 
the promotion, and it is generally a group of line officers who occupy the top posi- 
tions of authority in the services, the supply officers take a secondary position. 
This condition leads the best men into line activities and is apt to result in inade- 
quate interest and support of supply officers. 

This situation is particularly unfortunate since it is probable that the Nation’s 
expenditure of effort in any subsequent war will be at least four times as great in 
the realm of supply as it will be in the realm of combat. 

I hope these comments may be of some interest. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
* D. F. Carpenter. 


Mr. Bonner. Are there any comments, Mr. Small? 
Mr. Smatu. No. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carpenter sent ‘me a copy 
of the letter. I just got it today. 
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Mr. Bonner. What about the effectiveness of the present name of 
the Munitions Board? 

Mr. SMa. He says he had the same feeling and recommended the 
name be changed. I didn’t remember that. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you think it adequately describes its functions? 

Mr. Sma. No, not quite, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t remember that 
there had been such a recommendation when I got Don’s letter this 
morning, so I dug it out of the file and he says in the paper: 

A few of the names which occur to me as being more suitable at the present are: 
Industrial and Logistics Board; Joint Industrial and Logistics Board; Military, 
Industrial, and Logistics Board; Industrial and Logistics Joint Board. 

I didn’t like any of those as much as I like Munitions Board. 

If you have any recommendations, I would be glad to hear about 
them. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Small, do you have anyone with you from 
MSTS? 

Mr. Sma... I do not believe we have; no, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. There is a matter that has come before this com- 
mittee. In New York we found when the transfer was effected, they 
left $13 million worth of parts at Marietta Depot. As I understand 
now, MST'S says they do not want the parts at all. They operate 
the same ships. 

You recall that the Maritime Board, the old Maritime Commission, 
had turned over 130 ships, vessels. It is my understanding that they 
were turned over to MSTS. The Maritime Board has four or five 
warehouses with $42 million worth of equipment and supplies for 
replacements for the Liberty and Victory type of vessels built during 
the war and retired to the Reserve Fleet. These vessels have been 
withdrawn from the Reserve Fleet and are now in operation. They 
were acquired from the Maritime Board. 

Inquiry from the Maritime Board elicits the information that no 
requisitions on these supplies, these $42 million worth of supplies, 
have been made by MSTS or any of the services, but these supplies 
are particularly applicable to the vessels that are being operated by 
MSTS and which were withdrawn from the Reserve Fleet. We know 
that these ships are making their round-trip voyages and coming in. 
They have to be repaired. It is evident that MSTS is going on the 
market and buying replacements for repairs, and so forth. What can 
we do to get them to utilize these supplies that are in storage in ware- 
houses? In a few years this type of vessel will be off the high seas 
and these parts and these replacements will be antiques and there 
will be about 55 million dollars’ worth of antiques in warehouses that 
some smart man will find some service or use for. We would like 
them to be used and save this $55 million. Would you help the 
committee? 

Mr. SMALL. We will be glad to pick it up and check it. You asked 
Mr. Koehler the same question. He promised to give you a report. 

Mr. Bonner. I am at the top now. I haven’t gotten it yet. It is 
as they say, every drop of water fills a bucket. It seems every time 
we put our foot in the door somewhere we find a little here and a little 
there. That is the reason I brought it up. 

: Mr. Smatu. We will check it and tell you, Mr. Chairman, what we 
nd out. 
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Mr. Bonner. I would like to make this statement, Mr. Small, to 
both you and Mr. McBrian. 

This committee is impressed with the scope of the problem you face 
and we want you to know that you have our support. We will con- 
tinue to observe your work in this important field. We know the 
Munitions Board must play a vital role for mobilization, and we shal! 
look to you for aggressive leadership and shall look to you for co- 
operation in the field we are endeavoring in. 

Mr. Smatu. You have that, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And if it is possible, this committee would like for you 
to accompany us on one of our field visits which we contemplate mak- 
ing sometime in the near future, at your convenience, because | 
would like for you to see the vigorous manner and the earnestness in 
which this committee operates in the field and the fairness with which 
it operates in the field. We have gotten cooperation from those in 
command in the field. We have, however, found that some of the 
directives that are spoken of and have been issued, have never found 
their way down to the field, and it might be interesting to you. 

Mr. SMaui. It would be, indeed, and I appreciate the invitation, 
and I hope that it will be possible to do it. 

I might say, however, that it is difficult for me to get away, that | 
have been down here now for 7 months and I have been out of Wash- 
ington 1 day during business hours. ‘That was to fly to Cleveland to 
look at the tank plant and fly back that afternoon. I am harassed to 
death and the day simply does not have enough hours for most of us 
who are in these jobs. 

Mr. Bonner. For a change, you might enjoy watching the com- 
mittee work. 

Mr. Smauu. I am sure I would. 

Mr. Bonner. | want you all to know that it is not the desire of this 
subcommittee to assume jthe prerogatives or jurisdiction of any other 
committee in Congress and the things we are doing we are doing for 
an earnest purpose of economy and efficiency and not to impair 
the accomplishment of the Army in the field to any degree. 

Mr. Smauu. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Bonner. It is in a spirit of cooperation to that end, that we 
desire to operate, and I think everybody in this room and everybody 
interested in the subject would desire the same end that this subcom- 
mittee desires. 

Thank you very much for being with us. 

Mr. Smati. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(Letters, statements, reports, etc., sent to the subcommittee during 
and after the hearings follow:) 

June 29, 1951. 
Hon. Freperick J. Lawton, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lawton: I am enclosing a copy of House Report No. 658, Federal 
Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). This is the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. The 
committee endorses the statement of the President of April 27, 1951, relating to 
improvement in procurement and distribution matters in the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Ray Ward of your office rendered very able assistance in the field work and 
development of material for this report to the Congress. 
I think that you will find the contents of interest, and I would appreciate any 
comments you would care to make in respect to it. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Herspert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


—_—- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Thank you for your letter enclosing a copy of 
House Report No. 658, Federal Supply Management (Military and Related 
Activities). 

Members of our staff have reviewed this Report and are in agreement that it 
contains many sound recommendations. It is also our understanding that the 
Department of Defense is taking steps to improve their procurement and supply 
programs in accordance with these recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


JUNE 29, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES WILSON, 
National Production Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wixson: I am forwarding to you a copy of House Report No. 658, 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). 

This report deals with the need for the development of over-all requirements 
in procurement for Federal activities, for scheduling of production for military 
programs, and the need for improved planning and better management practices. 
Many matters of interest to the National Production Authority are touched upon. 
This is the unanimous report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

I would appreciate your comments on the phases touched upon in this report 
of material interest to the National Production Authority. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PRopucTION AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, August 13, 1951, 
Hon. Hersert C. BoNNER, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Your letter of June 29, 1951, which was addressed to Mr. 
Charles Wilson at the National Production Authority and to which you attached 
for comment a copy of House Report No. 658, has been referred to me. In view 
of the relationship between the operations of the National Production Authority 
and the procurement programs of the military departments, we have read with 
interest this report of your subcommittee on Federal Supply Management (Mili- 
tary and Related Activities). 

The basic job of the National Production Authority during this period of 
mobilization is to see that scarce materials and facilities are available where they 
are needed, in the required amounts, and at the right time, so that defense pro- 
duction goals may be achieved on a scheduled and orderly basis, with the mini- 
mum disruption of the civilian economy. To aid in achieving this objective, we 
have adopted the Controlled Materials Plan, the success of which is dependent in 
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large measure on the establishment of firm production schedules. Accordingly, 
we note with special interest the recommendation in the committee report for “a 
realistic halanced program cf schedules of purchase based on advance planning 
and prior determination of requirements’, and the recommendation that ‘a 
realistic program of priorities in purchasing should be established and made 
operative at the Department of Defense level so that procurement can be geared 
to allocating materials, facilities, and manpower in keeping with the relative 
importance of the various programs for the national defense.” 

Similarly, improvement in other important. phases of supply management 
which are discussed in the report, such as inventory control, standardization of 
equipment and supplies, cross-servicing, and traffic management, would not only 
yield efficiency and economy in supply operations but would also facilitate the 
mobilization effort by lessening the demand upon the available supply of materials 
and facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


June 29, 1951. 
Hon. Jess Larson, 
Administrator, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jess: I amenclosing a copy of Federal Supply Management (Military 
and Related Activities). This is an interim report and was the unanimous action 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

You will note that references are made in it to your organization; one section 
deals with supply relationships with General Services Administration at page 15. 
A recommendation with regard to General Services Administration is also included 
at page 3. I would appreciate your study and analysis of the points touching on 
your activity, and such comment as would be of contribution to our further study 
in this field. 

Your presence as well as that of Mr. Elliott was of great benefit to the work of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations. On behalf of the sub- 
committee I should like to thank you for finding the time to participate with us 
in these field conferences. 

Our counsel, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, has suggested that you may obtain addi- 
tional eopies for disposition to key personnel in your regional offices where they 
would be invaluable in the course of any future field conferences by the sub- 
committee. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BonNER, Chairman, 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 19, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, : 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depariments, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Thank you for your letter of June 29, 1951, enclosing a 
copy of Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities), House 
Report No. 658. 

“rom my personal observation of your field conference at our New York regional 
office, I know that you and the other members of your subcommittee labored 
diligently and searchingly to produce a very constructive report. As you sug- 
gested, I have forwarded a copy of your report to each GSA regional director 
for his prompt study and comment. I have asked our key personnel here in 
Washington to do likewise. As soon as these studies have been completed, I will 
forward to you our views on the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess Larson, Administrator. 
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JUNE 29, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES STAUFFACHER, 
Executive Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. StavurracHer: I am forwarding you a copy of House Report No. 
658, Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). In view that 
this section touches on procurement and distribution problems of the Federal 
Government and the development of over-all requirements, as well as compre- 
hensive planning with regard to production and distribution, any comment you 
may have on these matters would be appreciated. 

Your dual capacity with Mr. Charles Wilson should serve to make this report of 
more than passing interest. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Herpert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Thank you for your letter and the copy of the House 
report on Federal Supply Management. We will give your report careful study 
within this office and will forward comments to you as soon as possible. 

Mr. Ray Ward has given me a general picture of the work which your subcom- 
mittee has been doing and of the beneficial effect which it has been having on 
improving supply management activities within the services. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. STAUFFACHER, 
Executive Assistant Director. 


JUNE 29, 1951. 
Gen. JoserH T. McNaRNey, 
Chairman Management Committee, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL McNarney: I am forwarding to you a copy of House Report 
No. 658, Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). 

I believe that you will find that this report touches on many important aspects 
of supply management which merit close scrutiny. Management practices, 
phased production, and scheduling of purchases are among other matters touched 
on in the report, all of interest to you. 

I listened to your presentation before “the Holifield subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures recently, and I think that you will be able to contribute a 
number of worth-while comments on our unanimous report. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HeERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I appreciated receiving your letter of June 29, 1951, 
concerning supply management and related problems, and forwarding a copy of 
House Report No. 658. 

As soon as study of this very extensive report in the field of supply management 
is completed, I will be glad to comment on it. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
JosePpH T. McNaRnNey, 
General, United States Air Force, 
Chairman, Management Committee. 
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JuLy 2, 1951. 
From: Chief of Naval Material. 
To: Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Subject: Policies Governing Medical Supply Operations. 
Reference: (2) MunBd memo MBSSU to the Under Secretary of the Army, 
> ge Secretaries of the Navy and Air Force of June 2), 
951. 
(b) MunBd memo MBSDM to the Under Secretary of the Army, 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy and Air Force of November 
22, 1950. 

1. Reference (a) requested information on the current status of the implementa- 
tion of the 13 policy statements contained in reference (b). The following com- 
ments‘are submitted in reply to reference (a): 

(a) Upon receipt of Secretary of Defense memorandum of November 22, 1950, 
the Secretary of the Navy directed the Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
and the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, to prepare jointly a plan for 
implementation of the 13 policy statements governing medical supply operations 
and to submit such a plan to the Chief of Naval Operations for approval prior 
to April 1, 1951. 

(b) The plan of implementation was completed and submitted to the Chief of 
Naval Operations on April 2, 1951. The Chief of Naval Operations concurred 
in the plan and directed that liaison be effected with the Departments of the 
Army and Air Force to insure that the plan was reasonably compatible with the 
plans being developed by those Departments. Copies of the proposed plan have 
been submitted to the Departments of the Army and Air Force for review. 
However, to date no comments have been received. 

(c) In the joint plan prepared by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, it is felt that the proper interpretation of 
each policy statement has been made and the resulting recommendation for 
compliance is in accordance therewith. The joint plan contains a recommended 
amendment to policy statement 8 which would make it applicable to posts, 
camps, and stations (hospitals) in the continental limits only. 

(d) In the application of policy statement 11, the joint plan established a 
schedule for integration as follows: The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will 
assure responsibility and authority for the supply functions as they apply to 
medical and dental material not later than November 30, 1951. Management 
control of the Navy Medical Material Office, Medical Supply Depots and store- 
houses shall be assumed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts on July 1, 1952. 
The assumption of supply functions and management control will be effected on 
schedule. 

(e) The remaining policy statements generally require procedural changes 
which will necessitate coordinated or simultaneous action by the three depart- 
ments and can be effected only upon the development of a schedule which is 
compatible with the operational requirements of the three departments. Liaison 
in connection with the necessary coordinated action will be established upon 
receipt of comments from the Army and Air Force. 

A. G. Noster. 


JUNE 8, 1951. 
Memorandum for the chairman, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Subject: Integration of medical supply into the Navy supply system. 

1. I have been advised that you wish to be furnished information on the planned 
integration of Navy medical supply into the Navy supply system. In order to 
provide you with the background on the development and aims of the integrated 
Navy supply system, I am attaching a reprint of an article which was originally; 
published in the BuSandA Monthly Newsletter. I believe this article will give 
you the reasons and logic which led to the development of our basic Navy supply 
plan and will answer some of the nebulous questions which are bound to arise in 
considering the merits of an existing system without knowledge of the reasoning 
behind the conclusions embodied inthat system. I feel that the attached pres- 
entation, although originally written over a year ago, will give you as comprehen- 
sive an insight into the Navy supply plan and organizational relationships as 
would any current résumé which could be developed at this time. 
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2. After the Secretary of the Navy, in 1947, approved the supply plan and 
integrated inventory control concept which is the basis for the present Navy 
supply system, efforts of all bureaus and offices within the Navy Department have 
been directed toward the implementation of the plan. The Secretary of Defense 
directive of November 22, 1950, outlining policies for medical supply operations, 
did not change the Navy’s long-range program for the integration of medical 
supply into the basic supply program, but it did lead to acceleration of this 
integration. 

3. As a result of the Secretary of Defense directive of November 22, 1950, the 
Secretary of the Navy on February 1, 1951, directed the Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to 
prepare jointly a plan for the integration of the medical supply distribution system 
with the departmental distribution system employed for other Naval material. 
Paragraph 3 of the Secretary of the Navy’s letter of February 14, 1947 (p. 15 of 
the attachment) was canceled by the February 1, 1951, letter. On May 11 the 
Secretary of the Navy signed the letter for the integration of medical supply 
as jointly proposed by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. With the removal of the temporary exceptions placed 
on medical supplies in 1947, there remain no major obstacles to implementation 
of the supply plan much as originally presented. 

4. In preparing the plan for integration, the ‘‘technical’’ functions of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and the “supply” functions of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts were covered in detail, and agreement was reached between the 
two bureaus as to the proper assignments of authority and responsibility. In 
general, responsibility for functions of medical logistics parallel responsibilities for 
similar functions for other materials handled in the Navy supply system. How- 
ever, as the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency has certain functions 
of medical-supply operation assigned by the Munitions Board, these functions 
will be continued as responsibilities of that Agency. 

5. The charter of ASMPA lists eight functions for which the Agency is responsi- 
ble. Six of these functions are ‘“‘technical”’ in nature and in accordance with the 
Navy supply system would normally be assigned as responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. The other two functions—purchase and certain phases 
of cataloging—are considered as “‘supply’”’ functions, and except for the existence 
of ASMPA would be performed at the Medical Supply Office under the cognizance 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. As investigation of ASMPA operations 
disclosed that performance of the “supply’’ funetions by ASMPA was satis- 
factory, and that, in general, these functions were being accomplished in a manner 
somewhat similar to performance in Navy-managed activities, the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts recommended concurrence in the original ‘point 12” 
of the Secretary of Defense policy statement. This statement reads: “That the 
responsibilities, functions, and duties now performed by the Armed Forces Medical 
Procurement Agency, as outlined in the charter of June 29, 1949, together with 
those that may be assigned in the future by the Secretary of Defense, will be 
continued.’”’ No outstanding advantage could be ascertained to support divorcing 
these functions from ASMPA, and it was further determined that the present 
“supply” functions being performed by the joint agency would not disrupt the 
integrated distribution of Navy material to support the Fleet and Shore Establish- 
ment of the Navy. The Department of the Navy, as a matter of policy, favors 
coordination with the other military departments, and ASMPA is an existing 
medium through which this coordination can be effected in the field of material 
logistics. This must not be construed as acceptance of the joint-agency concept 
for performance of supply functions, for it is not considered that this concept 
is applicable to the bulk of material used by the military departments. 

6. It is hoped that this memorandum and the attachment will provide the 
subcommittee with the position of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts on the 
contemplated relationships of organizations responsible for Navy medical-material 
distribution and the reasons why it is firmly believed that the relationships being 
implemented are the best attainable to support the Naval Establishment. If there 
are additional questions on the subject of Navy medical-supply operations, I 
will be most pleased to be of assistance to the subcommittee. 

C. W. Fox, 
Rear Admiral, SC, UNS, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECREYARY, 
Washington, May 11, 1951. 


From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Subject: Implementation of Department of Defense Policies Governing Medical 
Supply Operations. 
Reference: (a) Navy Supply system as approved in Secretary of the Navy letter of 
February 14 1947. 
(b) Secretary of Defense memorandum of November 22, 1950, subject: 
Policies Governing Medical Supply Operations. 
(ec) Secretary of the Navy letter of February 1, 1951, subject: 
Implementation of Department of Defense Policies Governing 
Medical Supply Operations. 
(d) United States Navy Regulations, 1948. 
(e) Navy Department General Order No. 19. 
Enclosures: (1) Summary of Technical Functions. 
(2) Summary of Supply Functions. 

1. Reference (a), as approved by the Secretary of the Navy, exempted the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery from the application of the Navy supply system in 
many of its basie provisions. 

2. Reference (b) promulgated policy statements governing medical supply oper- 
ationsin the Department of Defense and directed that they be placed in effect at the 
earliest practicable date. Policy Statement No. 11 reads as follows: ‘‘That the 
system emploved in the distribution of medical material be integrated by each 
department with the departmental distribution system employed for all other 
material.” 

3. Reference (c) removed the exemption of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
from the Navy supply system. 

4. The specific purpose of this letter is to clarify the functions, responsibilities, 

and authority of the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Chief, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, under the Navy supply system as approved. 
5. Reference (a), in subparagraph ITI A 4a, outlines the “technical functions”’ 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted in enclosure (1) and are emplified therein for clarification, particularly 
as they apply to medical and dental material. The bureau authoirty and respon- 
sibility for all of the above technical functions as they apply to medical and dental 
material shall rest with the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

6. Reference (a), in subparagraph III A 4b, outlines the ‘supply functions” 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted in enclosure (2) and are emplified therein for clarification, particularly 
as they apply to medical and dental material. 

7. The function of ‘‘cataloging’”’ in both enclosure (1) and enclosure (2), in its 
*ntirety for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, has been assigned to the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. Purchasing, contract administration and 
performance, and industrial mobilization have also been assigned to the Agency. 
Reference (6) provides “That the responsibilities, functions and duties now per- 
formed by the Armed Forces Medical Procurement Agency as outlined in its 
charter of June 29, 1949,together with those that may be assigned in the future 
by the Secretary of Defense, will be continued.” 

8. The Agency functions under a directorate consisting of the Surgeons Genera! 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, or their respectively designated repre- 
sentatives. Consequantly, all “supply” functions performed by the Agency shal! 
be the bureau responsibility of the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

9. Except for the functions ~aentioned in paragraphs 7 and 8, above, the bureau 
responsibility and authority for all of the supply functions listed in enclosure (2), 
as they apply to medical and dental material, shali rest with the Chief, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts shall assume this 
responsibility and authority at the earliest practicable date, as jointly agreed by 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, but 
not later than November 30, 1951. 

10. The authority and responsibility as assighed above to the Chief, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, are 
elements of “technical control’ as defined in reference (e). 
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11. Management control of the Navy Medical Material Office, medical supply 
depots and storehouses shall remain with Bureau of Medicine and Surgery until 
Juiy 1, 1952, at which time management control of these activities shall be assumed 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Francis P. Marruews. 

Authenticated by- C. G. DreEscHER, 

Commander, USN. 


SUMMARY OF TECHNICAL FUNCTIONS 


(1) Research and development: To develop new and improved material 
through the application of research and development techniques. 

(2) Design: To establish performance characteristics, specifications, and plans 
for material. 

(3) Determination of requirements: To determine material requirements in 
terms of what, how much (subject to par. 4b (2)), where and when. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Determination of what items are to be stocked in the medical-supply 
system, 

(6) Determination of specifications and of the extent to which specifica- 
tions may be waived. 

(c) Establishment and administration of stock and retention levels at all 
activities. 

(d) Determination of what items and quantities are required for mobiliza- 
tion reserve and what items and quantities are to be procured or retained for 
that purpose. 

(e) Determination of what items and quantities are required for emergency 
expansion reserve at hospitals and stations; and what items and quantities 
are to be retained, furnished, or procured for that purpose. 

(f) Determination of what items and quantities are to be carried as reserve 
stock on board ships. 

(g) Determination of the manner in which actual usage data is obtained 
at the source. 

(hk) Determination of the validity of usage data. 

(2) Determination of initial stocks for outfitting ships and stations. 

(7) Determination of the validity of requisition priorities and delivery 
dates. 

(k) Rationing of material in short supply. 

(1) Determination of items and quantities excess to needs of the medical- 
supply system. 

(m) Determination of items and quantities of material required for plan- 
ning programs. 

(n) Determination of items and quantities to be procured. 

(4) Technical supervision of cataloging: To exercise technical control over 
cataloging with respect to identity, nomenclature, classification, stock numbering, 
interchangeability, supersedure, addition and deletion of items. 

This shall be interpreted to include determination as to interchangeability and 
supersedure of items throughout the entire supply operation. 

(5) Technical supervision of storage: To control techniques for reception, 
storage, segregation, packing and disposal to the extent required by the essential 
characteristics of the material concerned. 

This shall be interpreted to include 

(a) Determination of packing and packaging specifications for storage. 

(b) Determination of standards to be met in storage, including— 

(1) Temperature. 

(2) Humidity. 

(3) Whether covered storage is required. 
(4) Light conditions. 

(5) Shock prevention, 

(6) Periodic tests. 

(7) Shelf life. 

(6) Technical supervision of issue: To control allowances and technical restrice 
tions relative to usage and issue of material. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Format of allowance lists and determination of items and quantities 

to be included. 

(b) Determination of activities to which issues may be made; and of re- 
strictions on issues and purposes for which material may be used. 
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(7) Inspection: To inspect material during and after production and while in 
service. 
_ This shall be interpreted to include determination of extent to which material 
is fit for issue and use. 
(8) Construction and manufacture: To fabricate facilities and material. 
(9) Maintenance: To maintain material through preventive upkeep and repair. 
This shall be interpretea to include— 
(a) Determination of standards and specifications for preservation. 
(b) Determination of standards and specifications for modification and 
repair. 
(c) Establishment and control of modification and repair programs. 


SUMMARY OF SuppLty FuNcTIONS 


(1) Cataloging: To edit, publish, and distribute adequate catalogs as a basis 
for identifying, requisitioning, and warehousing of material. 

(2) Inventory control: To assure proper balance between the supply of, and 
the demand for, individual items of material. The performance of this function 
is influenced by the results of the technical determination of requirements. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Receipt. 

(b) Stock-record keeping. 

(c) Physical inventory. 

(d) Requisitioning. 

(e) Stock-status reporting. 

(f) Computing demand, supply, and net shortage or excess. 

(g) Distribution, to balance supply with demand or for other purposes. 

(h) Initial computation of items and quantities to be procured. 

(3) Procurement: To procure material in such quantities and forms as neces- 
sary to meet requirements as determined by the technical authority. This does 
not necessarily include the actual performance of the contract function. 

This shall be interpreted to include initiating of action leading to purchase or 
other acquisition from a source outside the system. 

(4) Storage: To warehouse and protect Navy material. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Providing storage space. 

(b) Storage. 

(c) Materials handling. 

(d) Security against loss, damage, and deterioration in storage. 

(5) Transportation (freight traffic): To arrange for and, where required, to 
procure the transport of material as required to meet the Navy’s needs. 

(6) Stores accounting: To perform accounting with respect to stocked material. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Maintenance of financial records of receipts, on-hand balance, stores in 
transit, issues, gains, losses, and such other financial data as may be required 
for financial stores accounting. 

(b) The reconciliation of financial stores accounts with item stock records 
and with cost and appropriation accounting. 

(7) Issue: To issue from store materials as required for use. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Invoicing. 

(6) Withdrawal from stock. 

(c) Preserving, packaging, packing and marking for shipment. 

(8) Disposal: To dispose of such material as is found to be in excess of the 
Navy’s requirements. 

This shall be interpreted to include, for the items and quantities approved by 
Bu Med, all action to redistribute to other Department of Defense agencies or to 
dispose of as excess. 


Fepruary 1, 1951. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. : 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Subject: Implementation of Department of Defense Policies Governing Medical- 
Supply Operations. 
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Reference: (a) Secretary Navy letter of February 14, 1947: “Integrated Naval 
Supply System.” 

Enclosure: (1) Copy of Secretary of Defense memo of November 22, 1950, to 
Secretaries of the military departments. 

1. The enclosure is forwarded herewith for implementation in accordance with 
the system established by reference (a). The provisions of paragraph 3 of refer- 
ence (a) are hereby canceled. 

2. It is desired that this directive be accomplished in an orderly fashion in order 
that i continuity of medical-supply support be maintained during the transition 
period. 

3. It is directed that the plan of implementation be prepared jointly by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations for ap- 
proval prior to April 1, 1951. 

Francis P. Marruews. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 22, 1950. 


Memorandum for—The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Chairman, Munitions Board. 

The Director of Medical Services. 

The Chairman, Research and Development Board. 
Subject: Policies Governing Medical-Supply Operations. 

1. The attached policy statements govern medical-supply operations in the 
Department of Defense. They will be placed in effect at the earliest practicable 
date. 

2. The Chairman, Munitions Board, is assigned primary responsibility for 
coordinating effective application of these policy statements. Copies of basic 
instructions issued under these policy statements by the military Departments 
will be furnished the Munitions Board Director of Supply Management. 

G. C. MarRsHALL, 


Pouticy GOVERNING MEDICAL SupPLY COORDINATION 


1. That the control point in each department develop identical types of stock 
status data including at least the following: 

Replenishable demand, in lieu of replenishable issues. 
Total obligations, dues out. 

On-hand balance. 

Due-in. 

2. That the basic types of data and basic formula employed in projecting re- 
quirements for consumption-type items be the same for each department. The 
computation should include, but not be limited to, the data accumulated on 
replenishable demand. 

3. That the military departments will, to the extent required for coordinated 
procurement action, establish uniform procurement lead time periods (as defined 
in JCS Dictionary) for like items or groups of items. The initiation of procure- 
ment action starts at the cut-off date for reporting at depots. 

4. That stock status reports from depots or activities reporting directly to 
control points be transmitted at least quarterly with identical cut-off dates for 
similar items or groups of items for each service. 

5. That the normal peacetime requisitioning cycle for hospitals and stations 
be on a quarterly basis and that each station be furnished a date when its normal 
replenishment requisitions should reach the depot. That emergency requisition 
eycles be coordinated bv the military departments and planned in peacetime on 
the basis of bimonthly cycles. 

6. That the military departments, working through ad hoe committees as 
required, establish and maintain an appropriate joint listing of medical items 
essential for mobilization readiness and that only those items be included in 
mobilization reserve stocks. This list to include items peculiar to one service as 
well as two or more services. 

7. That all departments promulgate identical policies governing the items to 
be included in the emergency expansion reserve, and that provision be made for 
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maintaining stock status data on the stocks of emergency expansion reserve at the 
control point of each service; these reserves to be included as a national asset 
under the definition of ‘“‘mobilization reserve stock” (see JCS Policy Memo 
No. 75). 

8. That the military departments establish stockage objectives for posts, camps, 
and stations (hospitals) in conformity with the normal interval between replenis)- 
ment shipments. This stockage objective should not exceed 90 days under 
mobilization or emergency conditions and 180 days under peacetime conditions. 

9. That the military departments establish depot stockage objectives in conform- 
itv with the normal interval between replenishment actions. This stockage 
objective should not exceed 6 months under mobilization or emergency conditions 
and 12 months under peacetime conditions. 

10. That requisitioning activities (hospitals and stations) use the following or 
comparable standard items of stock status information to insure a uniform and 
expeditious method of performing requirements forecasts and computing quanti- 
ties to be requisitioned to replenish station stocks: 

(a) Past replenishable demand. 
(6) Planned requirements. 

(c) Total obligations. 

(d) On-hand balance. 

(e) Due-in. 

(f) Quantity required. 

11. That the system employed in distribution of medical matériel be integrated 
bv each department with the departmental distribution system employed for all 
other matériel. 

12. That the responsibilities, functions, and duties now performed by the 
Armed Forees Medical Procurement Agency as outlined in its charter of June 29, 
1949, together with those that may be assigned in the future bv the Secretary of 
Defense, will be continued. 

13. That no action be taken toward further standardization of local purchase 
policy for medical matériel pending the development of a uniform policy con- 
cerning use of General Services Administration or civilian sources for civilian 
type items. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY AND 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 2, 1951. 
Joint letter. 
From: Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

To: Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Plan of implementation of Department of Defense policies governing 

medical supply operations. 

Reference: (a) Secretary of Navy letter of February 1, 1951, to Bureau of Med- 
icine and Surgery and Bureau of Supplies and Accounts with 
enclosure. 

(b) Secretary of Defense memorandum of November 22, 1950, to the 
secretaries of the military departments. 

Enclosures: (1) Digest of recommendations. 

(2) Glossary. 
(3) Substantiation and clarification of recommendations in full, 
tabs 1-2 to 13. 

1. Reference (a) directed the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts to prepare and submit to the Chief of Naval Operations 
a plan of implementation of reference (b), which sets forth 13 policy statements 
governing medical supply operations. 

2. Enclosure (3) represents a plan of implementation of reference (b). When 
the attachment to tab 11 of enclosure (3) was agreed upon and a letter of trans- 
mittal therefor originally signed under date of March 31, 1951, paragraphs 11 and 
12 therein read as follows: . 

‘141. No change in management control is effected by this, letter. 

“12. On or about 1 year after assumption by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts of its authority and responsibility under this letter, the Bureau of 
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Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will jointly 
evaluate the effects of the provisions of this letter and make recommendations as 
to any changes considered necessary or desirable.”’ 

3. At the direction of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, paragraphs 11 and 
12 quoted above have been deleted and there has been substituted therefor a new 
paragraph: 

“11. Management control of the Navy Medical Material Office, medical supply 
depots, and storehouses, shail remain with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
until July 1, 1952, at which time management control of these activities shall be 
assumed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.” 

4. The time available has not permitted referral of this plan to Munitions 
Board, Army or Air Force representatives. It is accordingly recommended that 
if the Chief of Naval Operations approves these recommendations they be referred 
to the Munitions Board for coordination among the three military departments. 

C. W. Fox. 
H. L. Pucua. 


— 


(Enclosure 1) 
A Digest oF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations in full appear with facts and discussions at the end of the 
report. 


Pornt 1. “That the control point in each department develop identical types of 
stock status data, including at least the following: 


‘“‘Replenishable demand, in lieu of replenishable issues. 
“Total obligations, dues out. 

“On-hand balance. 

“Due-in.”’ 


Point 2. “That the basic types of data and basic formula employed in projecting 
requirements for consumption-type items be the same for each department. 
The computation should include, but not be limited to, the data accumulated 


on replenishable demand.” 


Recommendations 
1. That each department develop these stock status data: 
a. Past replenishable demand. 
b. A replenishable demand projection factor. 
ce. Outstanding obligations. 
d. On hand. 
e. Expected receipts. 
2. That the above be employed in projecting requirements for consumption- 
type items. 
3. That for projecting such requirements this formula be used: 
(aX b)+e—d—e=net demand 


Pornr 3. “That the military departments will, to the extent required for coor- 
dinated procurement action, establish uniform procurement lead-time periods 
(as defined in JCS dictionary) for like items, or groups of items. The initiation 
of procurement action starts at the ‘cut-off’ date for reporting at depots.” 


Point 4. “That stock status reports from depots or activities reporting directly 
to control points be transmitted at least quarterly with identical ‘cut-off’ 
dates for similar items, or groups of items, for each service.” 


Recommendations 

1. That the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency and the control 
points set dates for purchase instructions to reach the Agency for procurement of 
given items. 

2. That depot eut-off dates be based thereon. 

3. That the Agency furnish the control points current estimates of lead time 
from purchase instruction to material shipment. 

4. That control points compute therefrom total procurement lead time and the 
requisitioning objective. 
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Pornt 5. “That the normal peacetime requisitioning cycle for hospitals and sta 
tions be on a quarterly basis and that each station be furnished a date when its 
normal replenishment requisitions should reach the depot. The requisitioniny 
cycle may be shortened or adjusted by the military departments: 

“(1) To meet specific supply emergencies in normal peacetime, and 
(2) During abnormal peacetime conditions involving unusual militar, 
activity, such as the Korean operation. 
that emergency requisition cycles be coordinated by the military department. 
and planned in peacetime on the basis of bimonthly cycles.” 


Pornr 10. ‘“‘That requisitioning activities (hospitals and stations) use the follow- 
ing, or comparable, standard items of stock-status information to insure a 
uniform and expeditious method of performing requirements forecasts and 
computing quantities to be requisitioned to replenish station stocks. 

“A. Past replenishable demand. 
“B. Planned requirements. 

“C. Total obligations (dues out). 
“DPD. On-hand balance. 

“Ee. Dues in. 

“F. Quantity required.”’ 

Recommendations 
1. That from the cut-off dates assigned them under point 4 by the contro! 

points, depots in turn set due dates for dependent activities’ requisitions to reach 

the depot. 
2. That such requisitions shall show: 
a. Past replenishable demand. 
b. Outstanding obligations (planned requirements plus dues out). 
c. On-hand balance. 
d. Expected receipts. 
e. Quantity required. 
3. That peacetime planning take into account that requisitioning cycles in 
emergency will be bimonthly. 


Pornt 6. ‘‘That the military departments, worknig through ad hoc committees 
as required, establish and maintain an appropriate joint listing of medical items 
essential for mobilization readiness and that only those items be included in 
the mobilization reserve stocks. This list to include items peculiar to on 
service as well as two or more services.” 

Point 7. ‘‘That all departments promulgate identical policies governing the items 
to be included in the ‘“‘emergency expansion reserve”’ and that provision be 
made for maintaining stock status data on the stocks of emergency expansion 
reserve at the contro! points of each service; these reserves to be included as a 
national asset under the definition of ‘mobilization reserve stock’’ (see JCS 
policy memo No. 75).” 


Recommendations 

1. That mobilization reserve items be selected by item essentiality irrespective 
of budget considerations. 

2. That the list be kept current. 

3. That reserve requirements be determined on the basis of the list and formulas 
for computation authorized by JCS and each department. 

4. That the three departments adopt policies governing the emergency expan- 
sion reserve conforming to those now in effect in the Navy, prescribing authorized 
holders, criteria for retention, quantities and: 

a. That deteriorables be held in the emergency expansion reserve only in 
rotatable quantities. 

b. That additions be made from excesses as they are discovered. 

c. That items not be held in this reserve where storage and maintenance 
required would involve expenditures beyond the activities’ allotments. 

d. That items shall not be requisitioned to augment the emergency expan- 
sion reserve. 


Point 8. ‘‘That the military departments establish stockage objectives for posts. 
camps, and stations (hospitals) in conformity with the normal interval between 
replenishment shipments. This stockage objective should not exceed 90 days 
under mobilization or emergency conditions and 180 days under peacetime 
conditions.” 
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Recommendations 

1. That the peacetime stockage objective for stations and hospitals be 6 months. 

2. That when their requisitioning cycle is reduced in emergency or mobilization, 
their stockage objective be 3 months. 

3. That these limits not apply overseas, and that recommendations be made to 
the Secretary of Defense for modification of point 8 accordingly. 


Pornt 9. “That the military departments establish depot stockage objectives in 
conformity with the normal interval between replenishment actions. This 
stockage objective should not exceed 6 months under mobilization or emergency 
conditions and 12 months under peacetime conditions.” 


Recommendations 
1. That the stockage objective for depots be 12 months in peacetime, in con- 
formity with quarterly field requisitioning and quarterly depot reporting to con- 
trol points, that objective to be reduced as shorter procurement lead time and 
replenishment cycles make it practicable. 
Pont 11. ‘‘That the system employed in distribution of medical matériel be 
integrated by each department with the departmental distribution system 
employed for all other material.” 


Recommendations 

1. That the Secretary of the Navy issue the letter attached to tab 11. 

2. That the guiding principle to be followed in establishing the officer allowances 
and complements of the naval medical material office and medical supply depots 
and storehouses shall be that officers of the Supply Corps shall be utilized for the 
performance of supply functions and officers of the Medical, Dental, and Medical 
Service Corps for technical functions as described in the Navy supply plan. This 
will not be construed to prevent assignments as practicable of Supply Corps 
officers to duties involving technical functions or of Medical, Dental, or Medical 
Service Corps officers to duties involving supply functions. 

3. That action be initiated to change article 0430-2 of Navy Regulations to 
reflect these changes in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery responsibilities. 


Pornt 12. ‘‘That the responsibilities, functions, and duties now performed by the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency as outlined in its charter of June 
29, 1949, together with those that may be assigned in the future by the Secretary 
of Defense, will be continued.” 


No recommendations required. 


Point 13. ‘“‘That no action be taken toward further standardization of local pur- 
chase policy for medical material pending the development of a uniform policy 
concerning use of General Services Administration or civilian sources for civilian- 
type items.” 

Recommendation 
1. That Munitions Board memo of March 2, 1951, on use of GSA sources be 

distributed to all officers authorized to purchase. 


(ENCLOSURE 2) 
GLOSSARY 


“Cycle, replenishment— (requisitioning period)’’: The interval between the cut- 
off date for computation of requirements at a station or depot or submission of stock 
status data and the next cut-off date or next submission of stock status data. 

“Demand, replenishable”’): That demand which is expected to recur periodically 
for an indefinite period, and for which replacement of stock should be made. 

“Objective, requisitioning’: The maximum quantities of material to be main- 
tained ‘‘on hand” and ‘“‘on order’’ to sustain current operations. It will consist of 
the sum of stocks represented by the: 

Operating level, 
Safety level, 
Order and shipping time or procurement lead time—as appropriate. 

“Objective, stockage’’: The maximum quantities of material ‘‘on hand”’ required 
to sustain current operations. It will consist of the sum of stocks represented by 
the operating level of supply and the safety level of supply. 
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“Supply, level of’: A general term used for planning purposes and in the con- 
trol of supply operations for expressing quantities of material authorized or directed 
to be held in anticipation of issue demands. It is expressed in days of supply or, 
in certain cases, in specific units of quantity. In the singular, the term “level of 
supply” is invariably qualified with a descriptive word or phrase. 

“Supply, operating level of’: The quantities of material required to sustain 
operations in the interval between requisitions or the arrival of successive ship- 
ments. These quantities should be based on the established replenishment period 
(monthly, quarterly, etc.). 

“Supply, safety level of’: That quantity (in addition to the operating level) 
of material required to permit continued operations during minor interruption to 
normal replenishment or unpredictable fluctuations in supp!v demand. 

“Time, order and shipping”’ (see also ‘‘Time, procurement lead’’): The time 
elapsing between initiation of stock replenishment action for a specific activity 
and receipt by that activity of the material resulting from such action. Appli- 
eable only to material within the supply system. 

‘‘Time, procurement lead’”’ (see also ‘‘Time, order and shipping’’): The time 
elapsing between initiation of procurement action and receipt into the system of 
material purchased as a result of such action. Procurement lead time is appli- 
cable to material to be obtained from any source outside the procuring department 
or by manufacture within that department. 


(Enclosure 5) 


CLARIFICATION AND SUBSTANTIATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Point 1. “That the control point in each department develop identical types of 
stock status data, including at least the following: 
“Replenishable demand, in lieu of replenishable issues 
“Total obligations, dues out 
‘*On-hand balance 
“*Due in.” 


Point 2. ‘‘That the basic types of data and basic formula employed in projecting 
requirements for consumption-type items be the same foreach department. The 
computation should include, but not be limited to, the data accumulated on 
replenishable demand.”’ 


Facts 
1. The following is a comparison between the stock status data as listed in 
point 1 and that currently used by the Navy Medical Material Office: 


Point 1: NMMO: 
Replenishable demand. Replenishable demand. 
Total obligations, dues out. Nonreplenishable demand. 
On-hand balance. On hand. 
Due in. On order. 


2. Point 1 does not state whether ‘‘replenishable demand’”’ represents past 
experience, current experience or projected requirements. At the Navy Medical 
Material Office ‘‘replenishable demand” is equal to ‘‘past replenishable demand” 
times a factor which represents the ratio of— 

a. The average projected naval strength through the requisitioning objec- 
tive period, to 

b. The average naval strength for the period used to compute past replen- 
ishable demand. 

3. Other terms as listed for point 1 and as currently used by Navy Medical 
Material Office are generally equivalent. 

4. The basic formula used by Navy Medical Material Office for determining 
the balance between supply and demand is: 

Replenishable demand + nonreplenishable demand — on-hand—on order 
=net demand 


Discussions and conclusions : 

5. If the spirit of point 1 is to be carried out, stock status data common to the 
departments must not only have the same name but must have the same mean- 
ing and embody the same elements. Terms used for stock status data should 
therefore be defined and their meaning clearly understood. 
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6. The method of computing replenishable demand as used at the Navy 
Medical Material Office appears sound. 

7. The terms “total obligations” (as used in point 1), and ‘‘nonreplenishable 
demand” (as currently used at Navy Medical Material Office) are both under- 
stood to include ‘‘dues out’’, or items demanded but not issued because stocks 
to meet the demand were not then available, as well as “‘planned requirements” 
as generally used in the Navy supply system. As so used, they are predetermined 
requirements through a definite period of time for a definite quantity and for a 
specific purpose, e. g. ; 

Initial stocks of new items. 
Outfitting requirements of ships and stations. 

8. Certainly provision should be made to include planned requirements in stock 
status data. A period should be established through which it should be com- 
puted. In principle, this period should be procurement lead time plus the 
interval between normally scheduled system replenishments. For simplicity, it 
should be set at 12 months, subject to such considerations as: 

Length of procurement lead time. 
Deteriorability of material involved. 

9. “Outstanding obligations” is considered a better term to cover not only 
planned requirements but also dues out, and is so used in the recommendation. 

10. The terms ‘on-hand balance” and ‘‘on hand’’ are considered to have the 
same meaning. 

11. Neither the term: “Due in” as used (in point 1) nor ‘‘on order’’ (as cur- 
rently used by Navy Medical Material Office) is considered entirely satisfactory. 
The term ‘“‘expected receipts” to include all material expected to be received from 
all sources, including roll-back and turn-in, is considered better and is so used 
in the recommendation, 


Recommendation 
12. That the control point in each department develop and use the following 
basic stock status data: 

a. Past replenishable demand. 

b. Replenishable demand projection factor, determined on the basis of 
projected versus past personnel strength supported and/or other justi- 
fiable factors which will affect future replenishable demand. 

ec. Outstanding obligations, to include all obligations, dues out and planned 
requirements (predetermined requirements) through a stated period 
of time in the future (normally 12 months). 

d. On hand. 

e. Expected receipts, to include material due under contract, order, pro- 
curement instruction, roll-back, turn-in, or inter-depot transfers. 

13. That basic types of data employed in projecting requirements for con- 
sumption-type items be those stated above. 

14. That the following basic formula be employed for projecting requirements 
for consumption-type items: 


(Past replenishable demand X replenishable demand projection factor) -+ outstand- 
ing obligations—on hand—expected receipts=net demand 


Porn’r 3. ‘‘That the military departments will, to the extent required for coordi- 
nated procurement action, establish uniform procurement lead time periods 
(as defined in JCS dictionary) for like items, or groups of items. The initia- 
tion of procurement action starts at the cut-off date for reporting at depots.” 


Point 4. “That stock status reports from depots or activities reporting directly 
to control points be transmitted at least quarterly with identical cut-off 
dates for similar items or groups of items for each service.” 


Facts 


1. The elements of procurement lead time subject to departmental control, 
starting at the cut,off date for reporting at depots, are— 
a. the number of days from the cut-off date at the depot to the date 
when stock status reports are received by the control point. 
b. the number of days required by the control point to conduct supply 
demand review and prepare the purchase instruction. 
c. the number of days required by the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency to process the purchase instruction and advertise, negotiate, 
or otherwise secure data preliminary to letting a contract or order. 
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d. the number of days required by the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency to prepare a contract or order or other commitment by the 
Government and to secure acceptance by the contractor. 

2. The major portion of procurement lead time is not subject to departmenta! 
control. It is affected by availability of supply, manufacturing time, priorities. 
transportation, and other factors. The processes not subject to departmental 
control represent, in substance— 

a. number of days from effective date of contract or order to the date 
when substantial completion is made or effective scheduled deliveries begin. 

b. number of days from availability for shipment to delivery at destina- 
tion. 

3. Stock status reports are submitted by depots at the close of each 3-month 
period by the Navy and at the close of each month by the Army. 

4. Normal routine for the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency is to 
process purchase instructions for two periods each year. Each period comprises 
about 5 months. A period of about 2 months near the close of the fiscal year is 
reserved to complete pending purchase instructions, to plan projected purchases 
for next fiscal year, and for other needful purposes. 

5. These two buying cycles are fed by the monthly stock status reports of the 
Army and the quarterly stock status reports of the Navy. 

Discussion 

6. If the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency would phase the 
buying cycles in periods of either 3 months each or 6 months each and distribute 
groups classes or divisions, or otherwise spread the buying to provide an even 
workload, subject to seasonal and other considerations, a corresponding phasing 
of stock status reports and supply demand review could be done. 

7. Control points, basing action on this date, could prescribe similarly phased 
periods for submission of stock status reports, working back from dates specified 
by the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. Each of the elements 
heretofore describe can be scheduied so the cut-off date at the depot will be 
realistic and stock status reports can reach the control point by normal means 
of transport within the time that has been specified. 

8. For these reasons it is essential that the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency determine the phasing of procurement effort by periods which, is 
practicable and then set, for each group or items within a group, the times when 
the buying will start. An estimate or forecast of the procurement lead time, 
should also be made and set for each group, or items within a group, based not 
only on what has been the procurement lead time in the past but also on that 
which may be anticipated in the future according to information available to 
that Agency. 

9. Determination of whether stock status reports shall be submitted more 
often than quarterly will be dependent, in large measure, upon that phasing of 
procurement action determined to be practicable by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency. This determination will depend somewhat. on seasonal 
and other factors, including deterioration, storage requirements, ete., for some 
items and on trade customs and manufacturing processes for others. 


Recommendations 

10. That the directorate, Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
request the Agency, in collaboration with the control points, to establish and 
promulgate the dates when purchase instructions shall reach the Agency for 
specific items or groups of items. 

11. That the control points, working back from these dates, establish the cut-off 
dates for stock status reporting by the depots. These dates should be firm to 
the greatest. practicable extent. 

12. That the Agency, just prior to the date when the control points begin the 
processing of quarterly stock status reports from the depots, advise the contro! 
points of its best estimate of the time which will elapse between the receipt of 
purchase instructions by the Agency and the first shipment of substantial deliveries 
by contractors. The Agency should also furnish information as to the probable 
accuracy of this estimate. 

13. That the control points, using the above information, and adding to it, 

a. the time oetween field cut-off date and the submissior of purchase instruc- 
tions to the Agency and 
b. the estimated time to shipment from contractors to depots, 
compute the procurement lead time and the requisitioning objective. 
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Point 5. ‘‘That the normal peacetime requisitioning cycle for hospitals and sta- 
tions be on a quarterly basis and that each station be furnished a date when 
its normal replenishment requisitions should reach the depot. The requisition- 
ing cycle may be shortened or adjusted by the military departments: 


“(1) to meet specific supply emergencies in normal peacetime and 

(2) during abnormal acetime conditions involving unusual military 
activity, such as the Korean ‘operation. 

“That emergency requisition cycles be coordinated by the military depart- 
ments and planned in peacetime on the basis of bimonthly cycles’’. 


Point 10. ‘‘That requisitioning activities (hospitals and stations) use the follow- 
ing, or comparable, standard items of stock status information to insure a 
uniform and expeditious method of performing requirements forecasts and 
computing quantities to be requisitioned to replenish station stocks. 

“a. Past replenishable demand. 
“‘b. Planned requirements. 

“ce. Total obligations (dues out). 
“d. On-hand balance. 

“e, Dues in. 

“f. Quantity required.” 

Facts 
1. There is no established requisitioning cycle for Navy stations and hospitals, 

since items may be ordered when stocks on hand reach the “order point.”’ 

2. The order point is the ‘“‘minimum stock” (3 months) plus the quantity esti- 
mated to be consumed during the “replenishment lead period.” 

3. There is a ‘‘maximum stock” prescribed of 6 months. 

4, In practice, the order point for hospitals and stations is set at 4% months 
stock on hand (based on an order and shipping time of 6 weeks) and 3 months’ 
ark, needs are then requisitioned each quarter. 

5. The Navy medical and dental requisitions now show: 

Maximum stock. 
On hand. 
On order. 
Required. 


Discussion and conclusions 

6. Implementation of these points should be planned to yield, to the optimum 
extent, the following: 

a. A realistic operating level of supply consistent with both the established 
safety level of supply and the maximum stockage objective set for hospitals 
and stations by point 8. 

b. Sufficient time for supply reviewers at the requisitioning activities to 
analyze fully the standard items of stock status data. 

c. Coordination with standard depot cut-off dates prescribed pursuant to 
point 4—allowing depots time to fill requisitions and thus insuring issue data 
reported to the control point by the depots is fresh. 

d. Reporting by requisitioning activities to depots of stock status infor- 
mation which depots require to edit requisitions. 

e. Uniform interpretation of terms. 

f. Application by requisitioning activities of the ‘‘judgment factor’ uni- 
formly to only one of the prescribed stock status information items, i. e.: 

“‘Outstanding obligations.’’ In this item should be reflected initial ad- 
justments for anticipated changes in the rate of replenishable demand. 
Only after such change of rate becomes actual experience should it effect past 
replenishable demand. Thus all information except outstanding obligations 
should be matters of record and computation, and only outstanding obliga- 
tions be effected by judgment. 

7. ‘‘Planned requirements’ represent quantities required at specific periods in 
specific amounts for prescribed purposes, and which are to be included in the de- 
mand figure. Planned requirements can be combined in stock status reports 
with obligations or dues-out items for which demand was made and not satisfied. 
Because planned requirements represent, in some cases, the judgment factor as 
well as demands which are firm and because obligations or dues-out at these sta- 
tions are normally insignificant, it is concluded both planned requirements and 
obligations or dues-out can be combined in one figure for stock status reporting. 
This figure can best be designated as ‘outstanding obligations’’ and is so used in 
the recommendation, instead of reporting planned requirements and “total obli- 
gations (dues-out)” separately as proposed in point 10. 
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Recommendations 


8. That when the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, pursuant to 
point 3, has established and promulgated the dates when purchase instructions 
for items, or groups of items, are required to begin the buying action, the control 
points shall, from these dates, establish the cut-off dates for use by the depots to 
report stock status data pursuant to point 4. That the depots, in turn, estab- 
lish from these cut-off dates the dates wher normal replenishment action shal! 
reach the depot from requisitioning activities, to such extent as may be found 
practicable, in order that the depot may make the issue or set up the obligation 
to issue. 

9. That each requisition submitted by a station or hospital to a depot pur- 
suant to these instructions shall report: 

9. That each requisition submitted by a station or hospital to a depot pur- 
suant to these instructions shall report: 

a. Past replenishable demand. 

b. Outstanding obligations (planned requirements plus dues-out). 
e. On-hand balance. 

d. Expected receipts. 

e. Quantity required. 

10. That the control points’, the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency’s, and Bureaus’ peacetime planning take into account that requisition 
cycles in emergency will be on a bimonthly basis. 


Point 6. “That the military departments, working through ad hoc committees 
as required, establish and maintain an appropriate joint listing of medical items 
essential for mobilization readiness and that only those items be included in the 
mobilization reserve stocks. This list to include items peculiar to one service 
as well as two or more services. 

Point 7. “That all departments promulgate identical policies governing the items 
to be¥included in the ‘emergency expansion reserve’ and that provision be 
made for maintaining stock-status data on the stocks of emergency expansion 
reserve at the control points of each service; these reserves to be included as a 
national asset under the definition of ‘mobilization reserve stock.’ (See JCS 
policy memo No. 75.)”’ 

Facts 
1. The Navy has nominated about 3,500 items for the mobilization reserve list, 

selecting them on the degree of item essentiality irrespective of budgetary con- 

siderations. 

2. The Army and Air Force have thus far nominated only about 800 items. 

3. The Navy now keeps mobilization reserve stocks in depots; emergency ex- 
pansion reserve material is kept in hospitals and stations. 

4. The Navy Medical Material Office has inventory lists which record the loca- 
tion, range, and quantities of items in the emergency expansion reserve. The 
value of these items currently is annotated separately in financial reports to reflect 
the value of emergency expansion reserve in summary form. It is not included in 
the mobilization reserve account. 


Discussion and conclusion 

5. Essentiality to mobilization readiness should govern the selection of items 
of mobilization reserve stocks, and not current or anticipated availability under 
the budget. 

6. The mobilization reserve list should be kept current. 

7. The policies governing the items to be included in the Navy emergency 
expansion reserve are considered sound. 


Recommendations 

8. That the Surgeons General of the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 
nominate ad hoc committee or committees to propose for approval a joint list of 
items essential for mobilization readiness and that such items be selected without 
regard to current or future budgetary considerations but be determined on the 
basis of item essentiality. 

9. That the Surgeons General provide for interim revision and for periodic 
review of these lists. : 

10. That the list b2 used as the basis for the determination of requirements for 
the medical material mobilization reserve, employing such formula for the calcu- 
lation of requirements.as may be authorized by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
respective departments. 
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11. That action be initiated to secure adoption by the three military depart- 
ments of the following policies governing items to be included in the emergency 
expansion reserve: 

a. Emergency expansion reserves shall be established and maintained in 
the continental United States in shore station, camps, posts, and hospitals as 
soon as practicable and maintained during peacetime. 

b. In general, the following criteria shall be observed: 

(1) Naval hospitals and Army general hospitals: 

(a) Supplies: In addition to operating stocks, levels of which are 
set by other directives, hospitals shall retain usable standard items 
of medical and dental supplies in the category of “‘emergency expan- 
sion reserves’ in amount equal to three months’ usage when operat- 
ing at mobilization bed capacities, as defined in logistic plans, plus 
a quantity equal to 3 months’ usage for their personnel strength at 
M+3 months for all activities to which the hospital provides 
regional supply support, or an amount which does not exceed the 
life expactancy of items at the combined current usage rate of all 
activities supported by the hospital, whichever quantity is the lesser. 
These capacities correspond approximately to the patient workload 
that would be imposed by a Navy-wide sudden expansion or, in 
individual cases, by disaster. 

‘“(b) Equipment: Hospitals shall to the extent practicable retain 
usable standard medical and dental equipment in amounts equal to 
that which would be required to operate the hospitals at mobiliza- 
tion bed capacities. Hospitals are not required to retain custody of 
emergency expansion reserve equipment items for the activities to 
which they provide supply support. However, equipment items 
which are excess to the hospital’s combined operating and emer- 
gency expansion reserve needs, should be offered to supported 
activities prior to disposition by other means. 

(2) Posts, camps, and shore stations. 

(a) Supplies: 

1. Medical and dental departments of fully operational posts, 
camps, and shore stations which are dependent upon other 
activities for supply support should not carry emergency 
expansion reserves of expendable items. Such reserves will, 
if available, be carried by the activities upon which such sta- 
tions are dependent for support. 

2. Medical and dental departments of fully operational 
posts, camps, and shore stations which obtain supply support 
directly from elements of the medical supply system shall, to 
the extent practicable, retain, in excess of stock levels pre- 
scribed by other directives, usable standard items of medical 
and dental supplies in the category of ‘‘emergeney expansion 
reserves” in amounts equal to 3 months’ usage for total per- 
sonnel strength at M+3 months, as set forth in current logist- 
ics plans. 

(b) Equipment: Medical and dental departments of fully opera- 
tional posts, camps, and shore stations shall retain usable standard 
medical and dental equipment equal to the amounts that would 
be required to operate at personnel strength at M+3 months, as 
set forth in current logistics plans. 

c. These specifie guides shall be followed: 

(1) Deteriorable materials shall not be retained in the emergency 
expansion reserve in amounts over and above a quantity which permits 
prudent rotation of such materials as determined by current rates of 
usage. 

(2) Additions to the emergency expansion reserve should be made at 
any time when excesses in material over and above current operational 
needs and stock levels are discovered. 

(3) Items shall not be included in the emergency expansion reserve 
if their storage and maintenance would entail an expenditure of funds 
not available in current operating allotments to the activity. 

(4) Requisitions to augment the emergency expansion reserve shall 
not be submitted, nor will quantities on normal replenishment requisi- 
tions be raised above those quantities required to maintain current 
operating stock levels. 
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Point 8. ‘‘That the military departments establish stockage objectives for posis, 
camps, and stations (hospitals) in conformity with the normal interval between 
replenishment shipments. This stockage objective should not exceed 90 days 
under mobilization or emergency conditions and 180 days under peacetime 
conditions. 


Facts 
Bu Med currently prescribes for stations below the depot level, under peace 
time conditions: 
a. A “maximum stock”’ of 6 months supply at the current annual rate of 
use as applied to the patient load or personnel strength to be provided for. 
b. A ‘‘minimum stock’”’ of 3 months supply at the same rate of use. 
cc. An “order point” for each item to equal the quantity of the minimum 
stock plus anticipated consumption during the ‘replenishment lead-period,”’ 
established as normally 6 weeks. 
d. A requisitioning formula of: 


Maximum stock — (stock on hand+stock on order) + quantity that would ordin- 
arily be consumed in the stock-replenishment period 


Overseas levels are set by the Chief of Naval Operations, fleet commanders, 
and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


Discussion : 

3. Implementation of point 8 should include revision of stock-level terminolog, 
and replenishment procedure prescribed in Bu Med letter 50-101 of September 14, 
1950, for shore stations and hospitals. 

4. The requisitioning cycle in peacetime is normally 3 months (point 5). This 
establishes an operating level of 3 months. In view of the 3-month requisitioning 
cycle, the fluctuating demand for medical material at using activities, and the 
operating expense incurred by interim replenishment, a 3-month safety level is 
considered essential. This combination of 3-month operating level and 3-month 
safety level results in a stockage objective for peacetime of 6 months. 

5. Due to a higher consumption rate in emergency or mobilization, a requi- 
sitioning cycle of less than 3 months will probably be found required. This 
reduction in the requisitioning cycle, in emergency or mobilization, considered by 
itself, reduces the size of the required safety level. Consideration of the factors of 
reduced operating level, fluctuation in demand, and variations in order and ship- 
ping time under emergency or mobilization conditions should enable a realistic 
safety level to be set. 

6. Overseas activities’ levels should not come within the purview of point 8 
in view of the much longer order and shipping time required and hence the higher 
required safety level. 


Recommendations 

7. That under the normal requisitioning cycle of 3 months in peacetime, 
the stockage objective for stations and hospitals should be 6 months. 

8. That when the requisitioning cycle for stations and hospitals is shortened in 
emergency or mobilization, the stockage objective for stations and hospitals 
should be set at 3 months. 

9. That overseas activities be exempted from these limitations on stockage 
objective and that recommendations to that effect be made to the Secretary of 
Defense. The draft of a proposed letter is attached. 

“From: Secretary of the Navy. 

“To: Secretary of Defense. 

“Subject: Medical and dental stockage objectives for overseas stations and 
hospitals. 

“Reference: (a) SecDef memo on medical supply operations, dated November 

22, 1950, to Secretaries of the military departments. 

‘1. Reference (a) enclosed 13 policy statements governing medical supply 
coordination. The eighth statement prescribed that stockage objectives for posts, 
camps, and stations (hospitals) should not exceed 90 days under mobilization or 
emergency conditions and 180 days under peacetime conditions. 

‘2. By definition “stockage objective” includes both the safety level of suppl) 
and the operating level of supply. The safety level bridges minor interruptions 
of normal replenishment or unpredictable fluctuation in consumption. The 
operating level of supply sustains foreseen operations in the interval between 
requisitions or the arrival of successive shipments. The operating level, there- 
fore, is established by the requisitionirg cycle. 
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“3. To insure uninterrupted logistic support, the longer and less uniform 
an activity’s order and shipping time is, the greater must be its safety level of 
supply. The prescribed limitations are considered inadequate to meet the 
requirements of posts, camps, and stations (hospitals) overseas. 

“4. It is requested that policy 8 be amended to apply only to posts, camps, and 
stations (hospitals) in the continental limits. 

“Francis P. MatrTrHEews.”’ 


Point 9. “That the military departments establish depot stockage objectives in 
conformity with the normal interval between replenishment action. This 
stockage objective should not exceed 6 months under mobilization or emer- 
gency conditions and 12 months under peacetime conditions.” 


Facets 
1. The depot stockage objective comprises two elements: 
The operating level. 
The safety level. 

2. The operating level is in effect the interval between successive routine re- 
plenishment actions. 
Discussion 

3. Factors such as long procurement lead time, probable fluctuations in de- 
mand, probable variation between actual and estimated procurement lead time, 
or a change in the interval between successive replenishment actions should have 
a bearing on the establishment of the safety level. 

4. Setting the interval between normal replenishment action, which estab- 
lishes the operating level of supply, may be influenced by numerous factors. 

5. Determination of a suitable stockage objective, then, becomes a matter of 
giving thorough consideration to these interrelated factors, determining separately 
the operating level and the safety level, and combining the two to obtain the 
stockage objective. 

6. An emergency or mobilization stockage objective should be set on the basis 
of all the foregoing factors plus others which may not now be apparent. If the 
stockage objective is not to exceed 6 months, it will probably be necessary to 
speed up the over-all supply operation by such measures as: 

a. Reducing to minimum the time required to acquire material. 

b. Reducing the interval between successive stock’status reports, supply 
demand reviews, and the resulting procurement instructions. 

ce. Reducing the requisitioning cycle for stations and hospitals to reflect 
more promptly the issue demand in depot stock records. 

7. Experience during the recent emergency appears to justify the present Navy 
stockage objective of 12 months in peacetime for depots. 

8. A realistic appraisal of probable supply operations in war does not appear 
to warrant a stockage objective of less than 6 months under emergency or mobili- 
zation conditions for depots. 


Recommendations 
9. That the stockage objective for depots be 12 months in peacetime, based 
upon quarterly stock status reports by the depot to the control point, and quar- 
terly requisitioning cycles by the stations and hospitals. When a reduction in 
procurement lead time or a shortening of the interval between replenishment 
action makes it practicable, the stockage objective for depots shall be reduced. 


Point 11. “That the system employed in distribution of medical matériel be 
integrated by each department with the departmental distribution system 
employed for all other material. 


Facts 

1. The Chiefs of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts have agreed on the delineation of authority and responsibility 
described in the attached proposed Secretary of the Navy letter. 


Recommendations 

1. That the attached letter be issued by the Secretary of the Navy. 

2. That the guiding principle to be followed in estab.ishing the officer allow- 
ances and complements of the Naval Medical Material Office and medica! supply 
depots and storehouses shall be that officers of the Supply Corps shall be utilized 
for the performance of supply functions and officers of the Medical, Dental, 
and Medical Service Corps for technical functions as described in the Navy 
supply plan. This will not be construed to prevent assignments as practicable of 
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Supply Corps officers to duties involving technical functions or of Medical, Dental 
or Medical Service Corps officers to duties involving supply functions. 

3. That the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery initiate appropriate change in 
article 0430-2 of Navy Regulations to reflect the changes recommended herein 
in the responsibility of that Bureau. 


“From: The Secretary of the Navy. 
“To: Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
“Subject: Implementation of Department of Defense Policies governing medical 
supply operations. 
“Reference: (a) Navy supply system as approved in Secretary of the Nayy 
letter of February 14, 1947. 

(b) Secretary of Defense memorandum of November 22, 1950, 
subject: Policies governing medical supply operations. 

(c) Secretary of the Navy letter of February 1, 1951, subject: 
Implementation of Department of Defense policies governing 
medical supply operations. 

(d) United States Navy Regulations, 1948. 

(e) Navy Department General Order No. 19. 

“1. Reference (a), as approved by the Secretary of the Navy, exempted the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery from the application of the Navy supply system 
in many of its basic provisions. 

“2. Reference (6) promulgated policy statements governing medical supply 
operations in the Department of Defense and directed that they be placed in 
effect at the earliest practicable date. Policy Statement No. 11 reads as follows: 

“That the system employed in the distribution of medical material be in- 
tegrated by each department with the departmental distribution system employed 
for all other material.’ 

“3. Reference (c) removed the exemption of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery from the Navy supply system. 

“4. It is the purpose of this letter to clarify the functions, responsibilities, and 
authority of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts under the Navy supply system as approved. 

“5. Reference (a), in subparagraph ITIJ—A—4a, outlines the ‘technical functions’ 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted herewith; and are amplified for clarification, particularly as they apply 
to medical and dental material. 

“*(1) Research and development: To develop new and improved material 
through the application of research and development techniques. 

*“«(2) Design: To establish performance characteristics, specifications, 
and plans for material. 

““*(3) Determination of requirements—to determine material requirements 
in terms of what, how much (subject to par. 4b (2)), where and when.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

‘“‘(a) Determination of what items are to be stocked in the medical 
supply system. 

“(b) Determination of specifications and of the extent to which 
specifications may be waived. 

“(e) Establishment and administration of stock and retention levels 
at all activities. 

““(d) Determination of what items and quantities are required for 
mobilization reserve and what items and quantities are to be procured 
or retained for that purpose. 

“(e) Determination of what items and quantities are required for 
emergency expansion reserve at hospitals and stations; and what items 
and quantities are to be retained, furnished, or procured for that purpose. 

(f) Determination of what items and quantities are to be carried as 
reserve stock on board ships. 

“(9) Determination of the manner in which actual usage data is 
obtained at the source. 

“(h) Determination of the validity of usage data. 

‘“‘(j) Determination of initial stocks for outfitting ships and stations. 

“(j) Determination of the validity of requisition priorities and 
delivery dates. 

“(k) Rationing of material in short supply. 

“(1) Determination of items and quantities excess to needs of the 
medical supply system. 
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“(m) Determination of items and quantities of material required for 
planning programs. 
“‘(n) Determination of items and quantities to be procured. 

““*(4) Technical supervision of cataloging—to exercise technical control 
over cataloging with respect to identity, nomenclature, classification, stock 
numbering, interchangeability, supersedure, addition and deletion of iterns.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include determination as to interchange- 
ability and supsedure of items throughout the entire supply operation. 

““*(5) Technical supervision of storage—to control techniques for recep- 
tion, stowage, segregation, packing and disposal to the extent required by 
the essential characteristics of the material concerned.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

“(a) Determination of packing and packaging specifications for 
storage. 
“(b) Determination of standards to be met in storage including: 
(1) Temperature. 
(2) Humidity. 
(3) Whether covered storage is required. 
(4) Light conditions. 
**(5) Shock prevention. 
“*(6) Periodic tests. 
“(7) Shelf life. 

“**(6) Technical supervision of issue—to control allowances and technical 
restrictions relative to usage and issue of material.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

‘“‘(a) Format of allowance lists and determination of items and 
quantities to be included. 

“(b) Determination of activities to which issues may be made; and 
of restrictions on issues and purposes for which material may be used. 

““«(7) Inspection—to inspect material during and after production and 
while in service.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include determination of extent to which 
material is fit for issue and use. 

" ‘(8) Construction and manufacture—to fabricate facilities and ma- 
terial. 

**(9) Maintenance—to maintain material through preventive upkeep 
and repair.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

“(a) Determination of standards and specifications for preservation. 

“(b) Determination of standards and specifications for modification 
and repair. 

““(e) Establishment and control of modification and repair programs. 

“The bureau authority and responsibility for all of the above technical func- 
tions as they apply to medical and dental material shall rest with the Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

“6. Reference (a), in subparagraph III A 4b, outlines the “supply functions” 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted herewith; and are amplified for elarification, particularly as they 
apply to medical and dental material. 

“*(1) Cataloging—to edit, publish, and distribute adequate catalogs as a 
basis for identifying, requisitioning, and warehousing of material. 

*¢(2) Inventory control—to assure proper balance between the supply of, 
and the demand for, individual items of material. The performance of this 
function is influenced by the results of the technical determination of require- 
ments. 

‘This shall be interpreted to include: 

“(a) Receipt 

““(b) Stock record keeping 

‘““(e) Physical inventory 

“*(d) Requisitioning 

“(e) Stock status reporting 

“(f) Computing demand, supply, and net shortage or excess 

““(g) Distribution, to balance supply with demand or for other pur- 
Doses, 
ate (h) Initial computation of items and quantities to be procured. 


90187—52 19 
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*« *(3) Procurement—to procure material in such quantities and forms as 
necessary to meet requirements as determined by the technical authority. 
This does not necessarily include the actual performance of the contract 
function.” 

“This shall be interpreted to include initiating of action leading to purchase 
or other acquisition from a source outside the system. 

“**(4) Storage—to warehouse and protect Navy material.” 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

‘‘(a) Providing storage space 

“(b) Storage 

“*(e) Materials handling 

‘‘(d) Security against loss, damage, and deterioration in storage. 

“*(5) Transportation (freight traffic)—to arrange for and, where required, 
to procure the transport of material as required to meet the Navy’s needs. 

“*(6) Stores accounting—to perform accounting with respect to stocked 
material.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

“‘(a) Maintenance of financial records of receipts, on-hand balance, 
stores in transit, issues, gains, losses, and such other financial data as 
may be required for financial stores accounting. 

““(b) The reconciliation of financial stores accounts with item stock 
records and with cost and appropriation accounting. 

** *(7) Issue—to issue from store materials as required for use.’ 

“This shall be interpreted to include: 

“(a) Invoicing 

““(b) Withdrawal from stock 

““(c) Preserving, packaging, and marking for shipment 

** £(8) Disposal—to dispose of such material as is found to be in excess of 
the Navy’s requirements. 

“This shall be interpreted to include, for the items and quantities approved 
by Bu Med, all action to redistribute to other Department of Defense agencies 
or to dispose of as excess. 

7. The function of ‘cataloging’ in both paragraphs 5 and 6 above, in its en- 
tirety for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, has been assigned to the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency. Purchasing, contract administration and _per- 
formance, and industrial mobilization have also been assigned to the Agency. 
Reference (b) provides: ‘‘That the responsibilities, functions and duties now per- 
formed by the Armed Forces Medical Procurement Agency as outlined in its 
Charter of June 29, 1949, together with those that may be assigned in the future 
by the Secretary of Defense, will be continued.” - 

8. The Agency functions under a directorate consisting of the Surgeons General 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force or their respectivelv designated repre- 
sentatives. Consequently all ‘‘supply” functions performed by the Agency shall 
be the bureau responsibility of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

9. Except for the functions mentioned in paragraph 7 above, the bureau respon- 
sibility and authority for all of the supply functions, listed in paragraph 6, as 
they apply to medical and dental material, shall rest with the Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts shall assume 
this responsibilitv and authoritv at the earliest practicable date, as jointly agreed 
by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
but not later than November 30, 1951. 

10. The authority and responsibility as assigned above to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts are elements of ‘“‘technical control’’ as defined in reference (e). 

“11. Management control of the Navy Medical Material Office, medical supply 
depots and storehouses shall remain with Bureau of Medicine and Surgery until 
July 1, 1952, at which time management control of these activities shall be 
assumed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

“Francis P. MATTHEws.” 
Point 13. “That no action be taken toward further standardization of local 
purchase policy for medical matériel pending the development of a uniform 
policy concerning use of General Services Administration or civilian sources for 
civilian-type items.” 
Facts 
1. On March 2, 1951, the Chairman of the Munitions Board (MBSDM) 


addressed a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Military Departments on the 
subject of Department of Defense policy on use of Federal supply service centers. 





tel 
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Recommendation 

1. That the contents of the Munitions Board memorandum of March 2, 1951, 
be make known to all officers authorized to make local purchases, so that where 
practicable, advantage may be taken of General Services Administration facilities. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1951. 
Hon. Herpertr C. BonNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hers: Received your Sixth Intermediate Report of the Committee on 
Expenditures and am impressed with the excellent job your subcommittee is 
doing. The report was splendid and will be of considerable help to me. 

I particularly appreciate your allowing Herbert Roback to ask specific questions 
in regard to procurement and sales problems of my constituent in Seattle, Wash. 
I believe the answers given to this inquiry will serve to point out the problems 
faced by a number of smaller businesses interested in supplying the services. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvueu B. MircHe.t,. 
eee i 
Juty 5, 1951. 
Hon. Frank Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am forwarding to you a copy of House Report 658, 
Federal Supply Management (military and related activities). You will note 
that there is much material in this report dealing with many activities of the 
Department of the Army. Procurement and distribution problems as well as 
cross-servicing phases have been dwelled upon at length. This report is the 
unanimous action of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

I would appreciate your comments on the phases touched upon in this report 
of material interest to the Department of the Army. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMy, 
Washington, July 10, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 5, 
1951, to the Secretary of the Army under cover of which you forwarded a copy of 
the report on Federal supply management. We have had the interested staff 
agencies studying this comprehensive and constructive report for several days 
and hope to have detailed comments prepared in approximately 2 weeks. 

Sincerely, 
F, SHACKELFORD, Department Counselor. 





Jury 5, 1951. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLieaGcue: I am forwarding to you a copy of House Report 658, Federal 
Supply Management (military and related activities). This unanimous report 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments cites with favor 
a few of your statements made during recent appropriation hearings, particularly 
in traffic-management activities. 

The subject matter of this report should be of interest to you, especially ir 
light of your studies of the General Services Administration organization. The 
committee has filed this interim report as a means of assisting your subcommittee 
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with actual field examinations. Shortly the field conferences, hearings upon which 
this report is based, will be made available. I commend it to your interest and 
subcommittee members. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Herpert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Déar Hers: Thanks a million for your letter of July 5 and for the copy of 
House Report 658, which you enclosed. 

I want to take this opportunity to commend you and the committee for the 
outstanding work you are going in reference to the General Services Administra- 
tion and other activities. I am particularly interested in your good work with 
relation to any independent agency of the Government. 

With appreciation of your thoughtfulness, and with warmest personal regards, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT THOMAS. 


Juiy 5, 1951. 
Mrs. ANNA ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rosenrerc: I am forwarding you a copy of House Report 658, 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). I understand 
that you have been in receipt of this material for a short time. 

A number of points touching on overstaffing and manpower problems, as well 
as conservation of manpower and training problems, have been highlighted in this 
interim report. 

I would appreciate any official comment you might have to make on the matters 
touched on in this unanimous report. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: Thank you for sending me a copy of House Report 658, 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities), Union Calendar 
No. 201, dated June 27. 1951. 

I will review with interest the entire report and particularly those points related 
to manpower problems, the conservation of manpower and training problems which 
you state have been highlighted in the report. 

You are undoubtedly aware of our activities in the field of manpower manage- 
ment and controls within the Department of Defense. 

For your convenient reference, I am attaching a copy of a report which we made 
to the President on May 22, 1951: Manpower and Personnel Control in the De- 
partment of Defense. 5 

As soon as I have had an opportunity to review House Report 658, and discuss 
it with the services, I will write you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna M. ROSENBERG. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1951. 
Mrs. ANNA ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. RosenBerc: I thank you for your kind reply of July 12, 1951, 
and the enclosed report on Manpower and Personnel Control in the Department 
of Defense. 

I read the report with a great deal of interest. It is certainly encouraging to see 
that our subcommittee is not working alone in this field. The vastness of a pro- 
gram to control personnel utilization in the armed services is astounding, and such 
controls will only be obtained through the continued conscientious efforts of a 
number of people. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BonnER, Chairman. 


AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: Your letter of July 5, 1951 requests my comments on the 
points related to manpower in House Report No. 658: Federal Supply Manage- 
ment. 

As the Department of Defense has heretofore discussed with your subcommittee 
the specific matters raised in your report, I will confine my comments to the general 
TiMg- aed problems—overstaffing, conservation, and training—touched upon in 
the report. 

It would be less than candid to maintain that improvements cannot be made 
in the conservation, utilization, and training of manpower. We are now surveying 
selected installations in each Military department for the purpose of refining and 
stimulating techniques of self-audit and review already in use by the services. 

We are engaged in many programs and activities regarding better estimating of 
our need for and better utilization of our personnel, both military and civilian. 
We have plans for the systematic improvement of this work during the coming 
year, I have previously sent you the document dated May 22, 1951 on Manpower 
and Personnel Controls in the Department of Defense, which you may wish to 
review. It outlines our present situation and plans. 

As you know from Mr. Lovett’s presentation before your subcommittee, his 
directive of July 17, 1951 is designed to continue effective supply management in 
support of military operations and at the same time simplify and improve supply 
systems and procedures. On a long-range basis, better utilization of manpower 
should result as a byproduct of this work. One important factor in increasing the 
effectiveness of manpower utilization is the willingness to work together toward 
this goal. I find this willingness among the executives, both military and civilian, 
who are charged with responsibility for solution of those problems in which your 
subcommittee is interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epmunp C. Lyncn, 
Major General, USAF 
(For Anna M. Rosenberg). 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL CONTROLS IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


(Prepared by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel)) 


CuaprerR I. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER SITUATION BEFORE AND 
SINCE THE KoREAN EMERGENCY 


1. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER SITUATION BEFORE THE KOREAN EMERCENCY 


The period from the end of World War II to the outbreak of the Korean 
emergency was characterized, with the exception of a brief build-up phase in 
1948, by a series of successive reductions in military and civilian personnel 
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ceilings within the Department of Defense. During part or all of this period, 
the following controls on military and civilian personnel ceilings existed. These 
controls were designed for a period when the services were being reduced in size 
and were adequate for the purpose. 

Military 

(a) Review of budget estimates by the military Departments, the Joint 
Budget Advisory Committee, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 

(b) Fiscal control by Bureau of the Budget quarterly apportionment of appro- 
priations. 

(c) Militery personnel year-averege and year-end ceilings epproved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and, commencing in f.scal year 1949, by the Secretary of 
Defense. These “‘ceilings’? were the basis for initial budget estimates. 
Civilian 

(a) Review of budget estimates in the same manner as for military personnel. 

(b) Fiscal control by Bureau of the Budget quarterly apportionment of appro- 
priations. 

(c) Commencing in 1946, the quarterly allocation of civilian personnel ceilings 
by the Bureau of the Budget. This personnel-ceiling allocation was in addition 
to the customary dollar control exercised by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The limitation on the number of graded positions imposed by Public Law 
390, Seventy-ninth Congress. (This limitation was modified by the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 with respect to the Department of Defense civilian em- 
ployees.) 

(e) Civilian personnel ceilings for each of the services imposed by the Secretary 
of Defense for fiscal year 1950. These ceilings were a reduction below the 
civilian personnel ceilings provided in the fiscal year 1950 appropriations. 

In addition to the normal budget reviews, a continuing review of military and 
civilian personnel requirements, allocation and utilization was provided by the 
Management Committee of the Department of Defense. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER SITUATION SINCE THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


(a) Change in pre-Korea controls 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950 (Public Law 784, 8lst Cong.) repealed the Bureau of the 
Budget’s authority for quarterly allocation of civilian personnel ceilings. In 
addition, the requirements for quarterly apportionments of funds were sus- 
pended during fiscal year 1951 for the Department of Defense. Also, the civilian 
personnel ceilings imposed by the Secretary of Defense for fiscal year 1950 were 
terminated. 

In the initial stages of the expansion, supplemental budget estimates were 
submitted as rapidly as changes in program were approved and detailed com- 
putations could be made. At this time, there was little opportunity to exercise 
additional military or civil an manpower controls beyond those provided in the 
review and justification of the supplemental budgets. At the departmental 
level, these reviews were conducted by the departmental comptroller and the 
service personnel agencies. At the OSD level, these reviews were conducted by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Management Committee and representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget attending. In these reviews, military and civilian personnel pro- 
grams were examined in great detail, in addition to the normal fiscal reviews. 
Intensive justification of personnel plans and the assumptions used in their 
preparation was required, particularly during review of the fiscal year 1952 
budget. 


(b) Deficiencies of fiscal-control system 

The controls remaining after the Korean hostilities began were primarily 
fiscal in nature. These controls incident to budget preparation and review did 
not provide the degree of close and continuing type of manpower management 
necessary in a rapidly expanding and often changing program. It was apparent 
that improvement was necessary in the existing machinery for review of man- 
power ceilings within the budget maximum, whenever events subsequent to sub- 
mission of budget estimates required adjustment in ceilings. Further, responsibility 
for manpower management was vested in a number of agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as well as within the services. As a result, controls over 
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allocation, distribution, and utilization of both military and civilian manpower 
were inadequate. 


(c) Reinstitution of civilian personnel ceilings and creation of the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
By October 23, 1950, programs had stabilized to the extent that the Secretary 
of Defense considered it appropriate to establish a manpower ceiling for each serv- 
ice within and below the number of positions for which funds were provided. 
In November 1950, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
: and Personnel) was established in order to integrate the manpower functions of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


(d) Focus of responsibility for manpower management within the services 
The initial experience of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) clearly indicated the need for a single focus of responsibility for man- 
power control, both military and civilian, in each of the services. The Office 
of the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) whereupon requested each 
, service to designate the individual who had responsibility for approving military 
and civilian manpower requirements, and the individual who had responsibility 


for operating the services’ program for manpower utilization, both military and 
civilian. At the same time, request was made upon the services for statement of 

procedure and standards used for approving requests for additional military and 
civilian manpower. They were also asked to state their programs to assure the 
effective utilization of military and civilian manpower. 


This was the first step in getting more detailed justification of service manpower 
requirements, allocation, and utilization, and placed more specific responsibility 
in the services for their part in computing and justifying their requirements. 

(e) Review and adjustment of civilian manpower ceilings 
In April 1951, because the workload had not developed according to plan, new 

. civilian manpower ceilings were imposed on the services by the Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 


(f) Qualitative distribution of military manpower. 


As aresult of the Army protest that it was not receiving an equitable apportion- 
ment of the several mental and physical groups, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Personnel) in April 1951 prepared a Department of Defense 
directive on Qualitative Distribution of Military Manpower. This directive makes 
equitable apportionment of the several mental and physical groups among the 
four services and eliminates the basis for one service acquiring a disproportionate 
share of the higher mental or physical groups. 


CuaptTerR IJ. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRESENT SITUATION 


1. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


(a) The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) is 
organized to deal with manpower requirements, utilization, and supply; industrial 
relations; and military and civilian personnel policies. The action program is 
now being spelled out and priorities indicated. 

(b) To bring in at this point the present status of manpower management in 
the services, discussion of the following items will be deferred to chapter V, 
“Actions for 30th of June 1951” to avoid repetition. 

(1) Responsibilities of Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel). 

(2) Coordination within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(3) Requirements for military and direct-hire civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense. 

(4) Allocation and distribution of military and direct-hire civilian em- 
ployees. 

(5) Manpower utilization. 

(6) DOD over-all manpower management controls. 


2. ARMY—THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The Assistant Secretary of the Army is responsible for the approval of military 
and civilian manpower requirements. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff (G—1) is responsible for control of military man- 
power including requirements, allocation and distribution in coordination with the 
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Assistant Chief of Staff (G-3). Civilian personnel are allocated by the Budget 
Division, Office of Comptroller of the Army, to the Army area commanders and 
chiefs of technical and administrative services within funds available. 

Standards, based upon experience and kept up-to-date, are used in determiniig 
personnel requirements based upon guidance as to the Army forces required for 
the accomplishment of assigned missions. Similarly, the allocation and dis- 
tribution of personnel is kept in balance with any changes in program through 
continuing review. 

The Management Division, Office of the Army Comptroller, exercises over-al! 
supervision and review of manpower utilization survey activities throughout the 
Army. It also surveys activities not covered by the Army area commanders 
and the chiefs of the technical and administrative services, The control of man- 
power utilization in major commands is exercised through the Army area com- 
manders and chiefs of technical and administrative services who have manpower 
survey teams scheduled to review each installation at least once annually. The 
results of such surveys are transmitted to Assistant Chief of Staff (G—1) and 
Budget Division, Office of Army Comptroller, where necessary action is taken to 
adjust allotments of military and civilian personnel. 


3. NAVY—-THE PRESENT SITUATION 


On May 18, 1951, the Acting Secretary of the Navy issued a directive alocating 
to the Under Secretary of the Navy all duties and responsibilities relating to 
naval and civilian manpower. This designation of duties and responsibilities is 
subject to those provisions of law which prescribe the duties of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the Chief of Naval 
Personnel relative to personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Prior to the May 18 directive, the Under Secretary of the Navy was responsible 
for the general] administration of civilian personnel. The Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air was responsible for the administration of civilian personne! 
ceilings assigned to the Navy by the Secretary of Defense. 

Responsibility for determining military personnel requirements and utilization 
rests with the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel). 

Civilian personnel plans are drawn up by the chiefs of bureaus and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. They are responsible for procurement, training, 
administration, and assignment of civilian personnel employed in activities under 
their control. 

Within these areas of responsibility, standards based upon experience aid kept 
up to date are used in determining personnel requirements based on guidance as 
to the naval operating forces required for the accomplishment of assigned missions. 
Workload factors and work-measurement standards are applied to the workload 
of shore establishments, with considerable emphasis placed upon practical expe- 
rience. At the shore-establishment level, military and civilian personnel are 
considered in the total manpower requirement. In the course of their develop- 
ment, requirements are reviewed and measured by cognizant bureaus and finally 
approved as to the personnel-allocation plan, 

Control of utilization is exercised through the Naval Inspector General and 
through the bureaus which operate survey teams for shore establishments and the 
need for continuing action is recognized. 


4. MARINE CORPS-—-THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The May 18 directive of the Secretary of the Navy assigning over-all man- 
power-management responsibilities to the Under Secretary is applicable to the 
Marine Corps. 

Prior to this directive, the Comptroller of the Navy approved the Marine 
Corps’ military personnel plan after consolidation with that of the Navy by the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel). 

The Division of Plans and Policies is responsible for the determination of man- 
power requirements and utilization of ground military personnel. It also has 
approval authority for aviation military personnel requirements determined by 
the Division of Aviation. 

The Supply Department has the responsibility for determining civilian person- 
nel requirements other than for Headquarters, United States Marine Corps. 

The allocation of military manpower is controlled by manning tables known as 
Tables of Organization and by quotas, prepared in Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps. The allocation of civilian manpower is a function of the Supply 
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Department and of the Division of Plans and Policies. This allocation is based 
upon workload experience. 

Utilization of manpower is appraised by the Inspector General who visits each 
installation annually and by Navy Shore Establishment Survey Boards, one 
member of which is always a marine. Methods Analysis Section teams also make 
analyses of headquarters and field activities directed toward improved procedures 
and methods. The continuing nature of this problem is recognized. 


5. AIR FORCE—-THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary (Management) has responsibility for 
finance, personnel, and program which assures integration within the Office of the 
Secretary. 

The responsibility for the control of manpower requirements, allocation, distri- 
bution, and utilization for both military and civilian manpower is centralized in 
one staff agency under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, the Directorate of 
Manpower and Organization. 

Criteria and standards, based upon experience and kept up to date, are used 
in determining personnel requirements based upon guidance for the Air Forces 
needed to accomplish assigned missions. Similarly, the allocation and distribu- 
tion of personnel is kept in balance with any changes in program through continuing 
Teview. 

The control of manpower utilization is exercised by the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operstions, through the Major Air Force Commanders, who have survey teams 
scheduled to review each installation at least once annually. The Director of 
Manpower and Organization exercises over-all supervision and review of man- 
power utilization survey activities throughout the Air Foree and operates the 
management improvement program designed to improve methods and procedures 
at ali echelons. The Inspector General also checks on manpower utilization 
during his visits to Air Force activities. The need for a continuing program for 
manpower management is recognized. 


CHAPTER III. Poticres AND OBJECTIVES FOR IMPROVED MANPOWER MANAGE- 
MENT CONTROLS 


1. The experience of recent months in the Department of Defense has been 
erystallized in the following policies and objectives. They are designed to 
insure that the manpower needs of the Department of Defense are no more than 
are required to do the job and to see that the abilities and skills of individuals are 
fully used. They also consider using women, the physically handicapped, and 
minority groups in accord with the National Manpower Mobilization Policy 
announced by the President on January 17, 1951. 

2. Each service will be responsible for effective manpower management within 
its own sphere. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
is responsible for the over-all management of manpower within the Department 
of Defense. Basic policies, objectives, and guidance will be provided the services, 
after securing the service viewpoint, to guide them in carrying out Department of 
Defense objectives. 

3. The basic policies are: 

(a) The size of the Armed Forces will be adjusted to the minimum required 
to meet the strategic plans and state of readiness approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

(b) The services will implement the manpower policies of the Department 
of Defense and will be responsible for results. 

(c) The greatest care will be exercised to assure that the supply of persons 
possessing critical skills will be distributed among the services in a manner 
which will contribute most to the military program of the Nation. 

(d) Military personnel requirements will be met by using women, limited 
service personnel, and minority groups to the extent that they can be used 
effectively and in consideration of the size of force and other factors related to 
required state of readiness. 

(e) Department of Defense needs for civilian personnel will be met in 
accord with the President’s national manpower mobilization policy. 

4. The operating plan of the Department of Defense for improved manpower 
control has the following objectives: 

(a) To provide the services improved guidance on which manpower 
requirements, both for quality and quantity, can be stated. 
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(b) To integrate the manpower aspects of programs initiated in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Assistant Secretary (Comptroller, OSD) and the Muni- 
tions Board. 

(c) To insure that each service has a systematic and effective procedure 
for making estimates of minimum manpower required to execute strategic 
plans, for keeping manpower in balance as programs change, and for using 
each person in the capacity in which he can contribute most. Service 
programs must provide: 

(1) Centralized responsibility for manpower control, both military 
and civilian. - 

(2) Standards for determining the minimum number of people, mili- 
tary and civilian, needed for the forces to fight under strategic plans. 

(3) A continuing procedure for keeping the use of manpower in 
balance with changes in plan. 

(4) A procedure for stimulating progressive improvement in the 
placement and use of individual skills. 

(d) To review the manpower requirements of the Department of Defense 
to assure that they are no greater than necessary, to keep them in balance 
with changes in plan, and to see that they are in accord with the policies and 
guidance of the Department of Defense. 

(e) To allocate manpower to the services according to approved plans and 
policies. 

(f) To review the use of manpower allocated to the services to see that 
it is in accord with approved plans and conforms to policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(g) To encourage improvements in manpower management within the 
Department of Defense by identifying outstanding improvements within any 
service and bringing them to the attention of others within the Department. 

(h) To initiate such corrective action as may be necessary to improve the 
use of manpower within the Department of Defense. 


CuapTerR IV. Actions By JUNE 30, 1951 


1. RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER AND PERSONNEL) 


By June 30, 1951, the coordination of the manpower functions of the Secretary 
of Defense by the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) will be com- 
plete. Methods will be established to see that the services carry out their man- 
power responsibilities by evaluating the results and by working with the services 
when corrective action is necessary. 


2. COORDINATION WITHIN THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Working interrelationships will be established between the Assistant Secretary 
(Manpower and Personnel) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Munitions Board. These relationships 
will be designed to provide better guidance for the services and a well integrated 
manpower program. ‘The needs of the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization for developing manpower data essential to the President’s 
decisions affecting the national economy will be recognized. 


8. REQUIREMENTS FOR MILITARY AND DIRECT-HIRE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(a) The services will be responsible for improved computation of manpower 
requirements. OASD (M&P) in coordination with the services will— 
(1) Review present policies and standards. 
(2) Promulgate policy guidance. 
(3) Assist the services in the establishment of self-audit techniques. 
(b) We will develop procedures for presentation and justification by the 
services for manpower requirements by— 
(1) Use of standardized forms to present detailed personnel plans and 
requests for ceiling changes. 
(2) Prescribing schedules and agenda for justifications. 
(c) The services will be responsible for review and evaluation of manpower 
requirements, both in the formulation of budget estimates, and in the execution 
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of the budget during the year, as well as for program modifications. OASD 
(M&P), in coordination with the services, will— 
(1) Study personnel plans submitted. 
(2) Apply utilization standards and reviews by establishment of self-audit 
techniques, spot checks and task force review methods. 

(d) We will, in coordination with the OSD (Comptroller), approve such re- 
quirements as a basis for formulation of budget estimates, budget execution, or 
as approved manpower ceilings within a budget; or, if such requirements are not 
adequately justified, we will require reevaluation and resubmission. 


4. ALLOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY AND DIRECT-HIRE CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


(a) The services will be responsible for improved procedures for allocation and 
distribution of military and civilian personnel. OASD (M&«P), in coordination 
with the services, will— 

(1) Review the services’ present standards for allocation and distribution 
of civilian and military personnel. 

(2) Set up self-audit techniques and task force review methods for im- 
proved allocation and distribution in the services and establish priorities for 
their accomplishment. 


5. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


(a) The services will be responsible for completion of their organization for the 
conduct of the service manpower utilization program. OASD (M&«P), in co- 
ordination with the services, will— 

(1) Review service manpower utilization programs as presently established 
and determine their adequacy as to: 

Organizational structure. 

Policies. 

Development of staffing standards. 

Development of individual standards. 

Methods of control (including an adequate reporting system). 

(2) Set up self-audit techniques and task force review methods for im- 
proved manpower utilization and establish priorities for their accomplish- 
ment. 

6. The services will, in coordination with OASD (M&P), be responsible for 
examination of the status of manpower management between the program, fiscal, 
personnel, and material agencies in each service to insure full coordination. 
OASD (M&P), will be responsible for parallel examination and coordination at 
the DOD level. 


CHAPTER V. AcTIONS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1952 


1. We recognize the complexities in attaining the objectives set forth in the 
operating plan. It is apparent that we can best attack this problem by: 

(a) First, establishing acceptable manpower management controls before 
the beginning of fiseal year 1952. 

(b) Then, extend those controls in accord with day-by-day experience 
through an evolutionary process with priority on problems of the greatest 
magnitude. 

2. Under this concept the major projects are: 

(a) Continue, in coordination with the services, to perfect techniques of 
service self-audit, task force review methods and spot checks in evaluating 
accomplishment. 

(b) Improvement in the guidance on which manpower requirements are 
based by the services in obtaining more complete and detailed information 
from agencies of OSD. 

(c) Develop summaries of DOD requirements for military and civilian 
personnel in searce and critical skills, validate such requirements, and allocate, 
in coordination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, among the services as required. 

(d) Continue, in coordination with the services, to refine procedures for 
the computation of requirements, allocation, distribution, and utilization of 
manpower. 
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(e) Establish over-all policies and criteria to provide for the most efficient 
utilization of the various classes of personnel which make up our total man- 
power. Specifically: 

(1) The use of military personnel versus civilians. 

(2) Women, military or civilian. 

(3) Military limited service. 

(4) Direct-hire civilian versus outside contractual manpower. 

(f) Point out, and take action upon, any inadequacies within the services 
in their over-all manpower management program. 

3. Plans for improvement of military and civilian manpower management in 
the Services include: 

(a) Army.—Recently, the Secretary of the Army approved an organiza- 
tional change which centralized responsibility for the determination of 
requirements, allocations, and the supervision of effective utilization of 
both civilian and military personnel in the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1. 
The details of the transfer of functions from the Comptroller of the Army 
are now being worked out and the new organization will be in effect by July 1, 
1951. This centralization of responsibility will permit integrating civilian 
and military manpower requirements into a composite whole. 

(b) Navy.—The May 18 directive of the Secretary of the Navy will require 
further implementation to accomplish the Navy’s plans for focus of responsi- 
bility in over-all manpower management. 

A plan is under way to integrate into an over-all Navy program, as soon 
as’ appropriate, the several work-measurement programs being carried out 
in the Bureaus. 

(c) Marine Corps.—The May 18 directive of the Secretary of the Navy 
similarly will require implementation with respect to the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Fors will establish a work-measurement system in Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, for its field activities. This section will insure that 
an effective work-measurement program is implemented and will furnish 
guidance and coordination to the field where such programs are being con- 
ducted locally. 

(d) Atr Force.—Since the Korean situation, the Air Foree has evaluated, 
revitalized and reoriented its entire manpower program toward its new future 
problems. This program is now at the threshold of implementation. The 
main task ahead is to alert all personnel in command or supervisory positions 
to the gravity and importance of the manpower problem and to use fully the 
tools that have been designed. One specific step directed toward this end 
is a course of instruction in manpower management which will be under way 
before July 1, 1951. 


Juty 5, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert A. Lovett, 
Under Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am enclosing a copy of House Report 658, Federal 
Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). A number of the factors 
discussed in this report were also considered recently during your appearance 
before the Holifield subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. I listened with great interest to your presentation at 
that hearing. Your recent acticn in interesting vourself in the reconstitution of 
the Munitions Board and certain procurement practices is a heartening note. 

I would appreciate any official comment which you may desire to make on 
matters touched on in this report. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sineerely yours, 
HERBERT C. Bonner, Chairman. 





THe Deputy SEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Bonner: Thank you for your letter of July 5 in which you enclose 
a copy of House Report No. 658, Federal Supply Management (Military and 
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Related Activities). I appreciate your very kind remarks which you included 
in your letter. 
As soon as I have had an opportunity to make a careful study of this report 
I will write you further in this regard. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
Rospert M. Lovert. 


Juty 6, 1951. 
Lt. Gen. Joun R. Hopnace, 
Commanding General, Third Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

My Dear GENERAL Hopce: I am enclosing a copy of House Report No. 658, 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). The transcript 
of the testimony from which this report was developed will be forwarded to you 
shortly. The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments unani- 
noe approved our subcommittee report. I think you will find it well worth 
reading. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank you and your staff for the many 
kindnesses that you extended our subcommittee during its visit to the Third 
Army. 

Any official comment you may care to make to me off the record would be much 
appreciated. 

Vith kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Herspert C. Bonner, Chairman. 





HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. HerBert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I certainly appreciate your sending me a copy of House 
Report No. 658, Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). 
I have not had time to study it thoroughly but have looked it over hurriedly and 
it appears to be an excellent report. I have turned it over to my supply boys and 
have asked them to give me any comments they may have and if we find anything 
special I will write you our off-the-record opinions. 

We were very happy to be able to do what we could to help you get the picture 
in the Third Army Area, and I have had comments from all the staff which were 
complimentary to the subcommittee and its method of operation. 

With warmest personal regards and all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun R. Hopes, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding. 





Jury 18, 1951. 
Gen. Joun R. Hopae, 
Commanding, Headquarters Third Army, 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

My Dear GENERAL: I greatly appreciate your letter of July 9, and particularly 
the spirit in which it was written. 

After you have had an opportunity to study the report, I wish you would write 
me frankly, giving me, as you say, your off-the-record opinions. I assure you 
that such comment as you may make will be treated as confidential. 

With assurance of my high esteem and again thanking you for the courtesies 
extended our committee, I am 

Sincerely, 


Hersert C. Bonner, 
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Jury 20, 1951. 
Lt. Gen. Jonn R. Hopes, 
Commanding General, Third Army, 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


My Dear GENERAL Hopce: Enclosed is a copy of the printed testimony of 
our recent subcommittee visit at your installation. ; 
You will note in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy 
of the report which was developed is included. ; 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., July 28, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: Thanks a lot for the copy of the report of the subcom- 
mittee. I have looked it over briefly and passed it on to my working boys for 
any help it can give them and for any comments they feel we should make to you. 

I am so busy these days running the maneuver preparations and visiting the 
National Guard and Reserve units in training in the Army area that I haven’t 
much time personally to study the report. However, my boys are working on 
it and I expect to have something before too long that may or may not be of value. 

With warmest regards and all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun R. Hopaee, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., August 2, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: My staff has studied House Report No. 658, Federal 
Supply Management (Military and Related Activities), and I have the following 
comments to make in reference to the report: 

(a) Committee statement: ‘‘Pending the development of a fully integrated 
medical supply system for the Department of Defense, in the Department of the 
Navy all medical supply functions should be transferred immediately to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; in the Department of the Army to the Quarter- 
master Corps.”’ 

Comment: It is agreed that many of the items now included in medical supply 
could and should be transferred to the Quartermaster Corps. However, medical 
supply is of such a specialized nature, even though covering a relatively few items, 
and the consequences of mistakes or errors are of such significance, it is con- 
sidered impractical to transfer all items of medical supply to any service other 
than the Medical Service. 

(b) Committee statement: ‘‘Except in isolated areas and under special circum- 
stances, commercial-type operations in the military departments, such as coffee 
roasting, are of questionable value. Skilled military personnel, specialized 
equipment, and much-needed administrative and warehousing space are utilized 
by these activities, which are not essentially military operations.’’ 

Comment: It is considered that each individual commercial-type activity must 
be judged on its own merits. These merits should include not only the relative 
economy in terms of money value to the Government, but must also consider the 
need for training Army personnel to supervise and operate such facilities in field 
operations. : 

(c) Committee statement: ‘‘Furthermore, medical supply activities are being 
presently carried on to a large extent under the administrative direction of doctors, 
commissioned as medical officers of the armed services.”’ 
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Comment: I am happy to state that in Third Army no Medical Corps officers 
are engaged in medical-supply activities. In the Third Army Area, only Medical 
Service Corps officers are occupying medical-supply positions. 

Members of my staff were very complimentary of the report. I desire to say 
again that we were very happy to assist the subcommittee with its work in the 
Third Army Area. 

With warmest personal regards and all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun R. Hopae, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding. 


Juty 6, 1951. 
Mr. RusseLt ForsBgEs, 
Deputy Administrator, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Forses: At the suggestion of our counsel, Thomas A. Kennedy, 
I am forwarding to you a copy of House Report No. 658, Federal Supply Manage- 
ment (Military and Related Activities). 

With your experience in Federal Supply purchasing activities, as well as the 
fact that you headed a task force on this subject for the Hoover Commission, 
I know that you will be greatly interested in the subject matter of this report. 
A copy has been forwarded for official comment to Jess Larson, of which you 
probably know at this time. 

Any comment that you might have of a personal nature would be appreciated 
by the subcommittee. , 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Herpert C Bonner, Chairman. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, August 17, 1951. 
Hon. Herspert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Inter-Covernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I deeply appreciate your letter of July 6, with which you 
enclosed a copy of House Report No. 658, Eighty-second Congress, on Federal 
Supply Management (Military and Related Activities). 

I have read this report with very deep interest. 

In compliance with your request, Mr. Jess Larson, Administrator, has asked 
interested officials of the central office and the directors of our regional offices to 
comment upon this report. Such comments are now being consolidated, and 
will be transmitted to you in the near future as the official expression of the view 
of this Administration. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Russeti Forsgs, 
Acting Administrator. 


ae 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 10, 1951. 
Hon. Herpert C. BonNeER, 

Chairman, Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Zxpenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I wish to acknowledge your letter of June 29 which you 
addressed to Mr. Charles Wilson at the National Production Authority and to 
which you attached for comment a copy of House Report No. 658. 

Since the report is of direct concern to the National Production Authority, 
which is one of the constituent agencies under the direction of Mr. Wilson as 
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Director of Defense Mobilization, I am, in his behalf, transmitting the report to 
Mr. Manly Fleischmann, the Administrator of NPA. 
Sincerely, 
H. DewaYNE KREAGER, 
Executive Officer. 


Navy IMPLEMENTATION OF Cross SERVICING AGREEMENTS 


1. The Department of the Navy has implemented all cross-servicing directives 
issued by the Secretary of Defense and the Munitions Board. The basic authority 
for furnishing supplies and equipment to the other military departments and the 
other Government agencies is contained in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Manual, which is the procedural guide approved by the Secretary of the Navy 
for Department of the Navy supply operations, The following subparagraphs 
indicate the Secretary of Defense or Munitions Board directive and the Navy 
implementation of the directive: , 

(a) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated October 12, 1949, subject: 
“Basic principles governing assignment of logistic responsibilities,” was implemented 
by the Navy on November 8, 1949; CNO letter 490803, Navy Department semi- 
monthly bulletin. 

(6) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated November 17, 1949, subject: 
“Department of Defense supply system,” was implemented by Navy on December 
13, 1949; CNO letter 50-15, Navy epartment semimonthly bulletin. 

(c) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated October 6, 1950, subject: “De- 
partment of Defense policy on interdepartmental supply support,’”’ was imple- 
‘mented by Navy on December 20, 1950; ONM letter to all Bureaus; Commandant, 
Marine Corps; Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service; Chief of Naval 
Research. 

(d) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated June 19, 1950, requested Navy 
to establish an integrated organization to perform screening and redistribution 
functions on Department of Defense excess material. Proposed Navy set-up 
of the integrated organization wes approved by the Secretary of Defense on 
September 25, 1950. Several Navy directives were issued from September to 
December, 1950, to implement this arrangement. Secretary of Defense memo- 
randum dated March 14, 1951, subject: ‘‘Department of Defense conservation, 
utilization and disposal policy,’’ was implemented by Navy on February 23, 1951, 
on the basis of advance information as to the intent of the March 14 letter. 

(e) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated May 31, 1951, which was the 
implementation of the President’s statement of April 27, 1951, was implemented 
by the Navy of June 1, 1951. 

(f) Munitions Board memorandum dated March 2, 1951, subject: ‘‘Department 
of Defense policy on use of Federal Supply Service Centers,’’ was implemented 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts on May 22, 1951. 

(g) Munitions Board Policy Register dated August, 1950, “retention of civlian 
type items within military distribution system’. Navy implementation by 
GNM is dated July 21, 1950, to the Chief of Naval Operations, all Bureaus, Com- 
mandant, Marine Corps, and the Chief of Naval Research. 

2. Additional Department of the Navy directives and action which contributes 
to cross servicing are briefly summarized below: 

(a) Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, letter, S-84 (H WT: lia) N6/NT4-22 
of August 23, 1950, to Quartermaster General, Department of the Army, subject: 
Joint Army-Navy Agreement on the Operatioh of the Cold Storage Plant, Building 
No. 35, Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J., by the Navy for use by the Army. 

(b) Commandant, Eighth Naval District, letter to Chief of Naval Operations, 
46/RDM:mr, serial 2645, of March 22, 1951, subject: Policies governing responsi- 
bilities for joint projects. 

(c) Consolidation of Department of Defense surplus sales activity at Naval 
Supply Center, Norfolk and Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield. 

(d) Roasted coffee cross servicing agreements. 

(e) Navy implementation of authorization for Physical Security Equipment 
Agency to obtain supplies and equipment from Navy sources. 

(f) Agreements between services for furnishing material, manufacturing services 
and port facilities. ; 

(g) Army-Navy Repair Parts Agreement for internal combustion engines 
installed in marine craft and common to the Army and Navy; Ships Parts Control 
Center provides supply support to Transportation Corps watercraft for engine 
repair parts. Now under revision to increase the number of items involved. 
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(h) Procurement, Supply and Maintenance Agreement—Navy Support to Air 
Force Rescue Boat Program; Ships Parts Control Center and General Stores 
Supply Office provide supply support to Air Force rescue boats Bureau of Ships 
builds, contracts for, and provides maintenance support for Air Force rescue boats. 

(i) Navy-Coast Guard Agreement as to procedure for obtaining internal com- 
bustion engines and hull and machine repair parts under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Ships; Bureau of Ships and Ships Parts Control Center provide supply 
support to the Coast Guard for internal combustion engines, hull and machinery 
repair parts. 

(j) Single Service Purchase Assignment of Ships and Other Watercraft; as a 
result of this assignment the Bureaus of Ships, Supplies and Accounts, Yards and 
Docks and stock control points supply items from stock for issue to the Army and 
Air Force. Bureau of Ships transferred 235 LCN (6)s from stock to the Trans- 
portation Corps during Fiscal Year 1951 at cost of $5,405,000 plus internal com- 
bustion engines and other items of Bureau of Ships Special Material. 

(k) The Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, IIl., provides supply support to 
the Army and the Air Force for selected eletronics items. 

(1) Extensive course servicing functions are also in existence in the following 
fields: disbursing, procurement, material inspection and cost inspection. 

3. These directives are considered to be pertinent to the subject: 

(a) Secretary of the Navy letter dated 29 July 1949, subject: Directive relating 
to policies and procedures for determination and financing of charges for cross 
servicing between departments,: offices and agencies of the National Military 
Establishment. 

(b) Chief of Naval Material letter, serial 90 dated July 5, 1950, subject: De- 
termination of optimum levels of supply. 


Suspsect: Cross SERVICING 


(Definition: That servicing performed by one department for one or more 
departments for which the other departments are charged—Dictionary of United 
States Military Terms for Joint Usage (JCS).) 


CURRENT DOD POLICIES 


Sec. Def. memo, subject: ‘‘Basic Principles Government Assignment of Logistic 
Responsibilities,’ dated October 12, 1949 

‘“* * * each of the services is responsible for the logistic support of its own 
forces except when logistical support is otherwise provided for by agreements or 
assignments as to common servicing, joint servicing, or cross servicing at force, 
theater, department, or National Military Establishment level. * * * The 
assignment of logistic responsibilities should be such that the combat efficiency 
of the Armed Services as a whole is the most effective * * * in accord with 
the principle * * * prevention of unnecessary duplication or overlapping 
among the services by utilization of the personnel, intelligence, facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies, and services of any or all services in all cases where military effec- 
tiveness and economy of resources will thereby be increased * * *” 


Sec. Def. memo, subject: ‘‘Department of Defense Supply System,” dated November 
17, 1949 
‘ke %* * Each of the three military departments will man and operate a 
supply system. The mission of each departmental supply system will be two- 
fold: (a) the furnishing of supplies to the combat and service components of that 
department; (b) the furnishing of supplies, on a cross-servicing (or other agreed 
upon) basis to the combat and service components of the other departments.”’ 


DOD Transfer Order 32, dated March 26, 1949 

“2. The Department of the Air Force will utilize the services of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of the Army will utilize the services of 
the Department of the Air Force for such types of services in the field of Quarter- 
master activities as are presently performed by one for the other, subject to such 
adjustments as from time to time are jointly determined to be necessary by the 
Secretaries of the two departments.” 


DOD Transfer Order 39, dated May 18, 1949 


“3. The Department of the Air Force will utilize the services of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of the Army will utilize the services of 
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the Department of the Air Force for such types of services in the field of storage 
and distribution of personal property as are presently performed by one for the 
other, subject to such adjustments as from time to time are jointly determined 
to be necessary or desirable by the Secretaries of the two Departments. This 
approval does not constitute authority for the Department of Air Force to con- 
struct new or additional depot storage facilities for items of supply common to 
the two services without prior approval of the Secretary of Defense.”’ 


Sec. Def. memo, subject: “DOD Policy on Inter-Departmental Supply Support,” 
dated October 6, 1950 
“1. It is the policy of the Department of Defense that each Military Depart- 
ment will assure that its requirements for matériel are met from stocks available 
within the Department of Defense to the maximum extent practicable, economical, 
and operationally feasible. Under present conditions it is urgent that the military 
departments take appropriate action to execute this policy.” 


Sec. Def. memo, subject: “DOD Conservation, Utilization, and Disposal Policy,” 
dated March 14, 1951 

“Department of Defense Central Screening Activity ——The Surplus Materials Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Department of the Navy, is the designated 
Department of Defense central coordinating activity for the reporting, screening, 
and redistribution of reportable excess matériel within the Department of Defense. 
This Division is delegated authority to screen and report reportable matériel excess 
to the needs of the Department of Defense to General Services Administration 
after maximum redistribution has been effected.”” * * * 

“(1) Screening of Excess Matériel—Matériel excess to an activity or installa- 
tion within an overseas command will be screened to the maximum practical 
extent for redistribution and utilization within the command. Matériel excess 
to the needs of the command and identifiable as nonreportable (par. 4a) may be 
disposed of as foreign excess by the holding activity. All other matériel excess to 
the needs of the command wi!l be reported to the Surplus Materials Division.” 

‘““(b) Previously Sold Matériel—Matériel, previously sold as government sur- 
plus to commercial establishments, will be purchased and returned to stock when- 
ever such action is practicable and in the best interests of the Government.” 


Sec. Def. memo, dated May 31, 1951, on Implementation of the President’s statement 
of Apr. 27, 1951 

“PD. Inventory Control.—The Munitions Board in conjunction with the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will provide for effective 
review of the methods and adequacy of the inventory control systems and pro- 
cedures maintained by each military department. The objectives of this review 
will be to determine that: 

* » * * * * * 

(d) Supplies may be furnished on a cross-servicing basis as desirable or neces- 
sary by any department to the combat and service components of the other 
departments.” 


Memo, subject: ‘DOD Policy on Use of Federal Supply Service Centers,’’ dated 
March 2, 1951 
bik ok * * * * * 

(b) To achieve these results, military activities and installations located in the 
Continental United States that are authorized to purchase locally their require- 
ments for matériel will purchase such matériel from Federal Supply Service Cen- 
ters when: (1) They have made prior arrangements with authorized field agencies 
of the Federal Supply Service to establish estimates of requirements and to assure 
availability of the items and quantities required; (2) The matériel is identified as 
that available to and used by federal agencies generally through facilities of the 
Federal Supply Service Centers; (3) Military effectiveness will not be decreased; 
(4) Cost compares favorably with delivered cost of like items available from com- 
mercial sources; and (5) The items do not require overseas packaging or packing.” 


Policy Register, August 1950, par, 560-1 

“Retention of Civilian-Type Items within the Military Distribution Systems.— 
The military distribution systems will be utilized in all cases except where the 
individual departments determine that local procurement will provide economies 
without loss of effectiveness. The relative economies of military versus civilian 
distribution channels will not be considered a governing influence under the follow- 
ing condition: * * *” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOUSE REPORT 658 (BONNER SUBCOMMITTEE) 


“Department of Defense policies on cross servicing should be fully implemented. 
The Munitions Board should work out a comprehensive program of cross servicing 
within and among the military departments and such program should be ordered 
into effect by the Secretary of Defense” (pp. 5 and 6). 

“Furthermore, the subcommittee notes that there is a sharp divergence at the 
top policy level between the Department of Defense and the Navy on the merits 
of cross-servicing. The communication of May 25, 1951, sent to the subcom- 
mittee by Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Matthews is an eloquent statement 
of the Navy’s reluctance to engage in this kind of supply operations, Depart- 
ment of Defense directives, however, have asserted the desirability of cross- 
servicing as an objective.” 

“The subcommittee does not regard cross-servicing as the final answer to the 
problem of achieving integrated supply operations and is well aware that there 
are practical limitations to this device. However, the subcommittee is con- 
vinced from its field surveys that the surface has hardly been scratched in utilizing 
cross-servicing as a practical means of achieving large economies in supply 
operations.” 

“The subcommittee concludes that there is an evident lack of realization of 
the benefits of cross-servicing within and among the military departments, observ- 
ing that the Secretary of the Navy opposes this system even though the Secretary 
of Defense has endorsed it in principle.”’ 

“Tt is recommended that the Department of Defense policies on cross-servicing 
be fully implemented, that the Munitions Board work out a comprehensive pro- 
gram of cross-servicing within and among the military departments, and that such 
program be ordered into effect by the Secretary of Defense’’ (p. 20). 

“Notwithstanding the intent of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (81st Cong.), the Federal Supply Service of the General 
Services Administration is furnishing only a minimum of such common supply 
items as pencils, typewriter ribbons, carbon paper, etc., to the military services.” 

“The General Services Administrator, after advising and consulting with 
affected agencies as provided in section 205 (h) of Public Law 152, should issue 
mandatory regulations for the procurement and distribution of common adminis- 


trative supply items”’ (pp. 4 and 5). 


Aprit 16, 1951. 
From: Chief of Naval Material 
To: Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Subject: Department of Defense Policy on Use of Federal Supply Service Centers. 
Enclosure: (1) MB letter March 2, 1951 
Enclosure (1) is forwarded for implementation as indicated below: 

(a) The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is requested to take such action 
as may be necessary to implement the policy expressed in enclosure (1). 

(b) Appropriate instructions should be issued to field purchasing activities 
authorizing procurement from the Federal Supply Service Centers of those items 
not under centralized inventory control and for which authorization has been 
granted to purchase locally; provided however, that such procurements meet 
the criteria set forth in subparagraphs 1 (b), (2), (3), (4), and (5) of enclosure (1). 

(c) It is considered undesirable to make any continuing arrangements with 
the Federal Supply Service Centers for items which are under centralized inventory 
control, however, the Federal Supply Service Centers should be considered as a 
possible source of supply when requirements for such items are specifically 
authorized for local purchase. 

Epwin H. BarkER 
Assistant Chief of Naval Material (Procurement). 


Mvnitions Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1951. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army 

Through The Under secretary of the Army 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy 

Through The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Air Force 

Through The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
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Subject: Department of Defense Policy on Use of Federal Supply Service Centers 

1. The military departments, acting through the Armed Services Procuremen! 
Regulation Conference held February 27, 1951, approved the following policy o: 
utilization of facilities of the Federal Supply Service, General Services Administra- 
tion, for supplying material within the United states: 

(a) The purpose of this policy is to enable the General Services Administration 
to provide more effective service to the Department of Defense and to other 
Federal Agencies, and to secure better prices on the basis of over-all Government 
requirements. 

(b) To achieve these results, military activities and installations located in th: 
Continental United States that are authorized to purchase locally their require- 
ments for material will purchase such material from Federal Supply Service 
Centers when: 

(1) They have made prior arrangements with authorized field agencies of 
the Federal Supply Service to establish estimates of requirements and to 
assure availability of the items and quantities required; 

(2) The material is identified as that available to and used by Federai 
agencies generally through facilities of the Federal Supply Service Centers; 

(3) Military effectiveness will not be decreased; 

(4) Cost compares favorably with delivered cost of like items available 
from commercial sources; and 

(5) The items do not require overseas packaging or packing. 

(ec) The above is not intended to preclude any additional arrangements for 
utilizing Federal Supply Service Centers which may be agreed upon by the military 
departments concerned and the Federal Supply Service. The Munitions Board 
Military Director for Supply Management will be informed of the additional 
agreements which are of an indefinite or long-term nature. 

2. Necessary action is being taken to amend the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation to conform with this policy. 

3. It is requested that the military departments, in coordination with the 
Federal Supply Service, take necessary action to implement this policy. 

J. D. Sma, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 23, 1951. 

From: The Secretary of the Navy 
To: Chiefs of all bureaus and Commandant, Marine Corps 

Commandants, all naval districts 

Commanding officer, all naval shore activities, eontinental United States 

Tenth, Fourteenth, and Seventeenth Naval Districts 
Subject: Conservation and utilization of Navy material. 

1. Subsequent to the outbreak of the Korean war, numerous directives have 
been issued concerning conservation and utilization of Navy material. How- 
ever, it has come to my attention that usable items of material are being dis- 
posed of when such material should be utilized within the Navy. Notwith- 
standing the increased appropriations being made available to the Navy, it is 
essential that responsible personnel insure that property is utilized to the maxi- 
mum degree possible. 

2. Commanding officers of all shore activities will insure that property disposed 
of as scrap and salvage material is in fact scrap and salvage, and that no usable 
material is disposed of by this means. Usable material, ineluding small lots, 
will not be reported as excess until all possible means for local utilization have 
been explored and the material is excess to mobilization requirements of the 
individual activity. 

3. Chiefs of Bureaus and the Commandant, Marine Corps, will take appro- 
priate action to insure that screening-of-excess material at bureau and supply 
demand control point level, and excess determinations made at bureau and supp!) 
demand control point level are consistent with the principle, spirit, and intent 
set forth herein. Usable property which has any possible utilization potentia! 
within the Navy will not be cleared as bureau excess. Any usable material re- 
leased by bureaus, the Marine Corps, or supply demand control points as bureau 
excess to the Surplus Material Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, must 
in fact be excess to total mobilization requirements. Bureau, Air Force, and 
Army excess listings circularized by the Surplus Material Division, Bureau of 
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Supplies and Accounts, to Bureaus, Marine Corps, and supply demand control 
points will be utilized as the first source of supply, when applicable, to meet 
present and anticipated requirements in lieu of new procurement. 

4. All personnel engaged in redistribution and disposal of excess and surplus 
personal property shall be advised of the contents of this letter. 

JoHN T. KorHLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Authenticated: 





Captain, USN, Retired, Director Administrative Division. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 14, 1951. 

Memorandum for: Secretary of the Army 

Secretary of the Navy 

Secretary of the Air Force 

Chairman, Munitions Board 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Chairman, Research and Development Board 
Subject: Department of Defense conservation, utilization, and disposal policy 


1. I have approved the enclosure which consolidates into one document and 
brings up to date the policies which will govern conservation, utilization, and 
disposal of Department of Defense material. 

2. Pursuant to the authority conferred on me by section 202 (f) of the National 
Security Act, as amended, I hereby designate: 

(a) The Munitions Board as the responsible agency of the Department of 
Defense on matters of policy relating to the conservation, utilization, and disposal 
of Department of Defense material. All policy matters, including requests for 
exemptions and deviations, will be referred directly to the Munitions Board 
for necessary action whether generated internally within the Department of 
Defense or externally as a result of applicable regulations published by responsi- 
ble Federal agencies; and 

(b) The military departments, as the responsible agencies of the Department 
of Defense, to carry out all other Department of Defense conservation, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal matters. In the performance of this responsibility, the mili- 
tary departments are authorized to communicate directly with the administrator 
of the Federal agency involved or his authorized representatives. 

G. C. MARSHALL. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PoLicy ON CONSERVATION, UTILIZATION, AND 
, DisposaL OF MATS&RIEL 

1. Intent 

This document prescribes the basis Department of Defense policy governing 
the conservation, utilization, and disposal of matériel for uniform implementation 
by the military departments. The basic instructions and authorities contained 
herein implement the laws and regulations established by Congress or responsible 
executive agencies concerning conservation, utilization, and disposal of matériel 
which are applicable wholly or in part to the Department of Defense. Matériel 
as used herein includes raw and semiprocessed materials, end items, and personal 
property, but excludes real property and related personalty. 


2. Conservation of matériel 

The Department of Defense will participate in and contribute to the conserva- 
tion prerans ordered by the President to obtain military requirements for na- 
tional security with maximum effectiveness, but with the least impact upon and 
disruption of the civilian economy. To support this conservation program, each 
military department will: 

(a) Develop, establish, and operate detailed conservation programs to prevent 
loss, deterioration, or waste of matériel. 

(b) Adapt and effect National Production Authority regulations in collabora- 
tion with the other military departments to insure uniform results. 

(c) Aggressively pursue a program of supply discipline and economy. 

(d) Prohibit the inclusion within the military distribution systems of raw or 
semiprocessed critical and strategic materials, or those listed as expected to be- 
come critical, beyond the minimum required working levels, when such materials 
are available from commercial sources. 
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(e) Require maximum use of alternate noncritical materials, whether or not 
critical materials are available, for the procurement, manufacture, and mainte- 
nance of matériel, and for prototype development and productions design of new 
end items prior to mass production. This policy does not restrict the use of 
strategic or critical materials for research purposes only. 

(f) Limit inventory levels of matériel, and maintain essential controls and 
accountability systems to prevent accumulations of end items and materials 
which exceed minimum requirements. 

(g) Furnish maximum contribution of excess strategic and critical materials 
wherever located, including that obtained from scrap and salvage, which meet 
the specifications of the stockpiling program of the Munitions Board, and recom- 
mend amendments, additions, or deletions to the list of materials determined by 
the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical. 

(hk) Recommend any measures, policies, programs, or actions to the Munitions 
Board for adoption which will support the Department of Defense conservation 
program. 

8. Utilization of matériel 

The provisions of this paragraph are designed to provide maximum utilization 
of available matériel within the Department of Defense. Utilization programs 
consistent with these provisions will be promoted by each military department so 
as to obtain uniform results. 

(a) Matériel under the control of each military department, including contrac- 
tor inventory, will be continuously surveyed for internal redistribution when no 
longer required by a holding activity. Available excess matériel within the mili- 
tary departments or other Federal agencies will be redistributed and _ utilized 
whenever possible to reduce new procurement. 

(6) Current replacement, obsolescence, and maintenance standards, programs, 
and schedules will be reviewed to maintain matériel in the maximum serviceable 
condition, and will be modified to conform with Department of Defense directives. 

(c) Matériel for emergency supply support between the military departments 
will be transferred from operating stocks within each department in accordance 
with Department of Defense directives. 

(d) Current utilization policies and practices governing economically reparable 
matériel will be reviewed to assure that maximum repair, overhaul, or modifica- 
tion of reparable matériel is accomplished prior to procurement of new matériel. 

(e) An aggressive program of standardization and simplication of matériel will 
be vigorously pursued within and between the military departments to support 
and implement the Munitions Board standardization and cataloging programs. 


4. Disposal of matériel 


The provisions of this paragraph will control the disposition of matériel, in- 
cluding contractor inventory, determined to be excess or surplus to the require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 

(a) Excess matériel-disposal standards.—Matériel listed as exceptions under 
section 7g, General Services Administration Personal Property Management 
Regulation No. 3, Revised, is designated nonreportable, excess matériel; all other 
excess matériel is designated as reportable excess. Nonreportable excess matériel 
will be released by the military departments and reportable excess matériel will 
be released by the Surplus Materials Division. Matériel being released must 
fulfill the requirements of one or more of the following applicable standards prior 
to release: 

(1) Matériel is not required to meet current operating needs and approved 
logistic plans and programs of the Department of Defense. 

(2) Matériel has been determined to be obsolescent or obsolete and its 
continued use would have an adverse effect on the conduct of military 
operations. 

(3) Matériel is unserviceable and is not economical to repair for continued 
use within the Department of Defense. 

(4) Matériel becomes scrap or waste and cannot be used within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(5) Matériel in stock which would deteriorate and completely lose its value 
to the Department of Defense if further retained. 

(b) Surplus matériel disposal directives.—All Department of Defense matériel 
determined to be surplus will be disposed of in accordance with Public Law 152, 
8ist Congress, the applicable General Services Administration Personal Property 
Management Regulations, Office of Price Stabilization Ceiling Price Regulations, 
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National Production Authority Orders and Regulations, and other pertinent laws 
and regulations. 

(c) Disposal of domestic excess and surplus matériel—This paragraph pertains 
specifically to the disposal of available Department of Defense excess and surplus 
matériel, including contractor inventory, located only in the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, which matériel will 
be designated as domestic excess and surplus. 

(1) Department of Defense central screening activity: The Surplus Mater- 
ials Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Department of the Navy, is 
the designated Department of Defense central coordinating activity for the 
reporting, screening, and redistribution of reportable excess matériel within 
the Department of Defense. This Division is delegated authority to screen 
and report reportable matériel excess to the needs of the Department of De- 
fense to General Services Administration after maximum redistribution has 
been effected. in addition, this Division will receive reports of matériel 
excess from other Federal agencies for screening and redistribution within the 
Department of Defense, and will release such reports listing matériel not 
required by the Department of Defense. 

(2) Nonreportable matériel: Nonreportable matériel need not be reported 
as excess to the Surplus Materials Division unless directed by the Department 
of Defense. Contractor inventory matériel, other than that specified in 
section 18b, General Services Administration Personal Property Manavement 
Regulation No. 3, Revised, will be considered as nonreportable matériel,and 
will be disposed of as such. Disposal of matériel in accordance with section 
7g and Office of Price Stabilization and National Production Authority Regu- 
lations will not be accomplished until screened to the maximum practical 
extent, either on a local geographical area basis or department-wide as appro- 
priate for the matériel concerned, for maximum utilization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other Federal agencies. Each military department is 
hereby designated as final authority to determine matériel to be classified for 
reasons of national security. 

(3) Transfers: Excess matériel, except for that financed by working capital 
funds, will be transferred between the military departments without reim- 
bursement or transfers of funds for the matériel concerned. Excess matériel 
financed by a working capital fund may be transferred without reimburse- 
ment at the discretion of the transferring department. Packing, handling, 
crating, transportation, and other identifiable accessorial charges attribut- 
able to transfers of excess matériel between the military departments 
will be borne by the receiving department except where such charges 
are (a) waived by the transferring department, (b) merely incidental 
to normal operations of the transferring department, (c) identifiable in budget 
programs of the transferring department. Amounts to be billed for accesso- 
rial charges will be either actual or estimated costs and will be subject to prior 
negotiation between the departments concerned. Transfers of excess ma- 
tériel between the Department of Defense and other Federal agencies will be 
governed by the provisions of General Services Administration personal 
property management regulations and other pertinent directives. 

(4) Retail sales: The military departments are hereby authorized to sell, 
at fixed prices, quantities of surplus scrap and salvage items (i. e., kindling 
wood, bottles, boxes, used oil, ete.) which would not be usable by other Federal 
agencies. Disposals under this authority will be considered as a form of 
negotiated sale under the provisions of section 17c (6) of General Services 
Administration Personal Property Management Regulation No. 3, Revised, 
provided the quantities involved do not, in any one sale, exceed a reasonable 
recovery value of $500 and, provided further, that the cost of disposing of 
the same, by competitive bid, would be excessive or interfere with the orderly 
disposal of such items. In order to protect the interests of the Government, 
the military departments will exercise strict control over the use of this 
authority. 

(d) Disposal of foreign excess matériel—This paragraph pertains specifically to 
available Department of Defense excess matériel, including contractor inventory, 
located only outside of the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, which matériel will be designated as foreign excess 
matériel. Disposals of such matériel will be effected in accordance with policy 
guidance furnished by the Department of State as well as the governing provisions 
of title IV, Public Law 152, EFighty-first Congress, Office of Price Stabilization 
regulations and National Production Authority orders and regulations. 
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(1) Sereening of excess matériel: Matériel excess to an activity or installa- 
tion within an overseas command will be screened to the maximum practical 
extent for redistribution and utilization within the command. Matérie| 
excess to the needs of the command and identifiable as nonreportable (par. 4a) 
may be disposed of as foreign excess by the holding activity. All other ma- 
tériel excess to the needs of the command will be reported to the Surplus 
Materials Division. This Division will be allowed a 90-day screening period 
subsequent to the date of the report to effect redistribution and utilization of 
such excess within the Department of Defense. Matériel which is not re- 
distributed within the screening period may be disposed of as foreign excess 
by the holding activity. 

(2) Critical and strategic materials: Critical and strategic materials which 
meet the requirements of the stockpiling program of the Munitions Board 
and are excess to the needs of the holding activity, will be reported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of War Assets Administration Regulation No. 17 
and will be held for disposition instructions. 

(3) Controlled and regulated items: Matériel which is on controlled or 
regulated item lists and is excess to the needs of the holding activity, will be 
reported for disposition in accordance with instructions to be issued by the 
responsible military department. 

(4) Customs duties and taxes: The military departments will include a 
clause in each sales offering and contract with respect to customs duties, 
taxes, and similar charges which may be levied by foreign governments 
against disposals of foreign excess matériel, either against the purchaser or 
seller. This clause will provide that either the purchaser pay all such charges 
and furnish the disposal officer with copies of his receipts or other evidence 
of payment prior to release of the matériel to his possession, or that the 
military department will act as collector of such charges for the buyer and 
turn over the duties of taxes to the foreign government. In the event that 
the latter procedure is adopted by the military departments, accounting for 
the collection of duties or taxes owing to the foreign government coneerned 
will be coordinated with the disbursing officer of the nearest United States 
diplomatic or consular mission. At the discretion of each military depart- 
ment appropriate arrangements for disposals involving such charges will be 
made with the foreign government concerned in consultation either with the 
Department of State of the United States diplomatic or consular mission in 
the area in which such disposals are made. 


5. Recovery 

(a) Donated matériel—Matériel, previously donated by the military depart- 
ments and presently available, will be recaptured and returned to stock whenever 
such action is practicable and economical. 

(b) Previously sold matériel.— Matériel, previously sold as Government surplus 
to commercial establishments, will be purchased and returned to stock whenever 
such action is practicable and in the best interests of the Government. 


6. Performance reporting 

Each military department will complete DD Form 452, reports control symbol 
DD-5D-10, and forward one signed copy to the Surplus Materials Division not 
later than the 20th of the month following the end of the reporting quarter. This 
Division will prepare a consolidated Department of Defense report on Standard 
Form 121, reports control symbol GSA-—5, and forward to the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration not later than the end of the month following 
the end of the reporting quarter. 


ny 


?. Departmental instructions 

Instructions or regulations issued by the military departments to carry out 
this directive will be sent to the Chairman, Munitions Board, for information of 
the Board. 


8. Rescission of directives 
(a) The following memoranda issued by the Secretary of Defense are rescinded 
insofar as they pertain to matériel as defined herein (par. 1): ; 
(1) ‘Designation to dispose of surplus property pursuant to delegation 
by the Administrator of General Services to the Secretary of Defense,” July 
10, 1950. 
(2) “Utilization of matériel resources,’’ September 14, 1950. 
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(3) “Conservation and utilization of matériel,’”’ September 18, 1950, 
except for its enclosures, Department of Defense Replacement of Typewriters, 
which will remain effective until or unless separately rescinded. 

(b) All current directives issued by the military departments prior to the date 
of this document will apply except where they are inconsistent, in which case the 
provisions of this document will prevail. All directives issued subsequent to the 
date of the document will conform to the policies as prescribed herein. 


9. References 
Current applicable laws and regulations governing conservation, utilization, and 
disposal functions are listed as references in tab A. 


(Tab A—References) 


1. Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act, July 23, 1946. 
. War Assets Administration Regulation No. 17, Stockpiling of Strategic and 
Critical Materials, April 26, 1949. 
Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, June 30, 1949. 
. Public Law 774, Eighty-first Congress, Defense Production Act of 1950, 
September 8, 1950. 
. Department of State letter regarding title IV, Public Law 152, January 4, 1950. 
. General Services Administration Personal Property Management Regulation 
No. 3, Revised, Utilization of Excess Personal Property and Disposal of 
Surplus Personal Property, October 9, 1950. 
7. Memo from Management Committee, Establishment of an Integrated Organ- 
ization to Screen Excess Personal Property, June 12, 1950. 
8. Memo from Secretary of Defense, Department of}Defense Policy on Inter- 
departmental Supply Support, October 6, 1950. 
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$30,000,000 IDENTIFICATION AND PRESERVATION PROGRAM 
(Known in the Navy as programs 54 and 56) 


1. Program 54 includes the identification of war-ending materials and program 
56 includes the preservation of those items identified in program 54 which need 
preservation. The costs of these programs is offset by funds obtained from the 
sale of that part of the material which program 54 determines to be scrap, salvage 
or surplus. 

2. The following statistics are for the period beginning July 1, 1949, and ending 
June 30, 1951. It should be pointed out, however, that these programs did not 
really get underway until about the middle of calendar year 1950 as required 
personnel ceilings were not granted until March 1950. 





Navy Marine Corps 





(a) Generated from sales of serap, salvage and surplus (the total of these 
columns equals the allowed limitation of $30,000,000 which was gener- 
ated by Jan. 1, 1951. Since that date, the funds generated have re- 
verted to miscellanecus receipts and, therefore, are not available for 
offsetting additional expenses of either program 54 or 56). .__...-..-.-- 

(6) Total expenditures or obligations by June 30, 1951__._.-._--.---.------- 

(c) Balance to obligate, expend, or expire by June 30, 1951... -_----.------- 

(d) Measurement tons identified.__................------.--------.-------- 

(e) Value of material identified and retained___._..._.-...-..---- how 
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(f) Measurement tons disposed of as scrap, salvage, or surplus_---- gh 
(9) Measurement tons identified and taken into stock__..-._._.-.-. re 
(h) Measurement tons which will not be identified by June 30, 1951___.____ 
(i) Measurement tons preserved..............-----.---------------------- 
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(k) Measurement tons which will not be preserved by June 30, 1951_______- 
(1) Measurement tons of material which was to be preserved but which was 
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(m) Cost per measurement ton to identify__........----.------------- mae $7.88 | 
(n) Cost per measurement ton of initial preservation__..............------ | $19. 31 | $33. 00 
(0) Percentage completion of programs as of June 30, 1951: | | 
Identification program.__........--- SEO LES nid eee? 94 60 
Preservation program __.._- a nasa a as Bo ied te coleat aaah pA nome | 80 20 
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3. The Marine Corps has been greatly handicapped in the execution of these 
programs because of the Korean incident. The Marine Corps planned to utilize 
military personnel in many key positions but most of these men were withdrawn 
from the program because of the Korean incident. 


PROGRAM 54 


As of June 30, 1951, 1,204,408 measurement tons of roll-back and war ending 
stocks will have been identified under this program. This represents 94 percent 
of the program completed with a backlog of 74,052 measurement tons remaining 
to be processed. The value of the identified material retained within the supply 
system is approximately $981 million. 

Expenditures for program 54 are approximately $9,500,000. 


PROGRAM 56 


As of June 30, 1951, 750,900 measurement-tons of roll-back and war ending 
stocks will have been preserved under this program. One hundred ninety-two 
thousand two hundred and seventy-one measurement-tons were issued after being 
identified and prior to being preserved. This represents 80 percent of the program 
completed, including an estimated 23,000 measurement-tons to be generated from 
program 54. A backlog of 258,238 measurement-tons of material remain un- 
processed. The value of the material processed is approximately $750 million, 

Expenditures for program 56 are approximately $14,500,000. 


PROGRAMS 54-56 


A total of $9,500,000 has been spent on program 54 to get $981 million worth 
of material into the system or a return of $103 for every dollar invested and does 
not include the value of 222,816 measurement-tons of material identified as scrap, 
excess or surplus. 

A total of $14,500,000 has been spent on program 56 to preserve $750 million 
worth of material into the system or a return of $52 for every dollar invested. 


Juxy 13, 1951. 
Gen. Mark W. Cuark, 
Chief, Army Field Forces, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Dear GENERAL CLARK: Enclosed you will find the report of the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations entitled “Federal Supply Management (Military 
and Related Activities).’’ 

This report cites some of the inefficiencies in military procurement and the 
distribution of supplies and material. 

I trust that you will find the report interesting. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C, Bonner, Chairman. 


Army Fre.p Forcgs, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 
Fort Monroe, Va., July 19, 1951 
Hon. Herspert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I have received your letter of the 12th of July enclosing 
the report of the Subcommittee on Inter-Governmental Relations entitled ‘Fed- 
eral Supply Management (Military and Related Activities).” 

The comprehensive and continuous study of the management of Federal 
Supply being conducted by your committee is of great interest to me, especially 
in its concern with the programing of military procurement. Many of the 
economies visualized through unification of the military services have not been 
realized. It is hoped that the work of your committee may lead to greater bene- 
fits for all concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mark W. Cuark, 
General United States Army, 
Chief of Army Field Forces. 
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Juuy 13, 1951. 
Mr. BERNARD Barvucnu, 
597 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Barucn: Enclosed you will find the report of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-Governmental Relations entitled “Federal Supply Management (Military 
and Related Activities).” 

This report is critical of many of the practices in military procurement and the 
distribution of supplies and material. 

I trust you will find the report interesting. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman, 





New York 22, N. Y., July 26, 1951 
Hon. HERBERT C, BONNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: In Mr. Baruch’s absence, this is to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of July 18. He is in Europe at present, but will return about 
August 10. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. Boye. 


Juty 13, 1951. 
Gen. BreHon B. SoMERVELL, UniTED States Army, RETIRED, 
5130 Westminister Place, Pitisburgh, Pa. 

Dear GENERAL SOMERVELL: Enclosed you will find the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-Governmental Relations entitled ‘‘Federal Supply Management 
(Military and Related Activities).”’ 

This report cites some of the inefficiencies in military procurement and the dis- 
tribution of supplies and material. 

I trust that you will find the report interesting. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT CC. BONNER, Chairman. 


Koprers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17, 1981. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN BONNER: Thank you very much indeed for taking the 
trouble to send me a copy of your report on ‘‘Federal Supply Management 
(Military and Related Activities)’’. 

This is highly interesting and I wish you every success in your efforts to improve 
the logistical organization and performance of the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely, 
BREHON SOMERVELL. 


Jury 20, 1951. 
Mr. BreHon SOMERVELL, 
President, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Somerve tt: I thank you very much for your letter of July 17. 

Sometimes I wonder whether or not my effort and the effort of my committee 
is wasted. I say this for the reason that the armed services offer such strong 
resistance to any move which would bring about efficiency and economy in their 
ranks. They are all fine men, but they simply want to go their individual ways, 
spending and wasting as they see fit. 

With best wishes and thanks for your comment on the recent report, I am 

Sincerely, 


HERBERT C. BONNER. 
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Juxy 20, 1951. 
Mr. Lovurs JoHnson, 
317 Buckhannon Road, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Dear Mr. Jounson: I am enclosing a copy of the “Field Conferences on 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities).’”’ You will note 
in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy of the report which 
was developed is included. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments unanimously 
approved the subcommittee report. I think you will find it well worth reading 

Any comment you may care to make to me would be much appreciated. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


WasuinetTon, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Herpert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ConGreEssMAN: I appreciate your sending on for me a copy of the 
Field Conferences on Federal Renate Management (Military and Relsted 
Activities) .”’ 

I am sure I will find it well worth reading, and look forward to doing so with 
much interest. 

With appreciation for your thoughtfulness, and kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis JOHNSON. 


Juty 20, 1951. 
Mr. WattTEeR F. Downey, 
Regional Director, General Services Administration, 
250 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Downey: Enclosed is a copy of the printed testimony of our recent 
subcommittee visit at your installation. 
You will note in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy 
of the report which was developed is included. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BonneER, Chairman. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, Recon II, 
New York 18, N. Y., July 24,°1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR Mr. Bonner: Receipt is acknowledged of a copy of the printed testimony 
of your recent subcommittee visit to this region, enclosing a copy of the report 
which your committee developed. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for your kindness in sending this 
document to me as it will enable me to more fully understand the intent of the 
Congress in the interpretation of Public Law 152 and subsequent laws that have 
been enacted affecting General Services Administration. 

I enjoyed the visit of your subcommittee which was highly instructive, and I 
feel that the best interests of the Government were well served by your visit 
here. 

With kindest regard, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Water F. Downey, 
Regional Director. 
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: Jury 20, 1951. 
Brig. Gen. H. L. Pecr Ham, 
Commanding General, New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 
111 East Sixteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
DraR GENERAL Peckuam: Enclosed is a copy of the printed testimony of our 
recent subcommittee visits at your installation. 
You will note in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy 
of the report which was developed is included. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman. 


New YorK QUARTERMASTER PROCUREMENT AGENCY, 
Unitep States Army, 
New York, N. Y., August 1, 1981. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Many thanks for your letter of July 20 enclosing a copy 
of the printed testimony taken by your subcommittee on the occasion of its 
recent visit to this agency. 

I have reviewed with much interest the testimony with respect to the opera- 
tions of the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency as well as the testi- 
mony taken at the Navy clothing depot in Brooklyn and at the Navy purchasing 
office in this building. I hope to round out the picture by reading the rest of 
the volume as soon as time will permit. 

The facts and figures presented in the book are of great interest to me. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, H. L. P 
. L. Pecruam, 


Rrigadier General, United States Army, Commanding. 


HovsrE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1961. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BonneER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Expenditures, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Thanks for your letter of July 7 enclosing copy of House 
Report 658, ‘‘Federal Supply Management.” Have looked the report over and 
find it very informative and appreciate reference to excellent scrutiny of govern- 
mental functions by the Committee on Appropriations, 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE Cannon, Chairman. 


Jury 20, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Frank A. HEILEMAN, 
The Chief of Transportation, Room 1846, Building T-7, 
Gravelly Point, Va. 

Dear GENERAL HerLeMAN: I am enclosing a copy of the ‘Field Conferences on 
Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities).” You will note 
in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy of the report which 
was developed is included. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments unanimously 
approved the subcommittee report. I think you will find it well worth reading. 

Any unofficial comment you may care to make to me off the record would be 
much appreciated. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Orrice Or THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I wish to thank you for the copy of the publication Field 
Conferences on Federal Supply Management (Military and Related Activities), 
which you transmitted to me with your letter of July 20, 1951. The scope of the 
inquiry has been extremely broad and revealing. 

All of the conclusions and recommendations on subjects pertaining to the 
activities of the Transportation Corps have been brought to the attention of my 
staff. 

I concur heartily in the subcommittee’s conclusion for the need of an improved 
program of traffic management. The specific recommendations and comments 
which will follow after the detailed study in this field has been completed will be 
of great interest to me. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. A. HEILEMAN, 
Major General, United States of America, 
Chief of Transportation. 


Juty 20, 1951. 
Rear Adm. STEPHEN R. Epson, 
Officer in Charge, United States Naval Clothing Depot, 
Third Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear ApmIRAL Epson: Enclosed is a copy of the printed testimony of our 
recent subcommittee visit at your installation. 
You will note in the latter part of the bound volume of the testimony a copy of 
the report which was developed is included. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Hersert C. Bonner, Chairman. 


Unirep States Nava Activities, NEw YorK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 14, 1961. 
Hon. Herspert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Bonner Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Thank you very much for the printed testimony of the 
visit of your subcommittee. 

I am sure the efforts of your committee will materially contribute toward im- 
provement in the efficiency of the armed services supply activities. 

I will be detached in the near future for duty in the Office of Naval Material as 
Director of the Procurement Policy Division and will follow with interest the 
results of your work. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. R. Epson, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1961. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chariman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I have read with much interest the report on Federal Sup- 
ply Management enclosed in your letter of July 20, 1951. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to comment on portions of this document. , . 

Supply discipline has been a subject of continuing concern to my office. Un- 
remitting efforts have been made to insure that the Quartermaster Corps buys 
only what is actually required and makes the most effective use of all Govern- 
ment property on hand. Furthermore, I have constantly urged that appropriate 
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administrative pressure be brought to insure utmost conservation of all supplies 
in the field. You may be assured that every effort will be made to achieve con- 
stant improvement in this respect. 

I do not regard the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency as overstaffed 
when the important functions of this agency and the size of its operations are 
taken into consideration. It has been my constant policy that the staffing of this 
agency, as well as that of all other elements of the Quartermaster Corps, must be 
at all times strictly commensurate with the workload. Thus, when the workload 
at New York decreased in the fiscal year 1950, I immediately directed a survey 
with the result that the personnel was reduced approximately 33 percent. Sub- 
sequently, however, the general stepping-up in our defense effort involved a 
tremendous increase in procurement activities which necessarily resulted in in- 
creases in personnel. It is hoped that the situation will eventually be stabilized 
and permit additional review with adjustments downward wherever possible. 

The Quartermaster Corps is sensitive to the impact of military buying upon 
the civilian economy. While our first consideration must always be the prompt 
and adequate supply of troops, particularly when combat operations are involved, 
continuing efforts are made to minimize the effect of Quartermaster purchases 
upon the civilian market. For example, at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
the Army had little more than a 3-month supply of black pepper on hand, which 
was considerably short of the normal supply. Pepper procurement had been kept 
at a minimum pending the harvesting of pepper crops in India and the Dutch 
East Indies. With the start of hostilities in Korea black pepper stocks were 
completely exhausted, and the Quartermaster Corps was forced to make imme- 
diate purchases to cover actual Army needs. 

It has been my constant endeavor to insure maximum efficiency of operations 
with the least possible expense. I recognize, of course, that in any large activity, 
such as the Quartermaster Corps, satisfactory performance necessitates continuous 
self-examination and review. You may be assured that your subcommittee’s 
report will be regarded as a valuable aid in this process. To this end, it is now 
being circulated among key members of my staff with instructions to study 
carefully all applicable findings and recommendations. 

Your thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of the transcript of testimony is 
sincerely appreciated. I am sure that we join in the desire to see that all Quarter- 
master operations are conducted with maximum efficiency and economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. FELDMAN, 
Major General, USA, 
The Quartermaster General. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: I have your letter of August 27, 1951, requesting a state- 
ment as to what programs or activities have been or will be undertaken with 
respect to the improvement of supply management in the Department of Defense, 
particularly as such programs or activities are affected by the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Office of the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 

Before commenting upon the specific aspects of this problem in which the 
Office of the Comptroller is engaged, I think it might be helpful to your committee 
if I were to develop the background of the organizational relationships and 
responsibilities of the several agencies in the Department of Defense in the func- 
tional area of supply management. 

The National Security Act of 1947, which established the National Military 
Establishment and the Office of Secretary of Defense, stated that it was the intent 
of Congress in enacting the legislation ‘‘to provide three military departments, 
separately administered, for the operation and administration of the Army, the 
Navy (including naval aviation and the United States Marine Corps), and the 
Air Force with their assigned combat and service components; to provide for their 
authoritative coordination and unified direction under civilian control of the 
Secretary of Defense, but not to merge them * * *.”’ This same act charged 
the Munitions Board with responsibility for coordination of the procurement, 
production, and distribution plans and activities of the military departments; 
industrial mobilization planning; assignment of procurement responsibility ; deter- 
mination of procurement priorities and maintenance of proper correlation of 
military requirements with the civilian economy. 
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The National Security Act Amendments of 1949, enacted August 10, 1949, 
provided for two changes of substance. It strengthened and clarified the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense and outlined an over-all fiscal organization and 
structure. Incidentally, the act provided for the inclusion of the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Office of the Secretary of Defense as well 
as other associated agencies under a new executive department, the Department 
of Defense, in lieu of the former organization known as the National Military 
Establishment. 

The over-all fiscal organization and fiscal structure authorized by the amend- 
ments to the act were included as title IV. The fiscal amendments were the 
result of a long and careful study of the requirements for an over-all fiscal structure 
and for the correction of the fiscal deficiencies pointed out by the Hoover Com- 
mission. Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt, who was one of the architects of the original 
National Security Act, headed the study group whose recommendations emerged 
from Senator Byrd’s subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee as title [V 
and were reported by that committee of the Senate as having the wholehearted 
support of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the Comptroller General, Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
and other fiscal authorities both in and out of Government. 

Title IV of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949 contains provisions 
which are designed to place the operations of the Department of Defense on a 
sound budgetary and fiscal-management basis and provide the means for three 
departments—separately administered by their respective Secretaries—to work 
together, under the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of Defense, 
as a team on fiscal matters in the achievement of the desired goals of economy 
and efficiency. In order to assist the Secretary of Defense in achieving these 
chiontives, there was established the Office of the Comptroller, Department of 

efense. 

Efficient supply management is an integral part of sound budgetary and fiscal 
management. The Office of the Comptroller, therefore, has a direct interest 
therein, although under both the act and the amendments primary responsibility 
in this particular field is placed upon the three military departments for operation 
and administration of the respective supply systems, and responsibility for 
coordination and unified direction, particularly in the matériel aspects of the 
problem, is assigned to the Munitions Board, all, of course, subject to the authority 
and direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

Turning now to the specific subject matter of your letter, there is no question 
of the importance of supply accounting, and we are in accord with the sub- 
committee’s recommendation that improvement should be speeded up in the 
interest of achieving more efficient supply management. I believe that it would 
be well at this point to review briefly the status and progress of supply and 
property accounting in the three military Departments. 

For many years, the Navy has accounted for property in terms of dollars as 
well as quantities and, in the main, the basic outlines of the Navy property- 
accounting system existed before the National Security Act amendments. During 
World War II, property was accounted for both in items and dollars in the conti- 
nental United States. Although dollar accounting was discontinued for the 
duration of the war in some oversea and afloat activities, it was reinstated imme- 
diately following the war. The taking up in property accounts of the roll-backs 
of materials returned from oversea bases was & gigantic task, but this is now 
substantially complete. In addition, some improvements have been made in 
the basic system so that the financial accounts now reflect transactions and 
balances both by cognizant bureau and property class. These changes have all 
been directed to the objective of increasing the usefulness of the accounts for 
supply management. 

As you know, the Navy has utilized a working-capital (stock) fund to finance 
the acquisition of standard stock and common-use-type items and certain resale 
activities for many years. The Navy’s stock fund has stood the test of two 
world wars and the subsequent demobilization periods. Within the past 2 years, 
the accounting has been improved through a new pricing policy prescribed by my 
office for stock-fund operations. This new policy is based upon the replacement- 
cost principle. Adoption of this policy has brought about an improvement in 
the accounting for and reporting on losses and gains—information that is vital to 
effective supply management. 

In the case of the Army, there has been a system of property accounting in 
terms of quantities only; and, although there are minor differences in the systems 
of the several technical services, the purposes of quantity material control have 
been effectively served particularly through the depot level. Recently an effort 
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has been made by the Army logistics staff and the Army Comptroller’s office to 
determine the proper principles for the application of financial accounting in the 
depot supply systems. Several tests of financial property accounting at the 
stock control and depot level have been or are now being conducted with the 
objective of developing a uniform and effective pattern for application throughout 
the Army. There is also some work under way sponsored by both the Logisties 
Staff and the Army Comptroller to account for property in both quantities and 
dollars at the post, camp, and station levels with pilot operations now in process. 

One of the most important advances in property accounting in the Army was 
brought about through the establishment of the Clothing and Equipage Division 
of the Army Stock Fund as of 1 July 1951. The application of the working- 
capital type of funding requires that inventories and property transactions be 
accounted for in monetary terms as well as quantities and accordingly a modern 
accrual system of accounting for clothing and equipage items has been installed 
and is in operation in the Office of the Quartermaster General. Although stock- 
fund operations in the Army are now limited in scope, they will provide a pattern 
which can be extended into other areas as rapidly as the working-capital method 
of financing is accepted and applied to other matériel categories and extended to 
other echelons of the Army supply system. 

Within the past 2 years the Air Force has installed a mechanized quantitative 
accounting and reporting system at supply depots to improve the speed and 
accuracy with which data are developed for inventory control purposes. There 
has been no major change in the manual system of accounting in terms of quan- 
tities at the wing-base level. Work remains to be done in the incorporation of such 
inventory data with those of supply depots for over-all improvement in supply 
management. In July 1950, the Air Force started a stock-fund operation for 
financing personal-clothing-supply operations, coinciding with the full implemen- 
tation of the system under which enlisted men receive a monetary allowance for 
clothing in lieu of being furnished clothing in kind. Clothing sales stores have 
been established at air bases with a modernized accounting system on the accrual 
basis reflecting all clothing transactions and inventories in monetary terms. 

A directive of the Secretary of Defense, May 31, 1951, on “Objectives and 
Procedures for Military Procurement’ charged the Munitions Board, in conjunc- 
tion with the Office of the Comptroller, with responsibility for an effective review 
of the methods and adequacy of the inventory-control systems and procedures 
maintained by each military Department. To accomplish this, a Supply Systems 
Study Project has been established in which the Comptroller is represented by an 
Assistant Project Director. In the conduct of this project, it will be our purpose 
to see that proper consideration is given to the accounting, budgetary and fiscal 
aspects of the inventory-control studies undertaken and that improvements in 
these areas are made in consonance with the other changes recommended. 

The scope of the Supply Systems Study Project is very broad and its potential 
for improvement of supply management is great. Under this project, priority 
study will be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single military Department 
the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot storage and issue, 
and maintenance of common categories of supplies. The medical and dental 
category is to have first priority. 

In these aspects of supply accounting, including the installation or extension of 
stock-fund financing, the Office of the Comptroller has furnished policy guidance 
and direction and in some cases has actively participated in the development work. 
Regulations governing stock-fund operations are now being developed for early 
release. We also propose to prescribe uniform principles, standards, and policies 
for accounting for and reporting on stores of inventories that are not financed 
under stock funds. In all these efforts, we are concerned first and foremost with 
the effectiveness of the product from the standpoint of supply management. 

While the foregoing would indicate that substantial progress has been made, 
we are not satisfied. Because of the magnitude of the task a considerable period 
of time will elapse before the principal elements will be completed. To the extent, 
however, that qualified and experienced personnel are obtained the work will be 
speeded. 

Closely related to supply management are the industrial and commercial-type 
operations. The primary responsibility for fostering the use of working-capital 
(industrial) funds in the financing of these operations, as authorized under title 
IV of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, rests in the Office of the 
Comptroller. Regulations governing the use of industrial funds for such opera- 
tions were issued a year ago and since then we have been vigorously pursuing the 
conversion of industrial and commercial-type establishments to industrial fund 
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financing. In this effort we have been supported by the military Departments 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Comptroller General, with the result that the 
following installations have either been converted to industrial funds, are in the 
process of conversion, or are scheduled by the military Departments for such 
action during the present fiscal year: 
Department of the Army: 

Picatinny Arsenal 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal 

Manufacturing Division, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 

St. Louis Printing Plant 

Detroit Arsenal 

Pine Bluff Arsenal 

idgewood Arsenal 

Manufacturing Division, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 

Alaska Communication System 

Ogden Printing Plant 
Department of the Navy: 

Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa. 

Military Sea Transportation Service 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Naval Clothing Depot (Manufacturing) 

Defense Printing Service, Washington 

Field Printing Plants 

Naval Research Laboratory 
Department of the Air Force: San Antonio Printing Plant 

In addition, the Navy expects during the fiscal year to add one additional 
ordnance plant, one ordnance laboratory, and one shipyard, although the locations 
have not yet been selected. The Air Force is also considering the application of 
industrial-fund financing to an airplane overhaul and rebuild operation. 

It is our firm conviction that we should extend industrial-fund financing and 
accounting as rapidly as possible to operations of an industrial or commercial 
nature which qualify under established criteria. Operating under industrial 
funds, we can apply businesslike methods of administration and management, 
including commercial-type budgeting and modern cost accounting, to obtain more 
adequate financial management. 

I am fully in accord with the recommendation of the subcommittee that we 
should not establish or retain commercial-type operations in competition with 
private business where we can obtain the goods or services when and as needed 
without excessive cost. In those instances where industrial or commercial-type 
activities are financed by industrial funds, modern cost-accounting systems will, 
for the first time, permit us to develop factual and constructive cost differentials 
under accepted accounting standards, and put us in a position to .determine 
whether retention of the activity is justified. There are, of course, criteria 
other than costs differentials that must be considered in the establishment or 
retention of industrial or commercial-type activities, such as the preservation of 
skills or arts which otherwise might be lost; the use of the activity as a training 
school for personnel who are to be sent to oversea areas to conduct similar opera- 
tions; the preservation of commercial capacity for more important military items; 
and the conduct of research and development or testing activities, 

While this program is still in a relatively early stage, the benefits to be obtained 
through the medium of utilizing business practices in governmental operations are 
already clearly apparent and it is now obvious that economy and efficiency in 
such operations will be tremendously increased. 

In other ways new developments in fiscal policies and procedures permit 
improvement in supply management. For example, in June 1949, which was 
actually prior to the enactment of the amendments to the National Security Acts 
the Office of the Comptroller developed a directive prescribing uniform policies 
and procedures for the determination and financing of charges arising from cross- 
servicing operations, utilizing the best of the fiscal methods that were then avail- 
able. The regulations that were issued by the military Departments pursuant to 
this directive were one of the first major steps under unification to promote cross- 
servicing and simplify procedures. Before this time, cross-servicing was very 
limited, which may have been due in some measure to obstacles in routine fiscal 
procedures. . 

Later, within the legislative framework of title IV of the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949, this Office, together with the Comptroller elements in 
the military Departments, developed procedures whereby one Department may 
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disburse funds for another and reimbursements are made immediately available 
when received for work done or supplies furnished by one Department for another. 
There are still improvements to be made in the financial procedures incident to 
cross-servicing and single-service procurement, but generally there are now no 
real obstacles to smooth fiscal operations incident to this type of interdepartmental 
relationship. 

Over a year ago, regulations were issued covering the operation of management 
funds, which were also authorized as a financing medium under title 1V. The 
use of management funds provides a simplified means of administering and 
accounting for financial transactions of either a continuing or a one-time nature 
which are for the benefit of more than one appropriation where the charge cannot 
be readily allocated at the time it is incurred. In my opinion the use of manage- 
ment funds has greatly facilitated the joint use of facilities and the prosecution 
of many joint projects. I also believe that under techniques which are now 
being developed, management funds may prove to be extremely helpful in the 
further simplification of single-service procurement operations. 

I have previously mentioned the operations of the Navy stock fund and the 
recent establishment of stock funds in the Air Force and the Army. Where this 
type of working-capital fund is used to finance procurement of supplies, there 
are no fiscal problems incident to supplying material on a cross-service basis since 
the customer services budget for their needs and reimburse the stock fund when 
supplies are issued. Similarly, the use of industrial funds in the financing of 
industrial or commercial-type activities, as referred to previously in this letter, 
simplifies the fiscal and accounting problems arising from the furnishing of services 
from such establishments on a cross-service basis. 

Late in the calendar year 1950, the Munitions Board in collaboration with 
representatives of this office initiated a review of the principal matériel require- 
ments and the scheduling of production for major items of procurement. At 
the outset, there were selected for this review a limited number of items on which 
the anticipated requirements represented approximately 50 percent of the dollars 
estimates for all hard goods procurement. Following the Secretary of Defense 
directive of May 31, 1951, on ““Objectives and Procedures for Military Procure- 
ment,’’ the item coverage for production scheduling was expanded to 75 percent 
of the total dollar value of such procurement. 

Briefly, the procedures adopted require the military departments to justify 
their calculation of requirements for each of the specified items in terms of Korean 
consumption, initial equipment for active and reserve forces, peacetime con- 
sumption and appropriate levels of supply to support both the Korean operation 
and peacetime activities. Estimates are also included for war and mobilization 
reserves and, after gross requirements are established, the on-hand and on-order 
quantities are subtracted to arrive at the net requirements figure. After review, 
a decision is reached as to what portion of the estimates for war and mobilization 
reserves shall be authorized over and above the quantities required for peacetime 
and Korean operations. The approved net requirements are then translated into 
production schedules which have as an objective the orderly and balanced phasing 
of procurement action. The schedules are reviewed in the light of present and 
future impact on industry with a view toward eliminating peaks and valleys in 
production and military demand and maintaining a broad industrial base which 
will be capable of rapid expansion in the case of all-out war. 

The military departments are required to adhere to the approved schedules 
in all procurement operations and in all funding operations in support thereof, 
with reasonable latitude for month-to-month variations between planned pro- 
curement and actual deliveries. Such schedules are also used by this office in 
budget review procedures and in the allocation and apportionment of procurement 
funds to the military departments. 

The program described for hard goods has been applied with some modification 
to soft goods procurement as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense directive 
cited. Controls have been established to assure that not more than one-third 
of the procurement objectives for any one year shall be contracted for delivery 
within a single quarter if the total yearly procurement objective exceeds $2 
million for an item. Soft goods procurement will be geared to and phased with 
related items of hard goods and schedules will be periodically reviewed for con- 
sistency between soft goods and related hard goods. 

In conjunction with the Munitions Board, we have also taken action as required 
by the directive to establish joint committees which are now actively examining 
the programing and procurement procedures for certain special categories such 
as hand tools, lumber, petroleum, woolen and cotton goods, and facilities. On 
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the basis of recommendations from these committees, such action as is necessary 
to insure that controls are adequate will be taken by the Munitions Board and 
this office. 

The task of reorganizing the fiscal affairs of the Department of Defense, includ- 
ing those relating to supply management, is exceedingly complex, as I am sure 
the members of your committee will appreciate. Generally, however, substantia] 
progress has been made throughout the Department of Defense since the enact- 
ment of the National Security Act Amendments in August 1949 and the drafting 
of title IV of that act. In the intervening period the groundwork has been laid 
for more rapid acceleration of the program and certain pilot installations have 
been made, particularly in the field of industrial and commercial-type activities, 
which will serve as guides in future installations. The accomplishments during 
this period would not have been possible without the wholehearted support of the 
Burtau of the Budget and the Comptroller General of the United States. 

As evidence of the existing close working relationships, the committee may be 
interested in the following excerpt from a letter from the Comptroller General 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Armed Services, Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States Senate, dated August 28, 1951: 

“Actual experience in working with the Department of Defense has shown the 
wisdom and intrinsic soundness of the National Security Act Amendments of 
1949. We have worked closely with the Department in the development of the 
implementing action, including the establishment of industrial and stock funds 
and the regulations and accounting procedures. I do not in any sense mean to 
imply that perfection has been achieved or that there are not certain deficiencies 
in connection with what has been accomplished to date. Certain temporary 
compromises and partial measures have had to be employed. I believe, however, 
that what has already been done is of tremendous significance in terms of the 
achievement of ultimate goals and that it has laid a sound foundation for accel- 
erated progress in the future. Of particular dignificance are the industrial fund 
regulations which were developed in the Office of the Defense Comptroller and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Defense. These regulations provide asound 
framework for the development of vastly improved accounting and budgeting 
methods for manufacturing and industrial op2rations. Representatives of my 
office were in close touch with the development of these regulations. Various 
prototype installations of the revised system of accounting have been authorized 
and started under provisions of these regulations. There are now in process of 
final development similar regulations governing the operations of stock funds 
which, I believe, will result in substantial improvements and elimination of some 
of the existing deficiencies in the operation‘of such funds.” 

I have commented only on those matters in which the Office of the Comptroller 
has a direct interest and a major responsibility. As stated in the first part of 
this letter, there is hardly an aspect of supply management in which this Office 
does not have a collateral or indirect interest which requires some action or effort 
from time to time. The Comptroller General, I believe, stated it correctly when 
he said that perfection had not been achieved but that a sound foundation had 
been laid for accelerated progress in the future. Qualified personnel and time 
to do the job are all that are needed to achieve our common objectives. 


Sincerely, 
W. J. McNEIL. 


Untrtep Loaistic Suprort oF THE UNITED States ARMED SERVICES 


(Prepared under the direction of Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, GSC, Director of Service, 
Supply and Procurement, War Department General Staff by Maj. Robin 
Elliott, GSC, January 10, 1947) 

It is the purpose of this presentation to discuss a few of the service, supply and 
procurement activities of the Army during World War II, to describe some of the 
waste inherent in the present system of separate service-and-supply support of 
the armed services, and to indicate some of the improvements and economies 
obtainable under a unified supply and service establishment. 

The necessity for unity of command in active operations has been amply demon- 
strated and is universally accepted. The blaze of publicity accorded to combat 
operations high lighted the necessity for teamwork between all combat elements 
of the armed services. The outstanding results achieved by unity of purpose 
under positive command direction speak for themselves. The results of unified 
command in service, supply, and procurement activities can be just as outstanding; 
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the need is fully as urgent. Unfortunately, these logistic activities are less glam- 
orous, and therefore less susceptible to widespread publicity. They are, therefore, 
less widely understood. 

- It is not generally clear, for example, that unity of command within a theater 
of operations during World War II did not likewise mean integration of supply 
and service activities. Unified operational command overseas during the war 
did not, and could not, combine these services. Service and supply for our 
fighting men is the end result of a procurement and distribution network which 
of necessity is integrated from the factory through the distribution system of the 
country, the ports of embarkation, the sea and air transport system, and the 
theater of operations logistic organization to the man in combat. Differences 
between the Army and Navy in basic supply procedures, in forms and methods 
of paper work, in nomenclature and specifications at home made unification of 
supply and service in theaters of operations impossible. It will never be possible 
until a unified Department of Armed Forces lays the groundwork and standardizes 
common policies and procedures. 

The normal concept of the Armed Forces renders difficult the development of a 
proper picture of a single Department of the Armed Forces. When we think of 
the Navy, we think of ships; when we think of the Air Forces, we visualize bombers 
and fighter planes; when we think of the Army, the combat infantryman, tank 
and artilleryman come to mind. These mental pictures unconsciously focus our 
attention upon the differences between the services rather than upon their under- 
lying sameness. Let us consider where the differences actually begin. 

Basically the armed services are made up of individuals. Whether a man is a 
soldier, a sailor, or the pilot of a pursuit plane, he must eat, he must wear clothes, 
he must be sheltered, he must be provided some means of entertainment. When 
he is sick or wounded, he must be treated, evacuated and hospitalized. Except 
when he is actually traveling in his combat ship, airplane or tank, he must be 
transported from place to place. Since he lives as a part of a large community, 
there must be a.means of providing justice. If he is a rifleman, he uses the same 
rifle and the same ammunition, whether he is a soldier, a sailor, or a marine. 

The differences are not developed until we reach the specialized part of the 
field of each of the combat services. The helmsman of a ship must be trained in 
different skills than is the soldier who drives the tank; the airman who mans a 
gun in a B-29 employs an entirely different technique than does the machine 
gunner in the infantry company. Even here, however, there are certain basic 
similarities. The same types of weapons, the same radar and the same ammuni- 
tion may provide antiaircraft protection for the ship or the infantry division. 
The ship and the tank must both be made of steel from the same basic industry. 
The landing craft, the heavy truck and the tank may all use the same engine 
from the same production line. The truck that moves the infantryman up to 
the front line and hauls his rations will move the airman to the flying line or the 
sailor to dockside, and the same gasoline will propelit. The rubber tires for the 
trucks, the rubber tracks for the tanks, the rubber hose for fueling the battle- 
ships and carriers all come from the same factory and all start out as natural or 
synthetic rubber. 

Procurement deliveries to the Armed Forces of equipment and supplies during 
World War IT amounted to more than $160 billion.!| This is more than $4,000 
for every family in the United States. For equipment and supplies, the War and 
Navy Departments spent approximately twice as much as for any other activity. 

Total deliveries during World War II on Army contracts represented an average 
monthly expenditure of $2.68 billion. In accomplishing this huge military pro- 
curement, it was necessary to develop a complete procurement organization, 
controlled and directed by a headquarters staff in Washington, and spread through 
all the principal manufacturing areas in the United States. The Navy Depart- 
ment developed a parallel organization to accomplish its procurement at an aver- 
age rate of $1.2 billion per month. 

Each of the extensive Armed Forces procurement organizations dealt with 
industry, the public, and other Government agencies at every level. The neces- 
sity for resolving Army-Navy differences arising from the separate systems started 
with such civilian agencies as the Office of War Mobilization, the War Production 
Board, the Office of Petroleum Administrator for War, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration—and extended all the way to the plant of the manufacturer who actually 
found it necessary to maintain separate staffs to deal with the Army and the Navy. 

Competition was stiff between the services. Perhaps there are popular mis- 


1 Exclusive of gasolines, oils, and Jubricants. 
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conceptions about the healthfulness of competition. Competition is advantageous 
to the buyer in a buyer’s market, whereas it is not healthy for a buyer in a seller’s 
market. The United States wartime market proved to be a seller’s market; with 
the divided armed services, Uncle Sam was the dual buyer; and the United States 
Treasury footed the bills, unnecessarily expended through duplication and because 
of competition. 

The difficulties of preventing a production overload in an area, either in the 
expansion of facilities, the overconcentration of effort in existing facilities, or the 
overloading of transportation, housing, or other utilities, were doubled by the 
divided procurement and supply effort. All the agencies involved were faced 
with the necessity of reconciling the requirements of conflicting Armed Forces 
programs. 

Within the Army and Navy, separate staffs devised policies and procedures to 
provide for identical activities. These would have been better for everyone 
concerned if uniform, from the standpoint of implementing the best practices 
and ideas of both the Army and the Navy for the benefit of both; because of the 
very real saving in money and manpower afforded through the maintenance of a 
single policy-making and supervisory body instead of two; and because of the 
saving of time, effort and money, and the elimination of confusion among the 
agencies and industries dealing with the armed services. 

Illustrations of the overlapping, its expense, and the problems it raised are 
found on every hand. 

PROCUREMENT 


A single headquarters staff could have developed and published the necessary 
purchasing policies for both services. Only one set of procurement regulations 
would have been rquired in lieu of the War Department regulations, which com- 

rised a 5,000-page work of 2 volumes in 15,000 copies, and the extensive Navy 
Jepartment directives which served a similar purpose. Significant savings in 
staff work at lower echelons would have resulted. 

The Army employed hundreds of lawyers in the drafting, modification, review, 
approval and interpretation of procurement contract forms and_ provisions. 
The Navy Department also had a huge staff of lawyers to perform like functions. 
In addition to the cost to the Armed Forces through this duplication of effort, 
contractors offering the same or substantially similar items to both Departments 
were confronted with endless differences and confusion in the analysis and evalu- 
ation of contracts. 

In dealing with two potential contractors the differences in contract provisions 
often led to advantage for, or discrimination against, one or the other service, 
which, bore no relation to the urgnecy of the program. For example, one service 
authorized contracts to be placed for longer periods than the other. One De- 
partment purchased component parts of end-items and furnished them to con- 
tractors to perform final assembly; the other service required that the assembler 
of the end-tiem subcontract similar items. One Department permitted con- 
tractors to include reserves-for-contingencies in contract prices but did not permit 
subsequent upward revision of prices; the other Department did not permit 
inclusion of reserves-for-contingencies, but instead permitted contractors to 
negotiate price increases resulting from unexpected events beyond their control. 
One Department was willing to exempt certain contracts from renegotiation if 
it could be determined in advance that a close price had been set; the other 
Department did not generally allow such exemptions. One Department required 
the contractor to send notice of shipment, the other did not. One service per- 
mitted contractors implementing smaller war plants directives to pay up to 15 
percent more for war goods purchased from a small plant; the other Department 
accepted the principle, but did not specifically prescribe the action contracting 
officers could take. One Department provided for upward adjustments of prices 
if State and local taxes increased, the other had no similar provision. Such 
differences are unavoidable unless policies and procedures are jointly worked out 
and uniformly administered. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The utilization of existing manufacturing facilities could not be handled by 
allocation as were raw materials. It was a matter of individual survey, negotia- 
tion, and contract, with two independent services pursuing separate programs in 
an industrial market not adequate to handle both. 

Industry often found itself between the Army and the Navy in the competi- 
tion for production in an industry, with results detrimental to both services. 
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For example, difficulties occurred on accelerated programs in the textile field, 
such as cotton duck and similar fabrics, where the Army or the Navy in their 
attempts to cover future contracts optioned the production of the mills. In 
some instances mills declined to take the contracts of one service pending their 
investigation to determine the needs of the other service, and procurement was 
delayed until this information could be secured and the conflict resolved. This 
should have been accomplished within and between the services, not by indus- 
trial concerns. 

In many instances the original service placing an order with a manufacturing 
plant gradually assumed and retained control of that facility throughout the war, 
especially in the production of items common to both services. In the Chicago 
area, for example, one Department assumed complete control of the Taylor 
Forge & Pipe Works, and maintained control throughout the war. The con- 
tractor manufactured pipe, welded fittings, and forged steel flanges which were 
common to both services. The other service at various times attempted to secure 
a portion of the manufacturing facilities for these items, but because of the in- 
fluence exercised by the other service was restricted from placing orders with the 
company. 

One service cut back production in some plants while the other expanded 
facilities to increase production of the same type of product at other plants. The 
elimination of expansions which could have been avoided through the integrated 
effort of a single procurement program would have permitted the saving of money, 
materials, and manpower at a time when critical shortages existed. Needless 
expansions hampered the production effort in other ways, one of them being the 
spreading of management so thin that production suffered. 

Time was lost when time was of the essence. The separate Army and Navy 
requirements for ammunition brass strip at one point were far in excess of the 
productive capacity of industry. A solution was only reached by agreement 
between the Under Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of Navy after 
the matter had been arbitrated at great length. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Throughout the war, procurement programs for the two services contained 
many substantially identical articles evolved through parallel development pro- 
grams. In addition to the cost of duplicate research and experiment, manufac- 
ture was often delayed because of the different requirements for tooling and the 
differences in matériel specifications. Increased over-all stocks had to be main- 
tained in the field. The supply of spare and replacement parts was complicated. 
The independent development by the Army and Navy of rockets, bombs, radar 
sets, heavy and medium caliber guns, amphibious vehicles and submarine mine 
devices, designed by each service for substantially similar purposes, are but ex- 
amples of endless similar cases. 

The need for independent -research in certain areas is fully recognized. But 
independent research and development should take place only where this is re- 
warding, and should be the deliberate exception, not the general rule. Quite 
apart from this, there are thousands of items on which specifications could be 
standardized. All too little has been accomplished in this field by reason of 
the unwillingnessof each service to adopt the specifications prepared by the other. 
Both services are open to censure in this respect. For example, 55-gallon drums 
for the Army were procured separately from Navy drums, from specifications 
having no essential differences; only minor variations existed, such as the Army’s 
requirement that the inside of the drum be sprayed with preservative oil to pre- 
vent rusting, and that a different type of drum closure be used. Despite the 
necessity for utilizing all existing capacity in the production of the drums, con- 
tractors were required to set up different dies for installation of the differing 
closures. These minor differences in specifications still remain unresolved, al- 
though the production of one service was diverted upon certain occasions to meet 
some emergency requirements of the other service. 

The interchangeability of parts is a matter of great importance in wartime 
production and supply. If interchangeability is not provided in the original 
design to the maximum extent practicable, there results a needlessly large demand 
on production facilities to manufacture spare parts, and there is a slowing up of 
procurement due to the diversion of facilities to spare part production. 

The work of preparing the specifications to guide manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of the thousands of varied items needed by the armed services understand- 
ably required the expenditure of prodigious effort by large numbers of highly 
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skilled individuals. In the main, these efforts were expended by both Depart- 
ments independently. Efforts to standardize specifications through cooperation 
brought meager results. The vast number of common items gives an idea of the 
extent of the duplication, the cost of which began with the development of a speci- 
fication and continued through the entire life of every differing specificaticn for 
a common item. On production lines of plants having both Army and Navy 
contracts for these almost identical common items, constant changes in tooling 
and dies, in machine settings, in finishing processes, in marking and packaging, 
were made to serve purposes which would be unnecessary with agreement upon 
single original specifications. 

The conflicts and duplications in contractors’ plants as a result of the differences 
in specifications led to the establishment in December 1942 of the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee on Specifications, to consolidate existing specifications of 
similar items into joint specifications. However, it was found that this com- 
mittee was not strong enough, and it was superseded in August 1945 by an Army- 
Navy Joint Specifications Board, from which disagreements might be appealed to 
the Army-Navy Joint Specifications Council, charged with over-all supervision 
of this joint program. In spite of this constructive effort, throughout the war, 
for the thousands of common items procured, only 242 joint Army-Navy specifi- 
cations were issued. 

An an example of how divided specification practices work out in industry, two 
contractors in Kansas City were awarded separate contracts for bolted steel gaso- 
line storage tanks by the Army and the Navy. During a 3-year period Army 
contracts for these tanks totaled $13,323,000. Standard drawings and specifica- 
tions were not issued to the manufacturers of these tanks by either service, but 
each individual contractor’s drawings and specifications were modified inde- 
pendently by each Department to meet its interpretation of the requirements of 
the end item. In an effort to maintain the delivery schedules demanded by each 
service, it was necessary for both producers to make frequent changes from one 
contract to the other. Changing dies, making adjustments in production line 
machine tools, and changing shades on the paint lines caused confusion and delay, 
all due to minor differences in drawings and specifications. Common drawings 
and specifications or single procurement of this item would have avoided such 
divided effort. The two contractors could have worked from a standard set of 
drawings and specifications, and the tanks produced would have been inter- 
changeable here and in the theaters of operations. 

In some cases differences in specifications were so minor as to be ridiculous. 
Both Departments procured 10-ton bridge trestles from the Michaels Art Bronze 
Co., Covington, Ky. Separate drawings were furnished the contractor by the 
Army and by the Navy. The equipment differed only in the tolerance of drilled 
holes and their spacing, vet only a limited number of the bridge parts were inter- 
changeable. Not until after more than a year and a half of production were 
standard specifications adopted. 

Another product of the separate approach is that each service developed its 
own drafting-room standards and regulations, thus confronting contractors 
with several techniques for the presentation of basic data. 


EXPEDITING AND PRIORITIES 


Since many of the items purchased by both services were similar or identical, 
and purchased from the same manufacturers, Army and Navy production expe- 
diting personnel were constantly crossing paths in visits to the contractors’ plants, 
expediting the same units, and the same components for these units. Instances 
occurred when expediters from both services called on a contractor at the same 
time personally and by local or long-distance telephone, in an effort to expedite 
identical items. Not only was this duplication of effort costly te the armed 
services, it resulted in loss of time by the contractors’ personnel, confusion until 
conflicting pressures could be reconciled, and of course, added to burdens on the 
Nation’s transportation and communications facilities. 

In other cases the presence of expediters from only one service in a plant which 
was producing for both Departments sometimes resulted in unjustifiable emphasis 
being placed on the product for the service which had its men physically present 
in the plant. ; 

By agreement, procurement of Crawler tractors was undertaken by the Corps 
of Engineers for both the Army and the Navy. Over 80,000 units with spare 
parts, at an estimated cost of approximately $1.25 billion, were procured and dis- 
tributed. This consolidation of effort was beset by many production problems, 
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and serves as a comparison between procurement combined through cooperation, 
as opposed to unified procurement under a single directing head. For example, 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. procured General Motors Diesel engines 
as the motive power for its tractors. This same line of engines was also used by 
the Navy for its landing craft. Several times the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. was nearly shut down for lack of engines. This was because expediting 
activities by the Navy to obtain additional engines for landing craft left none for 
tractors. The tractor production thus threatened was largely destined for use 
by another part of the Navy. In these instances the Corps of Engineers was 
forced to refer requests through the War Department Conference Group for 
Tractors and Cranes for action by the representatives from the Navy Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, who in turn obtained from another Navy authority the 
release of sufficient engines from the landing-craft program to permit the pro- 
duction of tractors destined for their own use to continue. 

Another source of production difficulty arising from the separate systems was 
that a delay in delivery of allocated raw material to a plant sometimes tied up 
an Army or a Navy contract, whereas there was already on hand a stock of the 
same material belonging to the other Department and not immediately needed. 
Yet the effort and paper work required to get a release of this stock to fill an 
emergency need was usually prohibitive. é 


INSPECTION, PACKING, AND MARKING 


In June 1944 a survey of inspection practices was made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. This survey revealed 345 specific instances where similar or identical 
engineer items were inspected by the Navy and the Army. In each instance 
separate and duplicate inspection and clerical personnel were maintained, either 
at the manufactuiing plant or a district or regional office, for the purpose of 
inspecting and accepting matériel, preparing inspection reports, shipment reports, 
bills of lading, and inspection records. 

Among engineer activities, duplication was particularly prevalent in the inspec- 
tion of construction equipment, and such items as air-cooled, internal-combustion 
engines, and prefabricated buildings. Specifications and standards were either 
essentially the same or could have been easily standardized. In practically all 
the instances of duplication, one staff could have performed inspection for both 
services with savings in manpower, and with reductions in production costs. 

The estimated cost of inspection for the Corps of Engineers, including salaries 
of inspectors and clerical personnel, in the 345 specific instances of duplication 
referred to, was $1.5 million per year. It is reasonable to assume that the Navy 
spent a similar amount. This example covers only a limited portion of the pro- 
duction field, but it points to the substantial inspection savings possible if ex- 
tended to all common procurement. One organization performing inspection 
for both services should result in a substantial saving over the combined inspection 
costs of the two services. 

Integration of the packing and marking of supplies and equipment presents 
tremendous possibilities for improved operations and savings in time and money, 
Standardized packing procedures, and the development of standard packing 
materials designed to meet specific conditions, would greatly facilitate transpor- 
tation problems and the protection of supplies shipped overseas. 

Because of differing nomenclature and marking systems, similar items procured 
by the Army and Navy which were entirely suitable for use by either service bore 
different identification markings on the packages. As a result, personnel in the 
field were often unaware that an item in the storehouse of one service could, in 
an emergency, be used by the other. In the Army it is ‘‘ecap, field, cotton, OD,” 
while the Navy ealls its identical counterpart ‘‘ecap, utility, with visor.”’ In the 
Army it is “power unit TE-167” and in the Navy ‘‘emergency power equipment-E 
series, model EAL.’”? The Navy’s “airborne IFF equipment-AB series, model 
ABF” is called by the Army ‘‘radio set SCR-695-A.” 


QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 


The foregoing illustrates the type of difficulty encountered in procurement 
generally because of the divided armed services, 

In the Army, responsibility for activities is assigned by broad general categories 
to specialists in each field. 

The Quartermaster provides subsistence, clothing, fuels, and lubricants, and the 
great bulk of common supplies. Happily some savings through Army-Navy co- 
operation can be reported at this juncture. 
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During the fiscal years of 1944 and 1945, perishable and nonperishable subsist - 
ence procured under a coordinated Army-Navy program cost the United States 
Government more than $6.2 billion, approximately $4.9 billion for the Army, $1.3 
billion for the Navy. With the elimination of competitive bidding, the benefits of 
a single procurement staff, and the elimination of parts of the duplicating system 
of distribution, the expense of food procurement was cut to four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the total cost of food purchased. The largest quantity-purchase, rapid turn- 
over food enterprises count their procurement cost-factor low when it is twice that 
amount. : 

Further interservice savings were realized in subsistence research. In order to 
meet the vast problems inherent in feeding an Army of 8 million in all climates and 
under all kinds of routine and emergency circumstances, the Quartermaster Corps 
operated a subsistence research laboratory at Chicago, at an annual cost of ap- 
proximately $1.8 million. Throughout the war, the Navy maintained two officers 
at the-Quartermaster Research Laboratory. These men were fully acquainted 
with the research program at all times and were kept advised as to results obtained. 
In the majority of cases, they were able to accept those results for the Navy and to 
give approval for procurement. Had the services elected to conduct independent 
research in this field, it is reasonable to assume that most of this expenditure would 
have had to be duplicated. 

The smoothness with which these limited cooperative efforts went forward 
seems a logical indication of the advantages to be obtained by an integrated supply 
program. Yet in spite of these promising beginnings, cooperation in research and 
procurement on other quartermaster items left much to be desired. For example, 
with the exception of goggles and sun glasses and, toward the end of the war, 
rextiles, the record reveals largely independent efforts. Closer coordination in 
designing and developing electrical equipment, materials, handling equipment, 
clothing, fuels, lubricants, and other supplies and equipment would have provided 
substantial benefits to both services. 

How much actual duplication there was between Army and Navy in the pur- 
chase, storage, and issue of equipage, clothing, and general supply itmes may be 
judged from the relative size of the two services and what is known regarding the 
procurement of selected items. On this basis, it is reasonable to assume that Navy 
requirements during the war were approximately 30 percent of those of the Army. 
In terms of money, this would mean about $10.3 billion for the Army and $3.1 
billion for the Navy over the 4-year period 1942-45. 

A good deal has been said about this duplication of effort. It all adds up to 
needless competition for labor, materials, and facilities. Take the example of pro- 
curement of duck and webbing, both highly critical fabrics in the manufacture of 
tentage and individual field equipment. A duck and webbing pool was set up in 
the Quartermaster Corps early in 1942 to centralize procurement for all Army uses. 
Later the War Shipping Administration and Maritime Commission became par- 
ticipants. During the second quarter of 1945 the duck and webbing pool procured 
79 percent of the duck and 82 percent of the webbing for all military agencies- 
nearly 600 million linear yards. Nonparticipation of the Navy and Marine Corps 
in the pool operation complicated the procurement problem not only for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, since competition between the services remained vigorous, but 
also for the War Production Board, which was responsible for providing facilities 
and allocating the supply. If the duck and webbing pool had been permitted to 
procure for both the Army and the Navy, the purchasing problem would have been 
greatly simplified and the needs of both services could have been met with no in- 
crease in the existing pool organization. As it was, despite the most cordial rela- 
tionships between the procuring officers of the Navy, Army, and Marines (and 
indeed even of the occasional emergency supply of these materials to Navy and 
Marines by the pool), conditions of short supply encouraged producers to sell to 
the Department willing to pay a higher price or permitting more favorable contract 
terms. Among other things, each service maintained an elaborate cost and price 
analysis staff in the attempt to determine fair prices. 

Perhaps some feel that the individual differences in clothing and equipment 
between the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps make the advisability of common pro- 
curement questionable. In the spring of 1945 an Army-Navy purchasing office 
was established to undertake the coordinated procurement of clothing and textiles 
in New York City. It was found that certain manufacturers had reserved their 
output entirely for the Army or the Navy; others had come into the picture only 
occasionally. Combined action permitted an exchange of information on produc- 
ers between the services, and enabled contracting officers of both Departments to 
know more experienced producers and to judge better their reliability. In the 
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case of common items, and where a common price was used to procure the needs 
of both Departments, it became possible to determine relative urgency and to 
allocate output in such a manner as to prevent critical shortages. Where a con- 
tractor had one place to go for business, the New York office found that there were 
distinct benefits in securing and promulgating a single uniform interpretation of 
policy; and other advantages, such as price, otherwise enjoyed by the contractor, 
were secured by the Government. 

Cooperative action at the New York office demonstrated that under a unified 
operation it is possible to look for tremendous savings from intangible economic 
factors. These embrace the more efficient utilization of production facilities and 
materials, less competition for productive capacity, more favorable prices, im- 
proved planning and scheduling of supply requirements and better purchasing 
methods, as well as the reduced overhead of consolidated operations. 

Placing a precise dollar value on such savings is a problem, and very much a 
matter of individual judgment. In this case, however, we have an opinion ex- 
pressed by the former naval officer in charge, and supported by his Army co- 
workers. For the first 3 months of operation, when the combined Army-Navy 
textile procurement at New York totaled $300 million, these officers estimated 
that savings to the Army and Navy amounted to approximately $25 million, 
This estimate included savings resulting from utilization of excess war stocks be- 
tween the two services which would not have been realized had the two services 
pursued their separate ways. If Army and Navy procurement of quartermaster 
common items, exclusive of subsistence, fuels, and lubricants, had been combined 
during the war, this ratio would have yielded savings amounting to $1,116,000,000. 

Aside from the permanent and continuing savings in normal operating costs 
which might be expected from a unified supply system, occasional substantial 
savings can be realized through the immediate adoption by both services of 
superior items and processes. The story of shrink-resistant socks furnishes a 
good example. The Army recognized early in the war that shrinkage of woolen 
socks in laundering was a major cause of high replacement rates. By intensive 
research, methods of reducing or eliminating this shrinkage were found, and, at 
the end of the war, all of the general issue socks 2 of the Army were shrink-resistant- 
treated. Carefully controlled tests indicated that this treatment resulted in a 
minimum increase in the life of the sock of 30 percent. Prior to VJ-day, the 
Army requirements for these socks amounted to 7 million pairs per month, valued 
at approximately $4.2 million. Therefore, a 30 percent saving was equivalent to 
$1.26 million per month, or over $15 million a year. The Marine Corps recognized 
the value of shrink-resistant socks and procured a considerable number; the 
treatment was not adopted by the Navy. Conditions for use of socks in the 
Navy were, of course, somewhat different, but if it can be assumed that the Navy 
required approximately 30 percent of the number required by the Army, the 
Navy could have saved the Government roughly $4.5 million in 1 year by 
adopting the process. 

SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of supplies is a complex operation. The soldier in the line 
receives his ammunition, rations, and other supplies from the mess and supply 
sergeants of his company. These sergeants obtain supplies for the company from 
a dump established by the regiment or by the division. This dump in turn is 
supplied from Army depots, which are themselves supplied and maintained from 
base depots of communication zones. Normally these base depots are supplied 
direct from oceangoing freighters through the port organization of the theater. 
These ships must be loaded with supplies and equipment in the amounts and 
types required by the troops in the combat theater. To accomplish this, a system 
of supply in the United States must be capable of laying down the supplies for 
each ship when and as required. The ports of embarkation, where the ships are 
loaded, must be backed up by a system of rail transport and depots which will 
permit flexibility, and prompt and positive supply of the items required. The 
depots must be served by the factories, and the factories must be served by the 
mines, the farms, the forests, and the tool industries. 

The distribution of supplies to the Marines and to Naval forces was substantially 
the same. The terminology varied, of course, but the same extensive and com- 
plete system existed at home and abroad—paralleling, duplicating, competing for 
the same common carriers, for storage facilities, construction materials, labor, 
equipment. 


2 Sock, wool, cushion-sole. 
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The operation of an effective distribution and stock control system requires 
centralized budgetary and staff supervision, and decentralized stock accounting 
and control at depots, including analysis of reports from stations, supervision of 
distribution procedures, operation of accounting facilities, and preparation of 
reports for the central staff. There was no effort to integrate these activities for 
the two services during the war. 

The cost experience of the Quartermaster Corps provides an indication of the 
savings to be realized through an integrated system of common supply. As 
shown on Quartermaster Chart No. 1, stock control costs on quartermaster items 
declined from 23 cents per man per month when the Army supplied 3.9 million 
men, to 12 cents per man per month when the Army supplied 8.2 million men. If 
Navy stock control costs were proportionate to those of the Army, Navy’s costs 
for 1 year amounted to approximately 11 million dollars. If it is assumed that 
costs. per man for a unified service would have approximated those experienced by 
the Army at its peak strength, total costs for the two services would have been 
reduced about 5.3 million dollars a year for quartermaster type items alone. 
(These savings do not inelude potential economics in similar activities for signal 
communications, ordnance and the other common technical services, nor for over- 
sea organizations.) In addition, it is estimated that the reduction in the necessary 
headquarters policy and supervisory staff would afford an additional annual saving 
of one-half million dollars; this duplication in headquarters overhead, however, is 
but a small part of the story. 

In presenting the picture of supply distribution, the analogy of a pipeline is 
often used. This depicts the continual flow from producers to troops of the sup- 
plies required to insure proper logistical support of the armed forces. As shown 
on quartermaster chart No. 2, two separate organizations require two sets of 
installations, controls, and supervision to serve the ultimate consumer. The 
same flow of supplies conducted through a single line requires fewer materials for 
construction of installations, fewer people in the supervisory and control activities, 
and smaller stocks to serve the same consumption needs. Storage installations 
utilized by the two services during the war were in many instances near or ad- 
jacent to each other in the United States, and could probably have been operated 
by combined organizations. Similar conditions existed in most of the oversea 
theaters. 


Cuart No. 1—OQMG and depot stock control and overhead costs for supplies 
similar or Navy items 
Stock control costs: 
Stock control costs per man per month: 
Strength of Army: 

3,971,016 : $0. 231 
4,932,469 wats . 230 
6,139,362 __ a.” . 217 
TRG) 2 |S are 9 ae m3 PP See aE . 202 
LAU Oe | ae See satis res . 124 
8,291,336 tnsipea Sly a . 120 


Estimated annual stock control costs for organization supplying 

only 4,000,000 men, 4,000,000 at 0.231 per man-month___-- $11, 088, 000 
Fstimated annual stock control cost of supplying 4,000,000 

men if combined with an organization set up for supplying 

8,000,000, 4,000,000 at 0.12 per man-month 5, 760, 000 


Estimated annual saving 5, 328, 000 


OQMG overhead costs (general supplies and clothing and equipage 
branches only): 
Army cost per year for 8,000,000 men was approximately _- __-- 1, 250, 000 
Navy cost per year for 4,000,000 men assumed to be 50 percent - 625, 000 
Estimated total of combined costs per vear of separate services _ 1, 875, 000 
Estimated combined cost per year for 12,000,000 men (Army 
cost for 8,000,000 men plus 10 percent) , 000 


Estimated annual saving ; f 000 


Total estimated annual saving 5 8, 000 
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As an example of circumstances under which it seems reasonable to believe 
that substantial savings would have followed consolidation of storage, on the 
east coast one department had two storage installations to supply fire-fighting 
equipment to fire stations, the other department had four. One service merged 
its own depots as the war progressed, the other did not. Had there been a con- 
solidation between the services as well as within the one, this would have elimi- 
nated five of the six installations, saving probably 8,736,000 man-hours, and 
approximately $14.7 million in overhead operating costs during war years. 

Army and Navy depots have been set up at many adjacent points throughout 
the United States and abroad. Even if one disregarded the savings possible in 
actual buildings and space, centralized establishment and operation would have 
done away with the construction of separate sets of access roads, railroad spurs, 
and utilities, amounting to approximately $2 million per depot. 

Refrigerated storage space was especially at a premium in the tropics. One 
service operated 5,885,936 square feet, and the other service established and main- 
tained independently 2,430,658 square feet. Under a unified storage system the 
loss of tons of perishable supplies would have been prevented. In one instance 
one-quarter of a million rations were lost on Guam because covered storage space 
was not available for use by one service, while at the same time large tonnages 
of nonperishable supplies were being stored under cover by the other service. 

Large acreages throughout the central Pacific were converted into separate open 
storage areas for use by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Many common 
items, such as trucks, jeeps, power units, and lumber, carried either as reserves 
or as current stock, were stored separately. More effective use could have been 
made of this vast space by a common storage plan. For example, a single reserve 
of motor vehicles of all types would have contributed savings in space oceupied 
of about 25 to 30 percent. Substantial savings in personnel would also have 
accrued. 

Unified operation would have permitted saving an estimated 20 million square 
feet of open hard standing space, or $10 million in construction costs, based on 
reports of reserves of vacant space. 

Unified supply planning would have prevented dissipation of supplies through 
the establishment of numerous separate and uncoordinated stocks of identical 
items. Some graphic examples of the unbalanced situation in supply and demand, 
unavoidable without coordinated supply service, come from overseas. 

At Woendi Island, New Guinea, in November 1944, one service had stocks of 
creosoted timber piling in reserve for contingencies, while a dock construction job 
for the other service on Biak Island a few miles away was being delayed on account 
of a shortage of such piling. Local unified supply control would have obviated 
the delay in the critically needed project. 

Also on Biak Island, one service was salvaging lighterage pontoons to meet a 
critical shortage, while the other service was issuing considerable quantities from 
excess stocks at Finchafen, New Guinea, for use as water tanks. 

Many other examples could be given to illustrate the possibility of achieving 
substantial savings through the coordination of supply activities related to com- 
mon or similar items. Combined maintenance installations for repair and recon- 
ditioning of clothing and equipment, for instance, could have saved millions of 
dollars. 

A few Quartermaster items, some of which have been touched upon, have been 
listed and totaled on Quartermaster Chart No. 3. After deduction of savings 
realized through the New York Army-Navy textile procurement office, the total 
is $1.15 billion. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 


During World War II, the three major commands of the Army (Air, Ground, 
and Service) combined the acquisition of real estate and all construction activities 
under one head—the Chief of Engineers. Experience demonstrated the wisdom 
of this centralization, and it is obvious that a single planning agency, one group 
of appraisers, and one acquisition staff could as well serve both the Army and the 
Navy, with corresponding reductions in requirements and costs. 

During the emergency and war period the Corps of Engineers carried out a 
war construction program consisting of troop housing projects, training centers, 
airfields, ports, depots, roads, railroads, hospitals, communications facilities, indus- 
trial plants, and utilities, amounting to $11.6 billion. To accomplish this pro- 
gram a construction organization was established with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with regional field offices located throughout the country, composed 
of 9 division offices, subdivided into 32 district offices. The Navy carried out a 
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similar war construction program which amounted to approximately $5 billion. 
To accomplish its program the Navy utilized a construction organization similar 
to that of the Corps of Engineers. There were two duplicate organizations 
throughout the country accomplishing an almost identical mission—Armed Forces 
construction for the Government. 

It might be mentioned here that in attempts to fulfill the duplicate missions of 
the separate services in this field, there have been instances of actual conflict 
between them in endeavoring to obtain certain types of property. Examples are 
found where one of the departments has filed condemnation proceedings for a site 
desired by the other department. Needless to say, such competition not only 
creates confusion and antagonism but results in increased prices, since the two 
services are placed in the position of bidding against each other, to the benefit of 
the landowner and the detriment of the taxpayer. 

Lack of coordination between the two departments in the acquisition of real 
estate delayed the building of the Air Service Command Depot at Alameda, Calif., 
by approximately 7 months. While one service was negotiating with the owner 
of the site, the other service obtained possession, and the original plans became 
worthless. Similar delays occurred in alterations of wharf facilities at Portland, 
Maine, where one department obtained possession of wharves for which prelimi- 
nary alteration plans had been completed by the other service. 


Cuart No. 3.—Esti f cost of duplications and lack of coordination in supply 
activities of the Quartermaster and the Navy during the years 1942 through 1945 


Millions of 
dollars 
1. Estimated cost of duplications in procurement of common and similar 
items (other than subsistence, fuels, and lubricants) : 
(a) Possible savings resulting from more favorable prices, less com- 
petition, improved planning, inter-service transfers of stocks, 
etc., based on one-tweilfth of total expenditure of $13.4 
billion 
Less estimated savings of the New York City Army- Navy pur- 
chasing office during 1945 


7 


(b) Possible savings in salaries of procurement and inspection 
personnel (2,000 at $2,500 a year) 
. Estimated cost of duplications in distribution and stock control activ- 
ities: 
(a) Possible reduction in procurement for depot levels 
(b) Possible savings in construction and eae of storage 
fncthtie =~ RE Age aS eo, CARTE Slik tip apa Age ln ee a 


3. Estimated ‘cost of dipiinations in repair festalletions pe activities 
(limited estimate for repair of materials-handling equipment only 
basis for other items not available) 

4. Estimated cost of failure to adopt immediately superior items and 
processes (estimate limited to probable increased cost resulting from 
failure of Navy to adopt shrink-resistant treatment for wool socks) - 


While there was little coordination of construction activities in the United 
States, an illustration of the advantages to be gained thereby is evident in the 
construction program in Greenland. Here one department required several 
refueling and supply stations, together with the necessary housing and appur- 
tenant facilities. This work was accomplished by the other service on a reim- 
bursable basis, and cost $1.5 million of the total $45 million Armed Forces 
construction program in Greenland. Full utilization for both services was made 
of the existing contractor’s organization, as well as equipment and materials 
already at the site for use on the original program. It is estimated that the saving 
resulting from this cooperative effort was over $250,000, or approximately one- 
sixth. This was due principally to the avoidance of mobilization costs by the 
contractor, purchase of separate construction equipment, transportation costs, 
and overhead costs. 

Such cooperative effort was very rare, however. There was no such cooperation 
in Newfoundland and Bermuda, for example, where Army and Navy contractors 
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were in competition with each other for materials and supplies of the same genera! 
type, as well as personnel, skilled and unskilled, to go to the same areas. This 
resulted in considerable bargaining, with unquestionably greater ultimate cost to 
the Government. Separate overhead organizations were maintained, as well as 
separate design and drafting staffs encountering essentially the same problems. 
The two services were in competition for cargo space for shipping their materials 
from the United States to the sites of the construction projects. 

Projection of the Army’s curve of overhead costs to cover the entire construction 
program of the Army and Navy indicates savings of approximately $256 million 
in overhead and engineering, and about 64,000 man-years of employment, had 
construction been planned and accomplished by a single unified construction 
organization. 

It is estimated that a combined maintenance and repair program would have 
saved in administrative costs alone $8.7 million. In addition, widespread opera- 
tional savings would have accrued. For example, the hospital at Camp Adair, 
Oreg., was transferred to the Navy Department by the War Department. After 
transfer, Navy set up its own repairs and utilities services in the hospital area; 
the Army continued its separate repairs and utilities organization for the remainder 
of the post. This was a 2,000-bed hospital, requiring about 100 persons for repairs 
and utilities activities. Naturally, there was a direct duplication between the 
stand-by skills required in order to handle the maintenance work of the two units 
separately. It is believed reasonable that a reduction of 50 persons could have 
been made in the total maintenance personnel required on the post and for the 
hospital, had a unified repairs and utilities organization serviced both. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Speed, safety, and dependability in communications are essential to the success 
of complex military operations, both in the United States and in theaters of 
operations. 

The successful employment of communications facilities, and the realization of 
maximum economy in their development, procurement, maintenance and supply, 
depend upon the existence of sound communications doctrine, policies, and 
practices. 

Present communications doctrine is based upon separate service responsibilities. 
Each service provides communications for all its elements. This has been costly 
and contributed unnecessarily to the wartime shortage of communications 
facilities. Separate communications responsibilities between the services meant 
separate organizations for the construction, operation, administration, and main- 
tenance of all communications, and separate telephone, teletype, and radio 
networks both within the United States and to oversea bases. These networks in 
many cases paralleled or duplicated each other. 

Commercial telephone toll traffic between Army installations in different cities 
was reviewed during 1942. Telephone lines were leased when this would reduce 
Government expense and at the same time permit as much traffic over the same 
circuits as was being handled by the telephone companies on these circuits. This 
was essential because of the general shortage of telephone circuits to handle 
traffic of the armed services, war agencies and industries. This system of leased 
lines was called the Army toll plan. Its peak development is indicated by the 
solid black lines on Signal Chart No. 1. This comprised 174 long-haul circuits, a 
total of 51,210 airline miles, for which there was an annual charge of $1,425,000. 
The Navy system at its peak comprised 56 long-haul circuits, a total of approxi- 
mately 18,433 airline miles, for which there was an annual charge of $665,000. 
Had these two plans been consolidated into an integrated network, a substantia! 
saving would have resulted, since the number of calls which can be handled with 
the same grade of service increases greatly as the number of circuits in a particular 
group is increased. In addition, marginal traffic loads, which did not justify a 
separate circuit for either the Army or Navy between two particular cities, could 
have been combined and one leased line installed with a substantial saving to the 
Government. 

In addition in these long-haul leased telephone lines, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments maintained large administrative switchboards in coastal cities such as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, in 
addition to the large switchboards of the separate installations in Washington. 
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The teletypewriter networks established in the United States by the War and 
Navy Departments are shown on Signal Chart No. 2. The black lines indicate 
the Army command and administrative networks, and the broken lines indicate 
the Navy teletypewriter exchange systems. It will be noted that in eight cities, 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Miami, both Army and Navy installed and operated relay centers. Again 
each network had its own communications department with independent facility, 
traffic and operating staffs, at the Washington headquarters and in numerous 
field installations. Certain differences between the Army and Navy tape relay 
procedure, which had been developed separately, precluded efficient transfer of 
traffic from one network to the other. Under a unified command, a network 
capable of handling the combined load of both services would have been larger 
than either separately, but considerably smaller than the total of the two. In- 
stallation of separate Navy and Army domestic relay centers in at least eight 
locations could have been avoided, with less than a proportionate increase in 
circuits, equipment, and personnel. 

Total Army-Navy budget for the type of communications services of which I 
have just cited examples approximated $79 million annually. This included ex- 
penditures for commercial telephone and telegraph service, leased lines for ex- 
clusive operational requirements of the defense commands, air defense forces, sea 
frontiers and intelligence traffic, and local telephone service at Army and Navy 
installations. The examination given these services indicates that an integrated 
system would have permitted annual savings of 10 percent, or $7.9 million, at the 
same time reducing requirements for communications equipment and highly 
skilled specialists. 

Before leaving the subject of communications, brief mention should be made of 
overseas command and administrative radio circuits. These networks must of 
course mirror the entire command structure. However, for clarity, Signal Chart 
No. 33 shows only those circuits where parallel facilities existed. 

On the basis of early studies, Army planning was concentrated toward the 
development of high-speed, mechanically operated, multichannel facilities for the 
oversea radio networks, in the conviction that this engineered equipment would 
be the only hope of handling the immense traffic load visualized, without relying 
on & multitude of individual circuits which would usurp critically needed com- 
munications personnel and frequencies, as well as increase the equipment costs. 
Another consideration was the fact that unless the Army could be provided one 
efficient, high-speed, reliable communications network, which could, without 
prejudice, handle the entire command and administrative load of the three major 
Army elements (Air, Ground, and Service), it would be faced with the alternative 
of a separate network between each command and its counterpart overseas. The 
fact that only one network was required (which incidentally absorbed a consider- 
able amount of press traffic and communications of other Government agencies) 
resulted in a very appreciable economy of money, time, and personnel, and offers 
convincing proof that an integration of separate command and administrative 
networks is sound, both from the standpoint of efficient operations and savings. 

Within either the War Department or the Navy Department, measures toward 
economy are relatively easy to implement, particularly when funds and available 
personnel are at a premium. This potentiality does not at present exist between 
departments. In looking toward the possibility of an integration of the communi- 
cations networks of the Army and Navy, there is no top commander and under 
him no communications officer or agency to take final responsibility for integrated 
communications. Integration of the Army and Navy under a single head would 
make this possible. 

MEDICAL SERVICES 


There would seem to be very few differences possible in medical, sanitary, and 
dental services between the Army and the Navy. They have the same primary 
mission: To maintain the strength of the Armed Forces at the highest possible 
peak of efficiency by reducing health hazards; and to provide the best care possible 
for those who are sick, injured, or wounded. 

The accomplishment of this twofold mission involves, among other things, an 
effective program of preventive medicine; a well-ordered system of evacuation and 
hospitalization of patients; and an administrative structure within which the per- 
formance of the primary missions can be accomplished. 


3 As of June 1945. 
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During the war there should have been a coordinated attack upon a series of 
medical problems common to the Armed Forces, but there was not. Although 
considerable cooperation was achieved through the National Research Council, 
the Army and the Navy never really pooled their resources, for example, in the 
attack on malaria, the use of penicillin, or experimentation on influenza vaccine. 
Preventive medicine also includes the control of venereal disease. The separation 
of the services raised many problems. Each had its own control officers in identi- 
cal or overlapping areas. Of course they sometimes consulted, but there was no 
single head, no one plan. 

Remarkable advances in preventive medicine were made separately, and these 
were reflected in the lowest disease rates in the history of any Army in the world. 
In World War I, every year, 16 out of every 1,000 soldiers died from disease. 

In this war the comparable figure was only 1 soldier out of every 2,000. Despite 
this record, millions of sick and wounded required hospitalization. In total, 
almost 15 million patients were treated in Army hospitals alone. The fact that 
so few died is evidence of the excellence of the hospital and evacuation system. 
Yet the record could have been still better had the Army and Navy operated a 
single integrated, rather than two uncoordinated, medical services. 

Combined procurement of medical supplies throughout the war would have 
saved approximately $62 million. As for medical supply, the Army operated 
18 medical depots, several adjacent to Navy installations. For instance, the 
Army had a medical depot in San Francisco; the Navy had one in Oakland. The 
Army had one at Ogden, Utah; the Navy had one in Clearfield, Utah. Had there 
been one combined medical depot at these and other locations, the reserve stocks 
could have been reduced; personnel could have been saved; and other advantages 
could have been achieved based upon larger-scale combined operations. 

But the most important advantages of medical integration became apparent in 
a review of the evacuation and hospitalization systems. Because of the inde- 
pendence of the medical services of the Army and the Navy, each service erected 
and operated hospitals in close juxtaposition. To illustrate: on Oahu the Army 
had six hospitals and the Navy three. On New Caledonia the Army had the pre- 
dominant hospitalization, but the Navy operated a 2,000-bed hospital. On 
Espiritu Santo the hospital mission was more or less evenly divided, the Army 
having three hospitals and the Navy two. These illustrations could be multiplied 
many times over. 

Had there been a single hospital plan, the total number of beds might not have 
been substantially reduced, but that is not the crux of the problem. Patients 
often received excellent care where there was no bed available. The key is per- 
sonnel—medical personnel—which represents one of the scarcest human resources 
in the United States. This country had about 160,000 practicing physicians 
during the war, and of this number more than 60,000, or just under 40 percent, 
were in the armed services. In addition, the services had in excess of 21,000 
dentists and 65,000 nurses, not to mention many thousands of adjunct personnel— 
sanitary engineers, veterinary officers, and large numbers of medical administra- 
tive officers. 

Despite these large numbers the Army, for one, was hard-pressed for Medical 
Corps personnel when the war was fully.extended on all fronts. It was particu- 
larly hard-pressed as regards those key specialists: the brain surgeon; the ortho- 
pedie surgeon; the expert in plastic reconstruction; and the mature psychiatrist, 
who had to assume leadership in our large hospitals throughout our far-flung 
bases. That the best men are always few in number, even in civilian life, can be 
illustrated by the fact that those who can afford it travel long distances to par- 
ticular clinies and university centers for highly specialized treatment. 

The important thing is getting the right patient to the right doctor at the right 
time. With only a limited number of specialists really capable in certain fields, 
the system by which the Army distributed its small group independent of the 
Navy, and the Navy in turn took its limited resources and distributed them 
without coordination with the Army, was definitely wasteful. When many 
patients need his skill, the senior surgeon frequently does not perform an entire 
operation: vounger men prepare each patient; the specialist does the intricate 
work; and the assistants sew the patient up. The approach that conserves the 
skill of the surgeon is likewise applicable to the dermatologist, the psychiatrist — 
in fact, to every other key specialist. These key specialists could have utilized 
their life-giving skills much more effectively had they been assigned out of one 
pool in terms of combined Army and Navy requirements. 

The difficulties flowing from the absence of unified control over medical means 
was particularly acute during some of the most difficult operations in the Pacific. 
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It was never clear until the last moment, and sometimes not even then, the extent 
to which the Army would have to depend on its own hospital ships or would re- 
ceive assistance from the Navy. More important, the assignment of personne] 
to the hospital ships of the Army and the Navy was not centrally controlled, with 
the result that available talent was not always used to the best advantage. This 
sounds relatively abstract and unimportant, yet if you were the patient with a 
gunshot wound through his stomach, you would want to be operated on by the 
best possible surgeon, not by the one who just happened to be wearing the same 
uniform. j 

As the war progressed, increasing coordination took place, but even at the end 
there was more independence than unity between the services. In the United 
States the contacts were minimal. Although patients were brought back through 
the same ports—Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans, Charleston and New York- 
they were processed through separate debarkation hospitals. And although one 
service had a highly efficient centralized medical regulating office in Washington, 
which distributed as many as 57,000 patients in a single month to 65 general hos- 
pitals, the other service made no use of this system. 

Throughout the war the services were constantly besieged by the requests of 
patients to be hospitalized as close to their homes as possible. These were reason- 
able requests from those who had been on their backs for many months, and who 
depended so greatly upon families and friends for emotional support. Each 
service did its best, but it could send a man only to the closest of its own hospitals 
designated for the particular tvpe of treatment required. If the hospitals of the 
two services had been part of the same system, many more would have been 
treated closer to their homes. 

Certainly in medical services dollar savings are less important than other con- 
siderations, vet on the monetary side alone it is estimated that integration would 
have saved, in the pay of military and civilian personnel, construction of facilities, 
and rental of machinery, approximately $201 million. If detailed data on Navy 
medical operations could be made available for study, the estimated savings 
probably would be much greater. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation was one of the continuing headaches of the war. The pinch 
was felt in port facilities; cargo ships and troop transports; tugs, barges, and 
other craft; vessel maintenance, repair and conversion facilities, construction 
materials; and rolling stock—locomotives, freight cars, coaches, and pullman 
accommodations. 

Here again the divided responsibilities between the armed services multiplied 
costs, reduced efficiency, increased over-all requirements, and produced fierce 
competition. A few examples of World War II experience will serve to point 
up the possibilities for improvement and economy under a single supply and 
service agency. 

Army experience with increasing volume at United States ports of embarkation 
indicates that, after the establishment of a port organization, an increase of 25 
percent in tonnage handled normally has required an increase in opersting per- 
sonnel of less than 7 percent. If it is assumed that the Navy shipped 18.6 million 
weight tons of cargo during the period December 1941 through December 1945, 
and that the combined Army-Navy tonnage had been handled at port installa- 
tions under a single transportation agency, the above volume-cost relationship 
would result in an indicated saving of $80.73 million in salary and labor expendi- 
tures alone. Of greater importance than the dollar saving is the increased 
availability of one of the Nation’s most critical resources during wartime: maii- 
power. 

Each department had a planning agency which prepared long-range estimates 
of shipping requirements. These estimates were presented before the Joint Mil- 
itary Transportation Committee, where the separately compiled and stated 
requirements were added to indicate a total demand for military purposes. De- 
termination was made by the War Shipping Administration of the shipping avail- 
able to meet total requirements, after which an allotment was made by the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee of a proportionate share of available shipping 
based upon each service’s claimed requirements. Finally, allocation of available 
shipping was made by the War Shipping Administration in implementation of 
Joint Military Transportation Committee decisions. A procedure such as this 
was essential with separate departments competing for a resource insufficient to 
meet all demands. Since allocations were made in advance of the month 
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in which vessels were scheduled to berth, frequent adjustments were subsequently 
necessary. If more or fewer vessels than were forecast were actually presented 
for loading, Joint Military Transportation Committee allotments had to be re- 
vised. This required a continuous series of conferences among the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee representatives, with attendant delays. 

A unified command would eliminate the neeed for a committee to referee the 
competing demands of the two departments. Requirements for shipping and 
availability could be coordinated from the ground up under a single agency. 

Both Army and Navy maintained separate establishments for marine main- 
tenance and vessel repairs. The cost of operating these facilities at Army ports 
and subports of embarkation in the United States over a period of 3% years ag- 
gregated over $100 million. Army experience indicates that approximately 20 
percent of this cost was overhead. It is believed that at least half of the over- 
head expense at these Army establishments could have been elimniated had 
Army and Navy marine maintenance facilities been consolidated, resulting in a 
possible saving of over $10 million. 

Army and Navy specifications and standards for the repair and conversion of 
vessels varied widely. Neither as to passenger nor crew accommodations were 
the standards the same. In consequence, it was often necessary, when a vessel 
was transferred from one service to the other, to conduct extensive alterations. 
For example, the seatrain Lakehurst, immediately following her conversion by 
the Army, was transferred to the Navy for operation. Extensive alterations were 
required to accommodate the Navy crew. On redelivery to the Army, it was 
necessary to reconvert the vessel to meet Army standards at a cost of $150 thou- 
sand. Throughout this period the character of the ship’s employment remained 
unchanged. 

Early in 1945 12 P-2 type and 25 C~—4 type transports which had been under 
Navy jurisdiction were turned over to the Army. Alterations of crew’s quarters 
alone, necessary to comply with Coast Guard regulations for merchant marine 
crews employed by the Army, cost approximately $4 million of the total ex- 
pended for work done on the ships at turn-over. 

During the war, the Army found it necessary to place a commissioned officer 
on each merchant vessel carrying 1,000 measurement tons or more of Army 
cargo. These officers, known as ship transportation officers, were charged with 
preventing pilferage, furnishing information regarding stowage of cargo to over- 
sea port authorities, and generally assuming responsibility for safe delivery of 
cargoes. The Navy assigned to each cargo vessel a commissioned officer who 
commanded the Navy armed guard. Both the Army and Navy officer had im- 
portant and essential assignments, but the Army officer’s principal duties occurred 
while the vessel was in port, while the Navy officer’s principal duties occurred 
while the vessel was at sea. Under a unified command, a single officer would 
undoubtedly perform both functions. Based on an average Army requirement 
throughout the war of approximately 600 ship transportation officers, the cost 
to the Government for their pay and allowances alone is estimated to amount 
to $6.3 million. 

In personnel movements one service was putting three men into a pullman sec- 
tion, the other service only two. The shortage of pullman facilities are so acute 
and the need so great that finally in July 1945 the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion assigned both services sleepers on the basis of three men to a section, thereby 
cutting one service’s requirements for pullman cars one-third. In view of the 
urgent need, a single Department could have effected the uniform and more 
economical utilization from the outset. 

The basic documents for the movement of all troops are personnel priority lists. 
For the European and Mediterranean theaters, priority lists were controlled by 
the Army since these theaters were Army commanded. But for the Pacific, there 
was a joint list which had to be developed through an intricate system of coordi- 
nation involving the War Department, Navy Department and the several theater 
commanders of both services. 

Each Department maintained its own installations for staging and processing 
troops prior to embarkation or after debarkation. This resulted in duplication of 
overhead personnel and reserve facilities in the same port areas. Also, independ- 
ently developed processing procedures precluded joint utilization of the facilities 
of either service. For instance a ship returning from overseas with Army troops 
might arrive in a port at which there was a Navy installation but no Army installa- 
tion. It would then be necessary for the Army to send its own personnel to debark 
the troops and move them to an Army staging area to be processed. The troops 
could not have been processed at the Navy installation due to the differences in 
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processing procedures. The same situation arose where naval personnel were 
debarked at an Army controlled port. 

Salary and labor costs for operating all Army staging areas during the first 
6 months of 1945 averaged an estimated $4,985,000 per month. For an average 
monthly movement of 320,400 troops, in-bound and out-bound, this was equiy- 
alent to $15.55 per transient individual. Army experience indicates that after a 
staging installation has been established, the requirement for additional oper- 
ating personnel is equal to only about one-quarter of the increase in workload. 
It appears, therefore, that the staging load of either service could have been han- 
died along with the staging load of the other service with only possibly one-quarter 
of the additional personnel required to establish separately operated installations. 
If it is assumed that the Navy moved 1 million men out-bound and the same 
number in-bound through installations performing functions comparable to the 
Army’s staging areas, and at approximately the same cost, a consolidated opera- 
tion on the above basis would have resulted in an indicated saving in salary and 
labor costs of about $22.5 million. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The duplications between the procurement, supply, and services of the Armed 
Forces reach into every field from top to bottom. It would be a much easier and 
shorter matter, perhaps, to explore the activities which are not common. How- 
ever, every effort has been made herein to present accurately some examples of 
the overlapping, and to make estimates of a few of the types of savings which 
would accrue through a unified effort in particular activities. Even these few 
represent substantial sums. 

This presentation has left many common activities untouched. It is obvious, 
for example, that fiscal and finance activities throughout the War and Navy 
Departments parallel and duplicate each other and could be standardized to 
advantage with very real savings. 

Uniform accounting procedures could be established throughout the Armed 
Forces, and the annual budget presentation would previde Congress with a single 
coordinated picture of the entire national defense organization. Real economy 
would be possible in recruiting and personnel administration, in handling of mail, 
in the preparation of training films and basic texts, in publication and reproduction 
pladts, in furnishing post exchange and ships’ store supplies, and recreational 
equipment and services. 

It might be appropriate to mention here that the Army’s Special Services Divi- 
sion is responsible for the building of morale, vet it faces an obstacle with which 
it is powerless to cope, and that is the injurious and harmful effect of treating one 
group of men differently from another group, even though they are fighting 
alongside each other and for the same country. Time after time, in outfits side 
by side, the Army received one kind of treatment or service, and the Navy another 
kind. It is difficult to build high morale in the Army and the Navy when either 
feels it is being discriminated against in favor of the other. 

The story of what happened in the Pacific, when men of one service were asked 
to unload beverages not available to them and destined for the consumption of 
men of the other service, is almost legendary; it is easy to understand why. In 
crowded England Army and Navy used identical trucks; the enforced speed limit 
for one service was 25 miles per hour, for the other 40 miles per hour, over the 
same roads day after day; it takes little imagination to picture the reaction of 
the men forced to drive at the slower speed when their countrymen in a different 
uniform passed them up—with appropriate gestures. And groups of men subsist- 
ing primarily on canned and dehydrated foods must be forgiven if they felt some 
rancor when men of the other service, literally alongside them, consumed fresh 
foods brought in on refrigerator ships. In modern warfare with troops of all 
types fighting together, it is impossible to hide these variations in treatment 
which breed discontent and resentment in both the Navy and the Army, and lead 
to the sarcastic expression, ‘‘Our allies, the Army,” or ‘‘Our allies, the Navy.”’ 

It is perhaps interesting that service people repeat the story with such evident 
relish that there were several wars going on in the Pacific: one each between the 
Army and the Marines, the Marines and the Navy, the Navy and the Army, and 
between the Air Forces and all the services; and this being the case, that if the 
Japs were stupid enough to get between any two of these, what happened to them 
was their own fault. 

Differences in treatment also caused friction at home, for example, when one 
service eliminated cigarette rationing 6 weeks before the other. And ill feeling 
developed when men of one service found their friends in the other service pur- 
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chasing items at one sales store which were prohibited in the stores of the other 
service. 

We hear a lot of talk about what good morale the competition between service 
promotes, but it seems evident that from the standpoint of supply and service a 
greater uniformity would have improved the morale of our fighting men to an 
extent that cannot be measured in dollars and cents. Yet money savings appear 
in these fields too. For example, if post exchange and ships’ store operations had 
been combined, more than $6 million annually would have been saved; a unified 
motion-picture service would have yielded another annual million-dollar saving; 
integrated athletic and recreational programs, an additional $2.3 million. 


CONCLUSION 


The ineffectiveness of relying upon cooperation to unify the procurement and 
supply of the Armed Forces should be evident from past experience. The little 
that was accomplished during the war along these lines took literally hundreds 
of boards and committees. They did a very necessary work when we had to 
have some solution to the problems confronting us and arising because, despite 
the best efforts of all concerned, the Armed Forces organizational framework 
required that we function almost as allies rather than as a single national-defense 
team. But all such boards and committees are rather narrowly restricted in 
operation and speed of decision. The presentation of problems to such agencies 
necessarily results in delays and compromises. Prompt, direct, and decisive ac- 
tion, such as is required in national emergency, cannot be expected from such 
cumbersome joint procedures, which are based upon prolonged negotiations rather 
than responsible decisions. In case of disagreement there is usually no readily 
available authority to settle and resolve the difficulties. At best such bodies serve 
merely as expedients, and at worst they burden action with multiple clearances 
and endless delays. 

Some of the joint action developed during the war is being continued; some of 
it is being extended. But procurement, supply and service operations will never 
be as efficient on the basis of voluntary cooperation as they can be if integration 
is required. It is simply human nature for each department to proceed on its 
own initiative, even though at added expense and wasteful effort, rather than to 
strive for teamwork, unless that teamwork is directed and the organizational 
structure for it is provided. 

In time of war the most desirable strategic operations are those which provide 
the quickest victories, thereby saving lives, property, and time. But the most 
advantageous plans must be altered to match our ability to support them logis- 
tically—to mount, to train, to equip, to deliver, to supply, and to reinforce— 
hence it follows that matériel limitations cost lives. The years just past have 
demonstrated that our resources are not sufficient to provide for all legitimate 
demands—military and civilian—in time of crisis; for the first time we have 
bumped the ceilings of some of our resources. We are certain the matériel demands 
of any future war will not be less than those of the last. It may become, then, a 
simple matter of survival. Whether we use our resources efficiently or not may 
very well be the determining factor between victory and defeat. 

Having decided that we must have effective national defense, it is typical of 
this country to provide for it in the most direct and economical way. So it is to 
be expected, when it is generally recognized how wasteful and careless of our 
safety the divided system is, a change will be demanded. It is logical to form a 
single Department of the Armed Forges because progress is the American way. 

There are large savings to be had in unified service, supply, and procurement for 
the Armed Forces. These are not only savings in money, but also savings in the 
resources that are scarce in time of war—men, matériel, facilities, time. The 
advantages described and implied in this presentation would accrue through single 
responsibility and authority, but are not possible under the divided system. 

The change is important now, in that it would provide better and more flexible 
procurement, supply, and service to the Armed Forces at substantially less cost 
to the Government. 

The change is vital now, because when war strikes we cannot spare the time to 
make the far-reaching organizational changes necessary to provide these improve- 
ments. The organizational structure unifying our Armed Forces and making the 
most efficient over-all use of our matériel and personnel resources must be prepared 
in peacetime if it is to be effective in war. 

Without the utmost economy and flexibility in the utilization of our manpower, 
facilities, and matériel, we cannot be in the best possible position to support and 
win any future conflict. Certainly throughout the armed services the Nation 
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needs the benefits of habitual thinking and planning for combined and simul- 
taneous air, sea, and land operations. This can never be achieved by means of the 
piecemeal thinking and divided responsibility now in effect, nor can it be achieved 
by meeting in committee. 
From the standpoint of logistics, four cardinal points emerge for consideration 
in deciding whether a unification of the Armed Forces should be made: 
1. The substantial money savings in peace and war. 
2. The laying of an organizational foundation that will provide the means to 
husband critical resources in times of national peril. 
3. The morale of the men in the Armed Forces, so dependent upon their 
conviction of fair play. 
4. The democratic principle of providing men in their country’s service, 
through the medium of the most efficient logistical support, the best possible 
chance for life. 


os 


Tue ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 13, 1951. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Bonner: The following information is furnished pursuant to 
my testimony before the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee on Wednes- 
day, July 25, 1951: 

(a) Medical supply system 

There are 4,279 medical officers; 1,776 dental officers, and 539 Medical Service 
Corps (Administration and Supply) officers on active duty in the Navy at the 
present time. Of these, 4 medical officers, 3 dental officers, and 63 Medical Serv- 
ce Corps officers are currently employed in the Medical and Dental Supply 
System. 

After integration of the Medical Supply System with the Navy Supply System, 
medical and dental officers will be utilized primarily in technical functions; e. g¢., 
identification and testing of stocks, as opposed to supply management functions; 
e.g., administrative, inventory control, etc. The exact number of medical and dental 
officers that will remain in the Navy Supply Svstem after complete integration 
is not known at this time. However, since such officers will primarily perform 
technical type functions, it is believed that officers in the lower ranks will be ade- 
quate for such assignment in lieu of the more senior ranks currently employed in 
the Medical Supply System. 

It is proposed to continue to utilize the services of the 63 Medical Service Corps 
officers currently employed in the Medical Supply System. The precise extent 
of the Medical Service Corps officer reduction that may be possible in supply 
operations, after complete integration, cannot be determined at this time. 


(b) Standardization of clothing and related equipage 


Since various members of the subcommittee indicated considerable interest in 
the standardization of certain clothing items, such as mattresses, mattress covers, 
etc., I have attached hereto, as enclosure (1), the Navy, Marine, Air Force, and 
Army Standardization Exhibit of Clothing and Equipage (in two volumes). 
This exhibit outlines the results of standardization studies conducted by the 
Committee on the Standardization of Clothing and Equipage. 

The objective of this committee was to expedite the standardization of clothing 
and related equipage used by the National Military Establishment to the greatest 
extent practicable. 


(c) Livingston group study and survey of current procurement methods in the Bureau 
of Ships, Ordnance, and Aeronautics of the Navy Department 


A summary of the recommendations of the Livingston group, with brief com- 
ments as to the initial actions taken, are attached as enclosure (2). The action 
comments should not be construed as indicating the final action on all of the recom- 
mendations, since the Bureau comments are currently being reviewed to determine 
what further action may be required. 

The cost of these studies amounted to $10,291.54, broken down as follows: 


COORERAGT Waremen. oy her bois ON GRE D Se part Eee To thr oes $7, 919. 48 
ETRY OVORDORREE coi age a ae eee ee a ae at Se ee 1, 772. 06 
Printind ond eabubaen st 0 2 a CU i ee, 600. 00 
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Copies of the contracts with this group are also attached as a part of enclos- 
ure (2). 

During my testimony you stated you desired a copy of the contract entered 
into between the Munitions Board and the Harvard group. My office has con- 
tacted Mr. Brodsky, of the Munitions Board, with your request and has been 
advised that a copy of this contract would be forwarded direct to the subeom- 
mittee. 

While present as an observer during previous testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, I was requested to supply you with the background of the Livingston 
group. This information is attached hereto as enclosure (3). 


(d) Transfer of material between the Maritime Administration and the Military 
Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) 

Prior to the commercial procurement of items for the repair of MSTS-owned 
vessels for which MSTS is responsible for repair, the Maritime Administration 
is contacted to determine whether such items are available from Maritime Admin- 
istration stocks. 

With respect to the $42,000,000 worth of material in Maritime Administration 
warehouses which the subcommittee indicated is not being utilized by MSTS, 
it is pointed out that such material is made available to the Navy only on a loan 
basis or through the medium of excess declarations. 

The Navy has no authority or responsibility over the material that might be 
excess to Maritime Administration needs until such material is offered to the Navy, 
at which time a determination is made as to whether or not the Navy has need for 
the particular items. 

With respect to other than excess items, at frequent intervals in the past 
MSTS has made requests on Maritime Administration stocks for needed items 
and during the period March 1950 to July 1951, MSTS has obtained 4 tailshafts, 
1 anchor, 3 propellers, 1 reduction gear, 1 rudder, bedsheets, and miscellaneous 
tools and spare parts from the Maritime Administration warehouses for use on its 
own vessels. The total value of these items amounted to $391,870. In accord- 
ance with Maritime Administration General Manager Order No. 154, dated 
January 6, 1950, all such items obtained from the stocks of the Maritime Admin- 
istration are replaced in kind. 

It should be recognized that al! vessels operated for MSTS are not MSTS- 
owned vessels, since a number of vessels operated for MSTS are chartered from 
commercial operators on a bare-boated time charter basis. When these vessels, 
chartered on a bare-boated time basis, are damaged by their own crew, or repairs 
are required as a result of normal breakdown of machinery and equipment, the 
commercial operator of these vessels is responsible for their repair, and MSTS 
has no responsibility for obtaining the required spare parts. When MSTS is 
responsible for damage to such vessels, it is also responsible for the expense of 
repairs. Such repairs are usually made on a contract basis with the operator; and | 
MSTS does not allow any expense in the repair of such vessels in excess of the cost 
which would have resulted had Maritime Administration reserve stocks been 
utilized. 


(e) Army stock transfers to the Military Sea Transportation Service 


During my testimony reference was made to the visit of the subcommittee to 
the New York Port of Embarkation, Brooklyn, N. Y., where it was revealed that 
although the New York Port of Embarkation had some $15,000,000 worth of 
capac on hand, only approximately $3,000,000 had been transferred to the 

Navy. 

It is my belief that the subcommittee is interested not only in the material at 
the New York Port of Embarkation; but, also, the material that is available at 
all of the ports of embarkation and all of the Army Transportation Corps (ATC) 
depots. am of the opinion that a discussion of the stock transfers between the 
ATC and the Navy is more meaningful in terms of items rather than dollar value. 
Accordingly, I have outlined below the entire history and present status of this 
transfer along the foregoing lines. 

In accordance with the terms of the preliminary agreements and procedures to 
be used in effecting the establishment of MSTS, dated September 2, 1949, the 
ATC agreed to furnish MSTS, by February 1, 1950, a list of all ATC stocks and 
funds pertaining threto available for transfer. 

The initial MSTS equities in ATC stocks were established on the basis of the 
number of vessels to be transferred from ATC to MSTS. The ATC, however, 
retained certain stocks at the time of turn-over to support vessels whose transfer 
was in doubt. 
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On March 1, 1950, and in accordance with the instructions contained in enclo- 
sure (4), attached hereto, the first offer of the ATC, consisting of approximately 
50,000 items, was presented to the Navy Supply System for use in the support of 
MSTS operations. The primary responsibility for screening and the acceptance 
or rejection of these 50,000 items was placed upon certain activities of the Navy 
Supply System. The current approximate status of this initial transfer is indi- 
cated below: 


Number of items offered 50, 000 
Number of items accepted d 33, 000 
Number of items rejected___- : : 4, 000 
Number of items action incomplete 13, 000 


Extreme difficulty has been encountered in screening certain of the technical 
type items (components and spare parts) due to the lack of adequate identification 
data. 

The ATC, during November 1950, made a second offering to the Navy which 
consists of items previously withheld because of uncertainty with respect to the 
retention of vessels by ATC. Processing procedures similar to those used in 
handling the initial offering have been established to handle this second offering. 
Listings for this second offering began to flow to the Navy Supply System for 
screening during March 1951. To date approximately 3,500 items have been 
offered from ATC depots and the ATC stock-control point at Marietta, Pa., 
advises that approximately 45,000 additional items are being screened by ATC 
depots and ports of embarkation for probable offer to the Navy. 

Information relative to the departmental reserve plants (not producing military 
type products) and air facilities in an idle or stand-by condition, which I stated 
would be made available to the subcommittee, is being compiled for an early 
submission. 

The Navy Department will be happy to provide the subcommittee with any 
additional information that may be required. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun T. Kopuier. 


NAVY, MARINE, AIR FORCE, AND ARMY STANDARDIZATION 
EXHIBIT 


INTRODUCTION 


This booklet, compiled for the ready reference of the Committee on the Stand- 
ardization of Clothing and Equipage, contains information identical to that 
appearing in the standardization exhibit. Descriptions of individual items appear 
in the booklet in the same order in which those items are displayed. 

It will be noted that, in a limited number of cases, the samples displayed do 
not agree in all particulars with the specifications. In those instances, no pro- 
curement has yet been made on the revised specifications. 

In considering many of the production capabilities of the items, the term 
“adequate” is often used. This describes the national production situation if 
war were to occur at the present time. Production trends in the future may 
effect productive capacity either favorably or unfavorably. 

It should be noted that there are problems related to supply which confront the 
services other than the actual standardization of items. After joint standardiza- 
tion of actual items is achieved, decisions may be desirable with respect to other 
factors involved, which include the following: 

1. Consideration of a standard nomenclature. 
2. Consideration of the use of standard stock numbers. 
3. The feasibility of assigning procurement to a single service of items 
declared standard. 
4. Consideration of the adoption of a standard method of inspection of 
items. 
5. The feasibility of standardizing methods of packaging and marking 

Additional copies of this booklet may be obtained by calling REpublic 6700, 

extension 72385. 


OcToBER 25, 1948. 


Memorandum for: The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
The Under Secretary of the Navy 
The Under Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Committee on the Standardization of Clothing and Equipage. 
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1. With the concurrence of the Under Secretaries of the Air Force and the 
Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Army there is authorized a committee 
with duties and functions as defined herein. The objective of this committee will 
be to expedite the standardization of items of clothing and equipage used by the 
National Military Establishment to the greatest extent practicable. The com- 
mittee shall consist of members as follows: 

Department of the Army: Member, to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Department of the Navy: Member, to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Department of the Air Force: Member, to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

2. It is requested that you submit to the Munitions Board the name and title 
of the officer to represent your Department on this committee. It is further 
requested that this officer be of general or flag rank and that he be authorized to 
make final decision for your Department in the matters to be brought before this 
committee. 

3. The duties of this committee shall be: 

(a) To examine an exhibit of clothing and equipage items (exclusive of 
distinctive outer clothing, insignia, and special devices) used by the three 
Departments. 

(6) To select from the items exhibited items which can be standardized 
for the use of the three Departments. 

(c) To forward information concerning the items selected to the Munitions 
Board Standards Agency for the promulgation of National Military Estab- 
lishment specifications. 

4. It is further requested that the Departments make available such technical 
assistance as may be necessary to this committee in arriving at their decisions. 

5. The Munitions Board Procurement Policy Council is being requested to 
assist the committee by organizing and monitoring the above-mentioned exhibit. 
The committee will be informed by the Chairman of the Munitions Board Pro- 
curement Policy Council as to the time and place of the exhibit. 

6. The Munitions Board Committee on Facilities and Services is being directed 
to make available to this committee all information, records, and other data in 
its possession which have been developed by the subcommittee on clothing and 
equipage in this field. 

For the Munitions Board: 

F. C, DENEBRINK, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Director of Procurement, Manpower, and Utilities. 


HEADGEAR 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cap, herringbone twill. 

Specification No.: Army 6-326, November 27, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.44 (date of last procurement, August 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 76,740. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. See remarks under ‘Résumé of dif- 
ferences.” 

Schedule of sizes: 6 sizes: 6% through 7%. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cap, utility. 

‘Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted July 7, 1944, revised 
January 4, 1945. 

Current cost: $0.57 (July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—96,000; total, 156,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small. 
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On March 1, 1950, and in accordance with the instructions contained in enclo- 
sure (4), attached hereto, the first offer of the ATC, consisting of approximately 
50,000 items, was presented to the Navy Supply System for use in the support of 
MSTS operations. The primary responsibility for screening and the acceptance 
or rejection of these 50,000 items was placed upon certain activities of the Navy 
Supply System. The current approximate status of this initial transfer is indi- 
cated below: 


Number of items offered 

Number of items accepted 

Number of items rejected___- 
Number of items action incomplete 


Extreme difficulty has been encountered in screening certain of the technical 
type items (components and spare parts) due to the lack of adequate identification 
data. 

The ATC, during November 1950, made a second offering to the Navy which 
consists of items previously withheld because of uncertainty with respect to the 
retention of vessels by ATC. Processing procedures similar to those used in 
handling the initial offering have been established to handle this second offering. 
Listings for this second offering began to flow to the Navy Supply System for 
screening during March 1951. To date approximately 3,500 items have been 
offered from ATC depots and the ATC stock-control point at Marietta, Pa., 
advises that approximately 45,000 additional items are being screened by ATC 
depots and ports of embarkation for probable offer to the Navy. 

Information relative to the departmental reserve plants (not producing military 
type products) and air facilities in an idle or stand-by condition, which I stated 
would be made available to the subcommittee, is being compiled for an early 
submission. 

The Navy Department will be happy to provide the subcommittee with any 
additional information that may be required. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun T. KorH Ler. 


NAVY, MARINE, AIR FORCE, AND ARMY STANDARDIZATION 
EXHIBIT 


INTRODUCTION 


This booklet, compiled for the ready reference of the Committee on the Stand- 
ardization of Clothing and Equipage, contains information identical to that 
appearing in the standardization exhibit. Descriptions of individual items appear 
in the booklet in the same order in which those items are displayed. 

It will be noted that, in a limited number of cases, the samples displayed do 
not agree in all particulars with the specifications. In those instances, no pro- 
curement has yet been made on the revised specifications. 

In considering many of the production capabilities of the items, the term 
“adequate” is often used. This describes the national production situation if 
war were to occur at the present time. Production trends in the future may 
effect productive capacity either favorably or unfavorably. 

It should be noted that there are problems related to supply which confront the 
services other than the actual standardization of items. After joint standardiza- 
tion of actual items is achieved, decisions may be desirable with respect to other 
factors involved, which include the following: 

1. Consideration of a standard nomenclature. 

2. Consideration of the use of standard stock numbers. 

3. The feasibility of assigning procurement to a single service of items 
declared standard. 

4. Consideration of the adoption of a standard method of inspection of 
items. 

5. The feasibility of standardizing methods of packaging and marking 

Additional copies of this booklet may be obtained by calling REpublic 6700, 


extension 72385. é 
OctToBEeR 25, 1948. 
Memorandum for: The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
The Under Secretary of the Navy 
The Under Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Committee on the Standardization of Clothing and Equipage. 
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1. With the concurrence of the Under Secretaries of the Air Force and the 
Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Army there is authorized a committee 
with duties and functions as defined herein. The objective of this committee will 
be to expedite the standardization of items of clothing and equipage used by the 
National Military Establishment to the greatest extent practicable. The com- 
mittee shall consist of members as follows: 

Department of the Army: Member, to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Department of the Navy: Member, to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Department of the Air Force: Member, to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

2. It is requested that you submit to the Munitions Board the name and title 
of the officer to represent your Department on this committee. It is further 
requested that this officer be of general or flag rank and that he be authorized to 
make final decision for your Department in the matters to be brought before this 
committee. 

3. The duties of this committee shall be: 

(a) To examine an exhibit of clothing and equipage items (exclusive of 
distinctive outer clothing, insignia, and special devices) used by the three 
Departments. 

(b) To select from the items exhibited items which can be standardized 
for the use of the three Departments. 

(c) To forward information concerning the items selected to the Munitions 
Board Standards Agency for the promulgation of National Military Estab- 
lishment specifications. 

4. It is further requested that the Departments make available such technical 
assistance as may be necessary to this committee in arriving at their decisions. 

5. The Munitions Board Procurement Policy Council is being requested to 
assist the committee by organizing and monitoring the above-mentioned exhibit. 
The committee will be informed by the Chairman of the Munitions Board Pro- 
curement Policy Council as to the time and place of the exhibit. 

6. The Munitions Board Committee on Facilities and Services is being directed 
to make available to this committee all information, records, and other data in 
its possession which have been developed by the subcommittee on clothing and 
equipage in this field. 

For the Munitions Board: 

F. C. DeENEBRINK, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Director of Procurement, Manpower, and Utilities. 


HEADGEAR 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cap, herringbone twill. 

Specification No.: Army 6-326, November 27, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.44 (date of last procurement, August 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 76,740. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. See remarks under “Résumé of dif- 
ferences.” 

Schedule of sizes: 6 sizes: 6% through 734. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cap, utility. 

‘Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted July 7, 1944, revised 
January 4, 1945. 

Current cost: $0.57 (July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—96,000; total, 156,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small. 
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AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Cap, mechanics, summer, type A-3A. 
Specification No.: 8-128. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.85. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 20. Cap, utility, N-3. 

Specification No.: N:73—C-—5 Int. 

Current. cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.42 (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 35,700. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Use facilities normally 
available for baseball type peaked caps. 

Schedule of sizes: 6% through 7% (total, 10 sizes). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Caps, pilots and airerewmen. 

Specification No.: 73C50 with modifications. 

Current cost: $0.44. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,644. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 6%, 7 7%, 74, 7%, 74. 


Item No. 20, cap, work—Resumé of differences 


NAVY 

Cap, utility, N-3 

Six-gore crown. 

Laminated visor. 

Webbing sweatband. 

Similar to Air Force model. 

Basically same design. 
Caps, pilots and aircrewmen (Bureau of Aeronautics) 

Six-gore crown. 

Leather sweatband. 

Long duck-billed visor. 

Khaki drill. 

Fiberboard stiffener in visor. 

Not launderable. 

Reason.—Close-fitting cap desired by Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Remarks.—Webbing sweatband not required; could be changed to self band. 
Navy caps use facilities normally available for baseball-type caps. 


MARINE 
Cap, utility 
1-piece crown. 
Broad stitched visor. 
Self sweatband. 
AIR FORCE 
Cap, mechanics, summer, type A-3 
6-gore crown. 
Stitched visor. 
Self sweatband. 
Reason.—Close-fitting cap required for maintainance crews with relatively 
short visor. 
ARMY 
Cap, herringbone twill 
1-piece crown. 
Same as Marines. 
Reason.—Style adapted to expand production capacities. Present length of 
visor satisfactory. 
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Remarks.—Army and Marine cap producable in any single-needle shop. 

Air Force, Bureau of Aeronautics, and Navy cap most economically produced 
only in shops normally equipped to make gored caps. However, the Air Force 
cap can be produced by manufacturers other than those restrieted to cap manu- 
facturers, if they have double-needle sewing equipment of the proper type. 

Army requirements for a gored cap could not be met in an emergency. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 17. Cap, cooks and bakers. 

Specification No.: FED, DDD-C-41, 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.25 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 14,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 66 through 7% (total, 10 sizes). 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cap, bakers and cooks, white. 

Specification No.: MC specification adopted November 18, 1927. 

Current cost: $0.49, July 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—6,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—9,600; total, 15,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 64, 65%, 634, 6%, 7, 7%, 74, 734, 714, 75%, 7%; total of sizes, 
11—6% through 734. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cap, bakers and cooks, white. 

Specification No.: Federal DDD-—C-41, November 26, 1935. 
Current cost: $0.34 (date of last procurement, May 1948), 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 19,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 6 sizes—64, 6%, 7, 74, 744, 7%. 


Item No. 17, caps, bakers and cooks—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 


Cap, cooks and bakers 

Skull type—mesh top. 

Reasons.—Economy in fabrics; mesh top allows ventilation; safety feature—use 
aboard ships necessitates low headgear; tradition. 


MARINE 


Cap, bakers and cooks, white 


French chef style. ; 
Reason.—Traditional commercial type of bakers and cooks cap. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Cap, bakers and cooks, white 


French chef style. 
Reason.—Traditional commercial type of bankers and cooks cap. 
Remarks.—None. 


UNDERGARMENTS 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Undershirts, cotton, white. 

Specification No.: MC specification adopted July 8, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.38, November 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—180,000; 
replacement to 100,000—720,000; total, 900,000. 
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Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps requirements. If all 
services adopt this undershirt, industry would have difficulty producing without 
procuring new machinery necessary to make the sleeve. 

Schedule of sizes: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; total of sizes, 8. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 105. Undershirts, cotton. 

Specification No.: N:55-U-—13 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.44 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements for 100,000 men: 1,590,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime would require use of 
rib knit in addition to plain knit fabric also all corded yarns for full military 
requirements also overedge stitching in addition to flatiock. 

Schedule of sizes: 30 through 48 (total, 10 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Undershirt, cotton, quarter-sleeve. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster, P. Q. D. No. 644, July 21, 1948. 
Current cost: $0.44; date of last procurement, May 1945. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 572,700. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 4 sizes—small, medium, large, X-large. 


Item No. 105, undershirts, cotton—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Undershirts, cotton 
Basically same design. Has smaller or tighter fitting armholes. 


MARINE 

Undershirt, cotton, white 

Basically same as Navy item. 

AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Undershirt, cotton, quarter sleeve 

Larger fit around armholes. 

Remarks.—Army has recently adopted the Navy item except for size of armhole 
as tests indicated that there was some constriction in the Navy model. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Drawers, cotton, shorts, white. 

Specification No.: Army 6—-188B, October 6, 1936. 

Current cost: $0.34 (date of last procurement, February 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 700,380. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Five sizes—small, medium, large, X large, XX large. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Drawers, nainsook, shorts, white. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted July 29, 1937; revised 
August 5, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.40 (October 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—180,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—720,000; total, 900,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 (total of sizes, 9—O through 8). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 29. Drawers, cotton, woven. 

Specification No.: N:55—D-—4 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.44 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,015,400. 
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Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime requires curtailment of 
production of 80 by 80 print cloth and restricted civilian use. Brass for grippers 
might be available in wartime but buttons would be substituted. 

Schedule of sizes: 28 through 50 (total, 12 sizes). 


Item No. 29, drawers, cotton shoris—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Drawers, cotton, woven 
Gripper closure. 
Eyelets, clothes stops for securing to the clothes line. 


MARINE 

Drawers, nainsook, shorts, white 

Gripper closure. 

Adjusting tape. 

AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Drawers, cotton, shorts, white 

Button closure. 

Adjusting tape. 

Army is presently considering use of grippers. 

Remarks—The difference in patterns are being worked out between the Naval 
Clothing Depot and the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. The Army sample 
shows fabrics used by all services. Essentially already standardized. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Drawers, winter, 50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool, natural 
gray. 

Specification No.: Army 8-138, September 24, 1943. 

Current cost: $1.73 (date of last procurement July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 169,500. 

Production capabilities: From Army and Navy design requirements can be met 
from production. For the Marine Corps design there is limited production and 
total combined requirements could not be met. 

Schedule of sizes: Five sizes—small, medium, large, X large, XX large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 30a. Drawers, winter, N-1. 

Specification No.: N:55—-D-—16 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.84 (1944). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 27,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 30 through 50 (total, 11 sizes). 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Drawers, wool, gray. 

Specification No.: Federal Sepecification JJ-D-—653 dated October 26, 1936. 

Current cost: $1.39 (July 1945). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—96,000; total, 156,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 (tota] of sizes, 10). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 30. Drawers, wool-cotton, medium weight. 
Specification No.: N:55-D-18 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.20 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 32,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 28 through 48 (total, 11 sizes). 


90187—52——-23 
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Item No. 30, drawers, winter—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Drawers, winter, N-1 
8% pounds per dozen. 
Wool content, 75 percent. 


Drawers, wool, cotion, medium weight 
5% pounds per dozen. 
Wool content, 36 percent. 
Reasons.—The Navy needs heavy woolen underwear on a functional basis both 
of a light and heavy type. 
MARINE 
Drawers, wool, gray 
8% pounds per dozen. 
Wool content, 50 percent. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Drawers, winter, 50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool, 


8% pounds per dozen. 

Wool content, 50 percent, 

Remarks.—Practically no difference in construction and design. Army and 
Navy permit straight waists or set-in piece waistband as well as French style. 
Marine Corps permits French style only. Straight or set-in piece waistband 
essential for large-scale mass production. Standardization on any one specifica- 
tion is not economical at this time due to the current developmental work on a 
greatly improved item by the Army and Navy. The Federal specification 
covers 14 types of underwear. 

Production capabilities: From Army and Navy design requirements can be met 
from production. For the Marine Corps design there is limited production and 
total combined requirements could not be met. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Undershirt, wool, gray. 

Specification No.: Federal Specification JJ-U-517, dated October 26, 1936. 

Current cost: $1.77 (August 1947). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—96,000; total, 156,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 (total of sizes, 11—28 
through 48). 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 107a. Undershirts, winter, N-1. 

Specification No.: N:55-U-—6 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.45 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 30,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 32 through 50 (total, 10 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Undershirt, winter, 50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool, natural 
gray. 

Specification No.: Army 8-139, September 24, 1943. 

Current cost: $1.83 (date of last procurement Mav, 1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 187,932. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—large, medium, small, X large. 

Nomenclature: 107. Undershirts, wool, cotton, medium weight. 

Specification No.: N:55-U-14 Int. ’ 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.84 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 32,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 30 through 50 (total, 11 sizes). 
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Item No. 107, undershirts, wool— Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Undershirts, winter, N-1 
Twelve and five-eighths pounds per dozen. 
Seventy-five percent wool. 
Double chest and back. 


Undershirts, wool-cotton medium weight 


Seven and one-quarter pounds per dozen. 

Thirty-six percent wool. 

Reasons.— Additional use of heavy undershirt required for severe winter con- 
ditions aboard ship. 


MARINE 
Undershirt, wool, gray 
Weighs 10% pounds per dozen. 
Fifty percent wool. 
ARMY 


Undershirt, winter, 50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool, natural gray 

Ten and one-half pounds per dozen. 

Fifty percent wool. 

Remarks.—Practically no different in construction and design. (See drawers, 
winter.) Standardization on any one specification is not economical at this time 
due to the current development work on a greatly improved item for{the Army 
and Navy. 

MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Apron, mess, with bib. 
Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted May 16, 1929. 
urrent cost: $0.34 (July 1948). 
Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—48,000; total, 78,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 
NAVY 
Nomenclature: 2. Aprons, cooks. 
Specification No.: JAN-—A-54. 
Cateant cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.61 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 16,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and emergency. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Apron, bakers’, butchers’, and cooks’, with bib. 
Specification No.: JAN-—A—54A (April 26, 1948). 

Cacant cost: $0.74 (date of last procurement, February 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 31,968. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: one size. 


Item Nos. 2 and 3, aprons, bakers, butchers, and cooks—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
Aprons, cooks 


Material: Uniform twill. 
Reasons.—Use same material as used in uniforms (uniform twill); women’s 


component uses standard men’s apron. 


MARINE 
Apron, mess, with bib 
Material: Unbleached sheeting. 


Same design as Army. 
Reasons.—Women’s component has limited requirements and uses standard 


men’s aprons. 
AIR FORCE 


Uses Army item. 
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ARMY 


Apron, bakers’, butchers’, and cooks’, with bib 

Material: Drill. 
Aprons, Wac, cook, baker, and laundress 

Material: Drill. 
Aprons, Wac, cook, baker, and laundress 

Material: Bleached muslin. 

Reasons.— Necessary to adopt feminine style in addition to standard men’s 
apron, due to morale problem involved. 
b> Remarks.—The Navy sample displayed is an obsolete model; standard same in 
design as Marine Corps and Army. 

The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, respectively, use fabrics which are basic 
to other clothing production, 

ARMY 

Nomenclature: Shorts, athletic. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster P. Q. D. No. 529 (September 27, 1945). 

Current cost: $1.13 (date of last procurement, October 1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 93,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 10 sizes (28 through 46). 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shorts, athletic. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted May 3, 1943; revised 
November 29, 1948. 

Current cost: $3 (June 1947). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—3, N09 replace- 
ment to 100,000—5,000; total, 8,000. 

Production capabilities: 4 A dequ ate. 

Schedule of sizes: 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 (total of sizes, 7—30 through 42). 


Item No. 83, shorts, athietic—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
None. 
MARINE 
Shorts, athietic 
Commercial-type item. 
Cut under different patterns. 
Difference in material and findings. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Shorts, athletic 
Modified commercial patterns. 


FIELD CLOTHING 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: 44. Jacket, field, N—4. 

Specification No.: N:55-J-12 INT. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $6.59 (1943). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 27,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 34 through 46 (total, 7 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Jacket, field, M—1943. ’ 
Specification No.: Army 6-370, October 3, 1947. 

Current cost: $8.77 (date of last procurement, February 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 124,800. 
Production nme ge Adequate; basic materials are critical. 
Schedule of sizes: 19 sizes, 32R through 46R. 
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Item No. 44, jacket, field—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Jacket, field, N-4 

5!4-ounce poplin shell. 

Woolen flannel lining. 

Zipper and button-through fly closure. 

Two slash pockets. 

Belted back. 

Convertible button collar. 

Short hip length, 27 inches long. 

Reasons.—Serves as intermediate work jacket for temperate climates only. 
Functional use does not require protection of M—1943 model. 


MARINE 

Uses Army specification. 

AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Jacket, field, M-1943 

9-ounce oxford or sateen under shell. 

Poplin inner shell. 

Two bellow-type breast pockets with concealed button flaps. 

Fly front. 

Throat tabs. 

Shoulder strap. 

Two-button adjustable cuffs. 

Gussets in sleeve plackets. 

Drawstring waist, 31 inches long. 

Serves as outer component part of temperate zone field assembly. This 
assembly differs in principle from the Navy theory of cold-weather protection. 
The Army requires greater flexibility in its clothing in order to meet a greater 
range of climatic conditions. 

Remarks.—Navy uses Army jacket for shore-based personnel in Arctic. 

Navy has recommendation to adopt field jacket as a semidress item for use 
with blues and khakis for enlisted men and officers to replace the dungaree Jumper 
and similar items. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Jacket, field pile, OD. 

Specification No.: Army, 6-440, April 1, 1948. 

Current cost: $13.47 (date of last procurement October 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 17,737. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 13 sizes, 34R through 48R. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 45, Jacket, winter, N—1. 

Specification No.: N :37—J-3 INT. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $9.09 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 46,700. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Jungle-cloth production slow and 
necessitates use of uncut corduroy in wartime for Navy requirements. Would 
change to 9-ounce alpaca imported from Arequipa, Peru, might be in short 
supply. 

Schedule of sizes: 36 through 50 (total, 8 sizes). 


Item No, 45, jacket, field, pile—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Jacket, winter, N-1 
13-ounce jungle cloth shell. 
Alpaca-lined collar, 
Zipper and button-through fly front closure. 
Plain cuff with knitted wristlet inside. 
Drawstring bottom. 
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Reasons.—Is used with trousers, N—1, of comparable functional construction; 
designed for shipboard use; knitted collar and outside wristlets discarded due to 
unsatisfactory wear; wind and water resistance required. 


MARINE 

No requirement. 

AIR FORCE 

Uses Army item. 

ARMY 
Jacket, field, pile, OD 

5%-ounce poplin outer shell. 

Knitted neck. 

Woot pile lining. 

Six-button front with loops. 

Buttoned, knitted wristlet. 

Reasons.—lIs designed to be worn under other outer garments. 

Remarks.—Items functionally different. 

Navy uses Army jacket with overcoat, parka type (pile-lined) or parka, field, 
for shore-based personnel in Arctic. 

Jungle cloth cannot be produced in sufficient quantities to meet national emer- 
geney requirements of the Navy alone. Equivalent substitute for jungle cloth 
would be 9-ounce oxford. 

NAVY 

Nomenclature: 98. Trousers, winter, N-1. 

Specification No.: N:37-J—-3 INT. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $8.80 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 22,000. 

Production capabilities: Jungle cloth for Navy use in short supply in wartime. 
Would change to 9-ounce oxford. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, and small. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, field, cotton, OD. 


Specification No.: Army, 6-371, October 17, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.69 (date of last procurement, July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 153,600. 

Production capabilities: Fabrication adequate; basic materials are critical. 
Schedule of sizes: 22 sizes, 28 x 28 through 44 x 32. 


Item No. 98, trousers, winter, cotton, OD—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Trousers, winter N-1 
13-ounce jungle-cloth overall-style trousers with suspenders and flannel liner, 
one composite unit for functional use. 


MARINE 

Uses Army item. 

AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Trousers, field, cotton, OD 

Cotton trousers worn over other trousers. 

9-ounce oxford. 

Conventional trouser style with special features. 

Reasons.—Army uses layer principle to afford greater flexibility in use under a 
variety of weather conditions. Navy trousers would not meet Army field re- 
quirements for this flexibility of use. 

Army’s item is designed for use over trousers, field, wool,OD. The combina- 
tion of these two items is functionally comparable to the Navy item, trousers, 
winter, N-1. : 

Remarks.—Navy has no wool trousers of satisfactory characteristics to wear 
under a cotton shell trouser. 

Functional differences demand retention of Navy item in Navy. 

Trousers, winter, N-1 are the trouser component of a 3-piece outfit. 
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MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Overcoat, parka type, with pile liner. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted September 30, 1948. 

Current. cost: $30.02, August 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000, re- 
vlacement to 100,000—48,000; total, 78,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small, extra large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 56. Coat, parka, winter, N-1. 

Specification No.: N-37—C-8 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) : $18.98 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 8,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Jungle-cloth production slow and 
necessitates use of uncut corduroy in wartime for Navy requirements. Would 
change to 9-ounce alpaca imported from Arequipa, Peru, might be in short supply. 

Schedule of sizes: 36 through 50 (total, 8 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Overcoat, parka type, with pile liner. 
Specification No.: Army, 6-381, October 3, 1947. 

Current cost: $27.99 (date of last procurement, July 1947). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 5,893. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 4 sizes: Large, medium, small, extra large. 


Item No. 56, parka—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Coat, parka, winter, N-1 

Alpaca lining sewed in. 

42 inches long. 

Belt through inside tunnel. 

Standard outer fabric is 8-ounce jungle cloth. 

One top pocket with flap left side and two cut-in side pockets. 

Underarm vents. 

Sleeve linings sewed in. 

Hood adjustment take-up. 

MARINE 

Overcoat, parka type, with pile liner 

Removable alpaca pile lining. 

49 inches long. 

Belt has been eliminated. 

Two-ply of 5%-ounce poplin. 

No. 3 heavy-duty fastener. 

Two top pockets. 

Two side pockets with flaps. 

Armhole 4 inches larger than Army. 

Two-button side adjustment. 

Front can be snapped back to facilitate marching. 

Reasons—Lining removable to permit drying and to adjust item to climatic 
‘and activity conditions. 

ARMY 

Overcoat, parka type, with pile liner 


Removable double-faced wool pile lining. 

39 inches long. 

Belt on outside. 

2-ply of 5!4-ounce poplin. 

Two top pockets. 

Two side pockets with flags. 

One button with tab to hold sleeve in position. 
No. 5 heavy-duty fastener. 
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Reasons.—Lining removable to permit drying and to adjust item to climatic and 
activity conditions. Heavier fastener required due to field demands for a 
sturdier fastener, 

Remarks.—For shipboard use by officer personnel and for shore forces based on 
ships. 

Army item used for shore-based personnel in Arctic. 

Jungle cloth cannot be produced in sufficient quantities to meet national emer- 
gency requirements of the Navy alone. Equivalent substitute for jungle cloth 
would be 9-ounce oxford. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Sweater, high-neck. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster, P. Q. D. No. 111G, October 22, 1945. 
Current cost: $3.64 (date of last procurement, December 1944), 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 86,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 4 sizes: Large, medium, small, extra large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 93 Sweater, winter, N—-1. 

Specification No.: N:55-S~—24. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.30 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 8,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, and small. 

Item No. 93, sweater—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 

Sweater, winter N-1 

Heavier than Army item. 

MARINE 
Uses Army specification. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Sweater, high neck 

One-third lighter than Navy item. 

Remarks.—Navy retains heavier sweater as functionally required for severe 
weather. 

Army item has been designed for wear under the jacket, field, wool OD, and 
jacket, field, M-—1948, in the winter temperate layer assembly. : y 

Field tests have proven that this weight sweater is satisfactory for field use in 
the M-—1943 clothing assembly. 

Design and knitting requirements essentially same for all services. 


Work CLOTHING 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, dungaree. 

Specification No.: JAN T-852. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 360,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 29 through 44 (total, 16 sizes). 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: 99. Trousers, utility, N—3. 
Specification No.: N:55-J—9 Int. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.73 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 49,400. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: 29 through 44 (total, 22 sizes). 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, herringbone twill. 

Specification No.: Army 6-373, September 25, 1947. 

Current cost: $2.06 (date of last procurement, May 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 260,695. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—Small, medium, large, X large. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Trousers, utility. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted November 10, 1941, re- 
vised August 24, 1945. 

Current cost: $1.91 (July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—90,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—504,000; total, 594,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Insufficient production 
of materials for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: 28-31, 30-31, 32-32, 34-33, 36-32, 38-32 (total of sizes, 6). 


Item No. 99, trousers, work—Resume of differences 


NAVY 
Trousers, utility, N-3 

Watch pocket. 

Inside hanging side pockets. 

Primarily work garment. 

Trousers, dungaree 

Inside hanging side pockets. 

Primarily work garment. 

MARINE 
Trousers, utility 

Same as Navy. 

Reasons.—Front and rear sewed-on pockets in Marine Corps opinion does not 
allow enough room to carry required items. Marine Corps has designed many 
different utility trousers and has had them field tested under combat conditions. 
Present type most suitable for garrison and combat use. 

S&Z twist yarns required in a striped effect. 


ARMY 
Trousers, herringbone twill 
Patch type pocket front and rear. 
Button flap hip pocket. 
Belt adjustment feature. 
Work and combat garment. 


Trousers, dungaree 

Same as Navy item. 

Work and combat garment. 

Reasons.—Closures required in pocket by field forces and other users. 

Adjustment feature cuts down the number of sizes, 

Remarks.—Trousers, utility, N-3, used by the Navy, have roomier hanging 
inside pockets. Articles carried in pockets do not wear out fabric. Flaps on 
pockets undesirable and unnecessary for Navy use and add to cost. 

Dungarees are items of uniform for shipboard use with chambray shirt. Ma- 
terial required is not as expensive as herringbone twill and would not meet fune- 
tional requirements of herringbone twill. The requirements for herringbone twill 
trousers and jackets plus requirements for Navy dungaree trousers would exceed 
the supply of anv one fabric. Higher quality yarn required for manufacture of 
herringbone twill. 

Dungaree trousers is a special issue item to mine-planter and small-boat crews. 
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AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Suits, working, one-piece, herringbone twill, olive drab. 
Specification No.: Army 6-388. 

Current cost: $2.93 (August 1943). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 192,700. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—Small, medium, large, extra large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 47. Jacket, utility, N-3. 

Specification No.: N:55—J-—9 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.86 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 16,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 34 through 46 (total, 7 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Jacket, herringbone twill. 

Specification No.: Army 6-372, September 24, 1947. 

Current cost: $2.27 (date of last procurement, October 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 246,500. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—Small, medium, large, X large. 


MARINE CORPS 

Nomenclature: Coat, utility. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted November 10, 1941, 
revised August 25, 1945. 

Current cost: $1.98 (July 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—90,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—432,000; total, 522,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Insufficient production 
of material for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 (total of sizes, 6). 


Item No. 47, jackets, work—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Jacket, utility, N-3 

Two lower side pockets. 

One breast pocket with single pencil division. 

Adjustable sleeve openings. 

Button closure. 

Four-button front closure. 

Reasons.—Pockets are used for the secondary purpose of the item—as a work 
garment. 

Remarks.—Location of pockets secondary but flaps are undesirable. 

Extra buttons and flaps add to cost and are not necessary. 


. MARINE 
Coat, utility 

Same as Navy. 

Reasons.—Lower pockets are more acceptable. 

Marine Corps has tried various different designs of utility garments in combat 
and finally decided on its present garment. 

Although the primary purpose of the coat is for combat, it is used approximately 
80 percent of the time for its secondary purpose, a work garment. Thus lower 
pockets do not preclude its use as a combat uniform and do materially contribute 
to its utility as a work garment. 

Pocket flaps, although desirable, increase the cost of the garment and are not 
considered necessary. ; 
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AIR FORCE 


Suit, working, one-piece herringbone twill, olive drab 
Remarks.—Air Force future requirements are for a one-piece garment. 


ARMY 
Jacket, herringbone twill 

Two top pockets with pencil division inside left pocket. 

Each pocket with buttoned flap. 

Six-button front closure. 

Reasons.—F laps required on top pockets to prevent items from falling out. 

Remarks.—Army does not have lower pockets as cartridge belt would interfere 
with use of pockets, 

Fou.-WEATHER CLOTHING 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Poncho, modified, M—44, camouflaged. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification dated July 10, 1942, revised 
June 23, 1945. 

Current cost: $7.38 (March 1945). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; re- 
placement to 100,000—120,000; total, 150,000. 

Production capabilities: Requirements in peacetime can probably be met, 
inasmuch as peacetime rate of use is small. Wartime requirements would be 
difficult due to large requirements of all services. Lawn fabrics are not available 
in sufficient quantities to meet requirements. Combed yarns are in short supply 
and polyvinyl butyral filler is not available in quantities for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Poncho, lightweight, olive drab. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 488A, May 26, 1945. 
Current cost: $6.95 (date of last procurement, December 1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 76,800. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. Nylon is critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 


Item No. 68, Poncho, lightweight—résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Uses Marine item. 
MARINE 


Poncho, modified, M—44, camouflaged 


Front gusset with snap adjustment. 

Two-ply reversible light or dark camouflage printed cotton lawn. 

Reasons.—The marine poncho has a layer of resinous material sandwiched 
between two layers of cloth whereas the Army poncho is a single layer of cloth, 
coated on both sides with resinous material. In the latter case, the coating is 
exposed to abrasion and exfoliation. (See MCEB Report No. 436, dated June 
18, 1945.) Marine Corps has tested both types and desires their present standard 
model over that of the Army. 

AIR FORCE 

Uses Army item. 

ARMY 
Poncho, lightweight, OD 

Drawstring collar. 

Single coated, olive drab 7. 

Nylon. 

Reasons.—Nylon used for lighter weight and bulk and wear quality. 

The Army is desirous of keeping the load carried by the soldier as light in 
weight as possible. This was one of the main factors for its standardizing this 
item. 

Remarks.— Availability of nylon during emergency is questionable. 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, wet weather. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 288D, April 4, 1946. 
Current cost: $4.38 (date of last procurement, May 1945). 

Annual gross requirement per 100,000 troops: 2,568. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large (total, four sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Parka, wet weather. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 288D, April 4, 1946. 
Current. cost: $5.48 (date of last procurement, April 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 2,954. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small, X large (four siz +s). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 65a. Trousers, rain, N-2. 

Specification No.: 37—-T—4 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.30 (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 33,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require substi- 
tute for filling sateen now specified for inner fabries by Navy. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, and small. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 65. Jackets, rain, N-2. 

Specification No.: N-37-J—4 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.25 (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 54,900. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require substitute 
for filling sateen now specified for inner fabrics by Navy. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, and small. 


Item No. 65, suits, wet weather—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Jacket, rain, N—2 
Trousers, rain, N—2 
Samples are latest procured on Navy specification. 


MARINE 
Uses Navy specification. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Parka, wet weather 
Trousers, wet weather 
Sample, representing latest procurement, differs from new standard model. 
Remarks.—Joint standardization has been accomplished on these .items and 
joint specification JAN-—P-703, dated November 12, 1948, for a single moael 
is in the hands of the printers. 
NAVY 
Nomenclature: 69a. Coat, long, rain, N-2. 
Specification No.: N-72—R-5 Int. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.25 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 8,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: 36 through 44 (total, 5 sizes). 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 69. Raincoats, enlisted men. 

Specification No.: N-72—R-—3 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, incluaing date): $8.90 (1944). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 47,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 32 through 48 (total, 9 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Raincoat, rubberized, M—1938, dismounted. 
Specification No.: Army—20-104B—14 March 1946. 
Current cost: $4.10 (date of last procurement, 1942-43). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 76,800. 
Production capabi ities: Ad2quate. 

Schedule of sizes: Three sizes—large, medium, small. 





MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Raincoat, enlisted men’s. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted February 15, 1943, 
reviseu January 5, 1944. 

Current cost: $8.78—April 1944. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—7,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—7,200; total, 14,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small. 


Item No. 69, raincoats—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Coat, long, rain, N-2 

Coated fabric with corduroy collar. 

Two patch pockets on sides with flaps. 

Snap fastener on storm fly. 

Wrist tab adjustment. 

Shapea collar tab with corduroy facing. 

Metal tag buttons. 

Sample is not considered standard for fabric only; should be viny! coating fabric. 


Raincoats, enlisted men 
Button-down front with sewed-on buttons. 
Back belt. 
Slash through side pockets. 
Tab and button at bottom of coat. 
Adjustable wrist tab. 
Reasons.—The enlisted men’s raincoat is used as dress item. 


MARINE 
Raincoat, enlisted men’s 
Protector flaps sewed on triangular throat tab. 
Side pockets out through adjustable sleeve tab. 
Buttonhole and button at bottom. 
Use same material as Army. 
ARMY 


Raincoat, rubberized, M—1938, dismounted 


Protector flaps. 

Sewed rectangular collar tab. 

Snap fasteners. 

Sleeve adjustments. 

Side patch pockets with flaps. 

Buttons sewed. 

Tab and button on bottom closure. 

Remarks.—Two new types of raincoats are under development. One is of a 
coated fabric similar to the M-—1988 fabrie but of better material. The other 
type is a plastic film coat. 
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Remarks.—A new dress raincoat for enlisted men is under development. Cordu- 
roy collar on coat, long, rain, N—2 for comfort of wear, habitually worn buttoned 
around the neck, and integral in design to go with hat makes Navy item for 
shipboard use desirable for retention. 


Packs 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Pack, Marine Corps, M—1941, complete. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted November 16, 1943, 
revised December 30, 1943. 

Current cost: $5.55—August 1945. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000 replace- 
ment to 100,000—-60,000; total, 90,000. 

Production capabilities: Probably insufficient duck of Marine Corps weight for 
all services to adopt Marine Corps packs. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

ARMY 

Nomenclature: Pack, field, complete; pack, field, combat, M—1945; pack, field, 
cargo, M-—1945; suspenders, pack, field, cargo and combat. 

Specification No.: Army 6-377, October 4, 1947. 

Current cost: 
Pack, field, combat, M~1945 (June 1948) 
Pack, field, cargo, M—1945 (August 1945)___- .__. 
Suspenders, pack, field, cargo and combat (July 1 


Total cost 


Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 


Pack, fiela, combat, M-—1945_----- sere ga ps ps ~-------------------------- 44, 921 
Pack, field, cargo, M—1945_.._- i 
Suspenders, pack, field, cargo and co 


Production capabilities: Adequate; duck and webbing are critical materials. 
Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


Item Nos. 62, 63, 91, packs—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
No requirements. 
MARINE 


Pack, Marine Corps, M-1941, complete 
Engineered differently from Army item. Attached to suspenders in different 


manner. 

Knapsack has attached strap which could be used as carrying handle. 

Attaches to pack by different method. 

Reasons.—Suspenders designed to hold pack to individuals’ back when carrying 
only combat load (see MCEB test report No. 398, dated May 22, 1945). This 
feature considered of primary importance since the combat load is one normally 
carried into battle. Report concludes that there are desirable features in both 
packs that could be incorporated into the other. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Pack, field, combat, M-1945 

Army model has waterproof sleeve under cover as compared with extra cuffs 
on top of Marine model. 
Pack, field, cargo, M—1945 ‘ 

Army model has handle for carrying as kit bag. Has waterproof sleeve under 
cover. 
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uspenders, pack, field, cargo and combat 

For use with the above. 

Remarks.—In view of the research and development being conducted on the 
entire program of “‘loads carried by the individual soldier’ suggest standardization 
be withheld pending results of these studies. At time results are available, a 
standard pack should then be considered. Should standardization be accom- 
plished at this time, services will have problem of introducing new model and 
retiring the old and then have to repeat the process in the near future. 

Marine Corps supplies small waterproof bag which fits in pack to provide 
waterproof feature. 

ARMY 

Nomenclature: Bag, duffel. 

Specification No.: Army—6—417—December 29, 1947. 

Current cost: $2.04 (date of last procurement, January 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 69,600. 

Production capabilities: Fabrication adequate—duck and webbing are critical 
materials. 

Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 4. Bag, special clothing N-1. 

Specification No.: N-24—B-—13 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.31 (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 22,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Canvas critical in emergency. 
Wartime requirements of all services met with conversion of carpet looms to duck 
and curtailed civilian use. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Bag, canvas, clothing. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted July 9, 1942, revised 
February 23, 1945. 

Current cost: $1.81—July 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—48,000; total, 78,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Probably insufficient 
duck if adopted by all services. 

Sehedule of sizes: Nonsized. 


Item No. 4, bag, duffel—résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Bag, special clothing, N-1 
No. 6 duck. 
Identical in design with Army. 
MARINE 


Bag, canvas, clothing 

No. 8 duck. 

Reasons.— Marine Corps believes handle in carrying straps are an accessory 
not necessary and for economy purposes has not added such features. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 


Bag, duffel 

No. 10 and No. 8 duck. 

Includes handle and carrying strap. 

Reinforcement has been added to the base of the bag, although it is not shown 
in sample displayed. 

Reasons.—Handle and carrying strap needed to carry the bag more readily 
and easily. 

Remarks.—Samples displayed vary in basic fabric because of availability at time 
of manufaeture. 

All are similar in size; lowest number duck is heaviest weight. 


ARMY 
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FooTGcEAR 
MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shoes, low-quarter, Marine Corps last. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted September 5, 1944, re- 
vised November 25, 1947. 

Current cost: $4.76—November 1948. . 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—96,000; total, 126,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Not enough leather of 
Marine Corps standard for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: C, D, E, EE, F, FF: 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 744, 8, 814, 9, 91%, 10, 
10%, 11,1114, 12, 12%, 18, 1314, 14; same sizes for all widths (total of sizes, 114). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shoes, low-quarter, tan. 

Specification No.: Army—9-105—October 3, 1947. 

Current cost: $5.07 (date of last procurement, October 1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 181,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate; leather and tanning material are critical 
items. 

Schedule of sizes: 90 sizes—5A through 12H E—plus supplemental sizes. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 80. Shoes, low, black. 

Specification No.: N-55-S-42. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.65 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 420,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace for Navy. Wartime requires re- 
stricted civilian use of calfskin. See résumé of differences for additional comment. 

Schedule of sizes: 346A through 14%F; total, 114 sizes. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Shoes, low-quarter, tan, oxford. 

Specification No. 55-S—42. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $7.73 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 10,000 (estimated). 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 315A through 14!6F; total, 114 sizes. 


Item No. 80, shoes, low-quarter—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Shoes, black, low 

United States Navy last. 

Upper leather: Calfskin. 

Leather box toe. 

Leather counter. 

10 to 11 iron outersole. 

A more expensive shoe. 

Oil-treated outersole. 
Shoes, low-quarter, tan, oxford 
Reasons— 

Shoes, black, low, are issued for general use. 

The leather box toe and leather counter are required for shipboard use to 
retain shape under repeated wettings. 

Shoes, low-quarter, tan, oxford, is a special-order shoe for Navy officers only 
and is not comparable (cost approximately $8). 


MARINE 


Shoes, low-quarter, Marine Corps last 
United States Marine Corps last. 
Kip. 
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Leather box toe. 
Leather counter. 
9% to 11 iron outersole. 


AIR FORCE 


Uses Army specification. 


ARMY 
Shoes, low-quarter, tan 

Munson last. 

Kip and extreme. 

Fiber box toe. 

Fiber counter. 

9 to 11 iron outersole. 

Oil-treated outersole. 

Reasons.— Used for dress and office wear. 

Oil treating increases wear. 

Remarks.—Peacetime requirements could not be met for calfskin if all services 
adopted this type of leather. Standardization of any one type of leather would 
be at a disadvantage to the Government as the price of the standardized material 
would increase and shortage may result. Therefore, to the over-all advantage 
the three types should be used depending upon supply at time of purchase. 
New lasts are in the process of standardization and are being coordinated among 
services. The current lasts should be retained pending completion of stand- 
ardization of new lasts. 

A minimum of 94 to 11 iron should cover all types of shoes. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 16 and 81. Shoes, field, N-1. 

Specification No.: N:72—S-2 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.80 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 60,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate facilities. 

Schedule of sizes: 5A through 14F (total, 114 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Boots, service, combat. 

Specification No.: Army 9-107, October 6, 1947. 

Current cost: $6.52 (date of last procurement, May 1947). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 178,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate; leather and tanning materials are critical 
items. 

Schedule of sizes: 90 sizes, 5A through 12EE, plus supplemental sizes. 


ARMY 
Nomenclature: Shoes, service. 
Specification No.: Army 9-6H, September 22, 1948. 
Current cost: $4.86 (date of last procurement, October 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 24,659. 
Production capabilities: Adequate; leather and tanning materials are critical 
items. 
Schedule of sizes: 90 sizes—5A through 12EE, plus supplemental sizes. 


MARINE CORPS 

Nomenclature: Shoes, field. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted June 18, 1940; revised 
December 5, 1947. 

Current cost: $5.04 (June 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—384,000; total, 444,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peacetime. Wartime requirements can 
be met by reduction of civilian needs. 

Schedule of sizes: C, D, E, EE, F, FF: 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 714, 8, 8%, 9, 9%, 10 
10%, 11, 11%, 12, 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 1544; same sizes for all widths (total 
of sizes, 132) 

90187—52——-24 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 81a. Shoes, leather, black, general purpose. 
Specification No.: N-—72—-S—4 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.85 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 50,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 5A through 14%F (total, 114 sizes). 


liems Nos. 16 and 81, shoes, service, and boots, service—Resume of differences 


NAVY 
Shoes, leather, black, general purpose 

Comparable to Army shoe, service, type 2. 

Stitched sole. 

Otherwise similar to Army shoe. 

Shoes, field, N—1 (flesh-out’ 

Different last from Marine shoe. 

Reasons.—The general-purpose shoe is a training and semiwork shoe. 

The field shoe (flesh-out) is a special-issue item. It is required for severe 
field conditions; i. e., coral islands. The grain-out shoe has proven unsatis- 
factory under these conditions. 

MARINE 
Shoes, field 

Uses Marine last. 

Reversed leather. 

Reasons.—In view of the fact that the OQMG of the Army, with the coopera- 
tion of the other Departments, is developing a new last, few benefits are apparent 
in forcing standardization on any one last now in use. Such action would cause 
considerable readjustment with each Department’s stocks only to require a 
further change when the new improved last is developed and accepted. Since 
considerable time would be required to retire economically any one last now in 
use it is even questionable whether such a change-over could be accomplished 
prior to adoption of the new last which in turn will require a change. Difference 
exists in the size marking used to designate the same size among the three lasts 
presently employed. This difference does not readily permit indiscriminate in- 
terchange of lasts among the supply systems. 


AIR FORCE 

Uses Army shoe, service type 2. 

A difference of basic principle exists between Army and the Marine Corps 
theory in the use of a combat boot and the field shoe. The Marine Corps believes 
that the added cuff on the Army shoe makes it an undesirable item for general 
garrison or rear area wear where only a work shoe is required. Although a 
slight advantage may exist in having a leather cuff attached to the service shoe 
when in actual combat, the added protection in combat is provided by the Marine 
Corps in the use of a legging. Thus, for garrison or rear-area wear, the same shoe 
can be employed, and the Marine Corps has one over-all shoe which by the 
addition of leggings adequately provides footwear for combat. 


ARMY 
Shoes, service (type 2) 
Toe cap. 
Slight variation in iron, 


Boots, service, combat 
Uses Army Munson last. 
Cemented bottom with an overlay edge. 
Otherwise same as Marine field shoe. 
Reasons.—The ankle band was adopted to avoid use of leggings. 
The boot is required for combat wear. 
The service shoe is required for purposes other than combat, 
The toe eap in the service shoe is needed for protection. 
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MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shoes, basketball. 

Specification No.: No applicable specification available. 

Current cost: $2.52 (June 1947). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—3,000; rep, to 
replacement 100,000—10,000; total, 13,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 714, 8, 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 114%, 12, 12%, 
13, 13%, 14. 

(total of sizes, 19) 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shoes, athletic, high. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster BQD No. 272A (November 22, 1946). 
Current cost: $1.88 (date of last procurement, October 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 77,981. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 17 sizes—5 through 13. 


Item No. 76, shoes, athletic—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
None. 
MARINE 
iShoes, basketball 
Commercial-type shoe. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Shoes, athletic, high 
Military model. 
Lighter weight. 
Reason.—Less expensive. 


Remarks.—Considered to be a special-type item, more important in peacetime 
than during war. Development of this shoe in the civilian sports world has been 
active and is now far advanced. Thus it is believed the military services can bene- 
fit by adopting the accepted patterns available on the civilian market. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shoes, boat, safety sole. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster BQD No. 117 (July 26, 1943). 
Current cost: $1.67 (date of last procurement, July 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 645. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 13 sizes—6 through 12. 


NAVY 


Nonemclature: Shoes, gymnasium. 
Specification No.: 37—-S-2C. 
urrent cost: $6.97 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 99,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. Wartime would require use of synthetic 
rubbers and minor changes in findings. 
Schedule of sizes: 5 through 14 (total, 10 sizes). 


Item No. 78, shoes, boat, safety—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Shoes, gymnasium 


Commercial-type tennis shoes. 
Remarks.—Primarily used on shipboard but also has many general uses. 


MARINE 
Limited requirement. 
Purchases from Navy. 
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AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Shoes, boat, safety sole 
Sperry sole (provides better traction). 
Canvas-top oxford. 
Remarks.— Designed for use by small-boat crews. 


NAVY 


Nonemeclature: 58. Arctices, shore, N--2. 

Specification No.: N-72—A~—4 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.77 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 8,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require subsitute 
synthetic rubber. 

Schedule of sizes; 5 through 15 (total, 11 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Overshoes, Arctic, M—1945. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster BQD No. 267 (April 2, 1945). 
Current cost: $3.22 (date of last procurement, November 1947). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 43,520. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 11 sizes—5 through 15. 


Item No. 58, overshoes, Arctic—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Arctics, shore, N-2 
Commercial last. 
Buckles, salt-water, corrosion resistant. 


MARINE 

Uses Army specification. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Overshoes, Arciic, M—1945 

Made over Army last to fit field shoes and combat boots. 
Remarks.—Items same in design. Issued only for special purposes. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Boots, rubber, knee length. 

Specification: Federal specification ZZ—B-556a, dated May 6, 1936. 

Current cost: $2.74 (August 1944). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—6,000; replace- 
ment to 100,000—7,200; total, 13,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (total of sizes, 8). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 15. Boots, knee, N—3. 

Specification No.: None. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.60 (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 5,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require use of 
substitute synthetic rubber. 

Schedule of sizes: 5 through 15 (total, 11 sizes). 


ARMY 
Nomenclature: Boots, rubber, knee, M-1937. 


Specification No.: Quartermaster B. Q. D. 112A (July 5, 1944). 
Current cost: $2.74 (date of last procurement, July 1945). 
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Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 666. 
Production capabilities: Adequate; must provide necessary lasts. 
Schedulé of sizes: 7 sizes—6 through 12. 


Item No. 15, boots, rubber knee—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Boots, knee, N-3 
Commercial design. 
Reasons.— Wider top and bottom desired to remove boot quicker. 
MARINE 
Boots, rubber, knee length 
Commercial design. 
ARMY 
Boots, rubber, knee, M-1937 
Laced top. 
Tighter fit around ankle. 
Reasons.—Tighter fit required for better protection against rain and mud. 
Greater ease in walking. 
Remarks.—Navy and Marines should retain commercial design. 
Laced top unnecessary. Would require furnishing manufacturers with special 
last. 
Navy and Marines require only a small quantity. 
Wide top gives better ventilation. 


HANDWEAR 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Glove shells, leather, M—1947. 
Specification No.: Army 9-102, October 3, 1947. 

Current cost: $1.76 (date of last procurement, July 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 96,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Shell for glove, mechanics, winter, type D-3A. 
Specification No.: 94-3154. 

Current cost: $1.45. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, and large. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Glove inserts, wool. 

Specification No.: Army 8-155, October 8, 1947. 

Current cost: $0.83 (date of last procurement, October 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 115,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Insert for glove, mechanics, winter, type D-3A. 
Specification No.: 94-3154. 

Current cost: $1.25. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, and large. 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: 34. Gloves, woolen, blue. 
Specification No.: N:73-G—2. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.72 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 73,600. 
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Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require use of 
cut and sewn gloves (or inserts) to meet full military requirements. 
Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, and small. 


Items No. 34, gloves, wool; No. 38, gloves, shell, leather—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Gloves, woolen, blue 
MARINE 
Uses Army specification. 
AIR FORCE 


Gloves, mechanical, winter, type D-3A, leather shell, knit woolen insert 


ARMY 
Gloves, insert, wool 
Gloves, shell, leather, M-—47 

The glove, shell, leather, M-—47, is a Gunn cut leather glove and is worn as a 
utility and as a dress glove. It is worn over glove, insert, wool, for winter wear. 

Glove, insert, wool, is ambidextrous item. 

Remarks.—Navy in process of adopting new type gloves and is sending samples 
of Army gloves, and other samples, to fleet commanders for comment and recom- 
mendation. 

Navy glove designed for use with blue dress. 

Agreement has been reached between Army and Air Force to use item jointly, 
based on latest Army model. 





AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Glove, emergency rescue, N-1. 
Specification No.: 3258. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $7. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Medium and large. 


ARMY 

Nomenclature: Mittens, Arctic. 
Specification No.: Army 9-111, November 5, 1947. : 
Current cost: $1.94 (date of last procurement, March 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 2,121. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 

Item No. 52, mittens, Arctic—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Uses Army item. 
Remarks.—For shore-based personnel in the Arctic. 


MARINE 
Uses Army specification. 
AIR FORCE 
Glove, emergency rescue, N-1 
ARMY 
Mittens, Arctic 
Remarks.—An item is under consideration for joint standardization which is 
similar to the Air Force standard item. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Mitten, shells, trigger finger. 3 
Specification No.: Quartermaster C. Q. D. No. 105A, September 14, 1945. 
Current cost: $1.69 (date of last procurement, March 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 11,047. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Two sizes, large and medium. 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Mittens, insert, trigger finger. 

Specification No.: Army 8-167, March 11, 1948. 

Current cost: $1.01 (date of last procurement, March 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 17,651. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Two sizes, large and medium. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 53. Mittens, winter N-2. 

Specification No.: N:37—M-—11 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.80 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 32,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


Items Nos. 53 and 54, mittens, wool—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 


Mittens, winter, M—2 (not comparable item) 

This item is worn alone, however can be worn with Army mitten, shell, trigger 
finger. 

MARINE 
Uses Army item. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Mittens, insert, trigger finger 


Mittens, shell, trigger finger 
An ambidextrous item. 
Not worn without mitten, shell, trigger finger. 
Mittens, shell, trigger finger, is used to provide necessary wear and wind 


resistance. 
Remarks.—Navy would go along with design of Army glove. The construction 
of fabric would be open to further investigation. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Glove, canvas, unlined, mosquito, type K—1. 
Specification No.: 3261—A. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.18. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 4,300. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


ARMY 
Nomenclature: Gloves, mosquito. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster P. Q. D. No. 228A, August 25, 1942. 
Current cost: $0.20 (date of last procurement, June 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,763. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 37. Gloves, mosquito N-2. 

Specification No.: N:73-G--4 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) : $0.27 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 5,500. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Designs of Navy glove 
would prohibit its use by all services in wartime because of overedge stitching. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
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Item No. 37, gloves, mosquito—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Gloves, mosquito, N-2 
Fingertips and palms cut out. 
Reasons.—Provides a more dextrous item. 


MARINE 
No requirement. 
AIR FORCE 
Gloves, canvas, unlined, mosquito 
Leather palm, cotton twill on back and cuff, elastic at wrist and around top 
of cuff. 
Reasons.—Used mainly in emergency kits. Not suitable as a working glove. 


ARMY 
Gloves, mosquito 

Ordinary cloth work glove. 

Simplified manufacture. 

Remarks.—Procurement for this item is small and requirements are varied. 
Present items not satisfactory and are under investigation for both Army and 
Navy. 

Sock GEAR 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 84. Socks, cotton, black. 

Specification No.: N:73-S-2 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.26 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,489,900. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 9 through 14 (total, 11 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Socks, cotton, tan. 

Specification No.: Army 6-397, November 26, 1947. 
Current cost: $0.29 (date of last procurement, June 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 662,400. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Eight sizes—9% through 14. 


Item No. 84, sock, cotton—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Socks, cotton, black 
No difference except new development in Army item has nylon toe, sole, and 
heel. 
MARINE 
Do not use this item. 
AIR FORCE 
Use Army item. 
ARMY 
Socks, cotton, tan 
Nylon reinforcement in toe, sole, and heel. 
Reasons.—Provides better wear. 
Remarks: NME specification in process for single item. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Socks, wool-cotton, black. 

Specification No.: 73—S-7 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.26 pair (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 97,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Wartime would require use of modified 
knitted construction. 

Schedule of sizes: 9 through 14 (total, 11 sizes). 
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MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Socks, woolen, lightweight, dark brown. 

Specification No.: Federal Specification JJ-S-5819 dated August 22, 1938 

Current cost: $32, May 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000, 90,000 replace- 
ment to 100,000, 468,000; total, 558,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8, 84, 9, 914, 10, 10%, 11, 1114, 12. 1214. 13. 13%. 14 (total of 
sizes, 13). ; rng ¢ . 


Item No. 84a, socks, wool, cotton—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 


Socks wool-cotton, black 
Reason.—Used with low-quarter shoes in winter seasons. 
MARINE 


Socks, woolen, lightweight, dark brown 
Reason.—Used with low-quarter shoes in all seasons. 


AIR FORCE 
Not used. 
ARMY 


Not used. 

Reason.—Cotton socks worn with low-quarter shoes in all seasons. 

Remarks.—Marine Corps, from experience has found greater user acceptability 
of a lightweight wool sock than the cotton sock. The wool sock will take up per- 
spiration and still feel comfortable. 

Requirements principally one of peacetime since issue of lightweight woo 
along with low-quarter shoe is reduced during wartime. 

NMS specification will be prepared for this item. 

Bought now under two specifications. 


| sock 


ACCESSORIES 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: 97. Towels, turkish, crew, large. 
Specification No.: Federal DDD-—T-551. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.42 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 290,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: 97a. Towels, turkish, crew, small. 

Specification No.:*Federal DDD-T-551. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.33 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 117,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Towels, bath, white. 

Specification No.: Federal DDD-—T-—551A dated December 21, 1942. 
Current cost: $0.33 (date of last procurement, 1942-43). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 160,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 
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Item No. 97, towel, turkish—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Towels, turkish, crew, large 
20 by 40 inches. 
Fabric same. 
Towels, turkish, crew, small 
17 by 26 inches. 
Fabric same. 
MARINE 
No requirements. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Towels, bath, white 
20 by 40 inches. 
Fabric same. 
Remarks.— Navy—large size used as bath towel. Small size used as face towel 
for purposes of economy. 
All three items are procured under Federal Specification DDD-T-5514A. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Necklace, identification tag, with extension. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster JQD No. 264B, June 21, 1946. 
Current cost: $0.06 (date of last procurement, January 1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 105,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Stainless steel is critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 
Nomenclature: Cable, identification, tag. 


Specification No.: No applicable specification available. 
Current cost: $0.03 (February 1944). 


Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; 
replacement to 100,000—192,000; total, 222,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 55. Identification, tag, cable. 

Specification No.: 37—C-35. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) $0.08 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 70,000. 

Production capabilities: Unknown. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 


Item No. 55, necklace, identification, tag—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Identification, tag, cable 
Cotton braid covered with multifilament wire. : ; ee Ae 
Reasons.—Metal suspension required to prevent loss of identification in case 


of fire. 
MARINE 


Cable, identification, tag 


Plastic monofilament cord. 
AIR FORCE 


Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Necklace, identification, tag, with ertension 


Bead or link chain. 
High temperature resistance requirements. } ie ig 
Reasons.—Metal suspension required to prevent loss of identification in case 


of fire. 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Tag, identication, M—1940: 

Specification No.: Army, 34-18B, February 14, 1945. 

Current cost: $11.40 per thousand. Date of last procurement September 1944. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 210,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Stainless steel is critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Tag, identification. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification 3124. 

Current cost: $7.45 per thousand, June 1944. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—192,000; 252,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. ’ 

NAVY 


Nomenclauture: 95. Tag, identification, chrome steel. 

Specification No.: No specification. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.62 (1945) per 
thousand. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 90,000. 

Production capabilities: Not furnished. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


Item No. 95, tag, identification—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Tag, identification, chrome steel 


Smaller size disk. 
Remarks.—Navy item can be marked with any metal dye stamp outfit. 


MARINE 


Tag, identification 
Same as Navy. 


AIR FORCE 

Uses Army item. 

ARMY 
Tag, identification, M—1940 

Larger tax indexed for use in addressograph machine. 

Reason.—Used in field to print from tag to medical records. 

Remarks.—Any decision to select the Navy or Marine model requires change of 
the entire system involving the use of addressograph equipment for embossing 
the tags with the required information and for printing this information upon 
records directly from the tag. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 48. Jackknives, utility. 

Specification No.: N:41—J—5 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.64 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 110,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace; wartime might require substitute 
for brass parts. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Knife, pocket, Scout type, with metal handle. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted August 21, 1944. 

Current cost: $0.90, August 1944. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; re- 
placement to 100,000—48,000; total 78,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Knife, pocket, general purpose. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster, JQD No. 1062, June 14, 1945. 
Current cost: $0.79 (date of last procurement 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 8,397. 

Production capabilities: Adequate; stainless steel critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


Item No. 48, knife, pocket-—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Jackknife, utility 

Extra*blade in lieu of leather punch. 

Plastic handle. 

Reasons.—Functionally different. 

Special stud and leather punch not required. 

Plastic handle warm to touch. 

When attached to belt, matches blue uniform. 


MARINE 


Knife, pocket, Scout type with metal handle 

Leather punch. 

Special stud on screw driver for use in disassembling rifle. 

Reasons.—Requires a metal handle for heavy field work. Field testsShave 
determined other types are unsatisfactory. 


ARMY 


Knife, pocket, general purpose 
Metal handle. 
Leather punch. 
Special stud on screw driver for use in disassembling rifles. 
Reasons.—Requires a metal handle for heavy field work. Field"tests have 


determined other types are unsatisfactory. 
Remarks.—Cutting blade, can opener, screw driver, and bottle-cap opener all 
three common to all services. Army and Marine Corps use same specification. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 33. Glasses, sun, N—1. 
Specification No.: JAN—-G—475. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.80 (1944) 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 13,700. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Glasses, sun, with ease. 

Specification No.: Army 29-127, March 22, 1948. 

Current cost: $0.81 (date of lest procurement, May 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 40,188. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


Item No. 33, glasses, sun, with case—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Glasses, sun, N-1 
Same as Army. 
MARINE 
Uses Army specification. ; 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
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ARMY 
Glasses, sun, with case 

Same as Navy. 

Remarks.—Although this is a standardized item, it is displayed to show that 
the services have two main types of sun glasses—(a) the type listed above for 
Navy and Army and (6) the type shown on the flight-clothing display. 
® NME specification is in process of coordination. These are for standard 
service wear, not for flight. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Belt, waist, web, OD 3, with clip, without buckle. 
Specification No.: Army 6-105B, May 11, 1948. 

Current cost: $0.23 (date of last procurement October 1947). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 122,175. 

Production capabilities: Fabrication is adequate. Webbing is critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: Three sizes—small, medium, and large. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Belt, service, trousers, without buckle. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted July 13, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.24, July 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—-60,000; 
replacement to 100,000—144,000; total, 204,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 11. Belt, black, woven. 

Specification No.: MFG NCP. . 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.128 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 179,000. 

Production capacilities: Adequate for peace; webbing very critical in wartime; 
on par with duck but sufficient material available for all services; brass clip would 
change to zine plated steel in wartime. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


Item No. 11, belts, waist, web, with clip, without buckle—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Belt, black, woven 
Same as Army. 
Approximately 1.55 ounces per linear vard. 


MARINE 


Belt, service, trousers, without buckle 

Wider and thicker than other belts. 

Specification calls for 2.13 to 2.67 ounces per linear yard. 

Remarks.—Marine Corps has had previous experience with a lighter and 
narrower belt which was found to be unsatisfactory from user point of view. 
Present belt developed for comfort and wear over a period of years has proven 
to be highly satisfactory and acceptable. 

This size webbing used in manufacture of other Marine Corps articles. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Belt, waist, web, OD 3, with clip, without buckle 
Lighter in weight than Marine Corps belt. 
Specification calls for 2 ounces per linear yard. 


Considered adequate in performance. 
Remarks.—Requires less yarn and less metal for end clip than for the Marine 


Corps belt. PER ; 
Army and Navy standardized under JAN specifications for identical webbing 


and clips. ; 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Headnet mosquito, M—-1944. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster, P. Q. D. No. 458, August 31, 1944. 
Current cost: $1.28 (date of last procurement August 1944). 
Annual gross requirement per 100,000 troops: 3,114. 
Production capacilities: Fabrication adequate; nylon and steel grommets are 
critical materials. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 
AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Cap, assembly, jungle, very light, type K-2. 
Specification No.: None available. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.80. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 3,300. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Headnet, mosquito, camouflaged, marquisette. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted January 5, 1943, revised 
November 4, 1943. 

Current cost: $0.42, April 1945. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000; re- 
placement to 100,000—144,000; total, 174,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

This item is limited standard in the Marine Corps; a nylon net of same design 
is standard and will be supplied when stocks of this item are exhausted. 


Item No. 41, headnets—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 


No comparable item. 
MARINE 


Headnet, mosquito, camouflaged, marquisette 

Printed with camouflage pattern. 

Provided with loops for attaching camouflage garnishings. 

Four-gore crown. 

Tie down tapes to tie under arms. 

Reasons— Marine Corps considers its item satisfactory for intended use; does 
not desire a more expensive item when present model is satisfactory for its intended 
purpose. 

Remarks.—Air Force headnet is part of the survival kit, not a general issue 
item. It was designed to be worn with survival hat, a part of the same kit. 

Air Force sample is cotton marquisette, standard is nylon. 


AIR FORCE 


Cap, assembly, jungle, very light, type K-2 
Plain tubular net with flat 1 pe. crown. 
Tapes to tie under arm. 


ARMY 

Headnet, mosquito, M-1944 

Elastic head suspension and steel grommets. 

Elastic bottom closure which attaches to breast pocket buttons of the uniform. 

Six-gore crown. 

Solid OD 7 camouflage. 

Reasons.—Grommets and head suspension to keep net away from face and 
neck when worn while sleeping. 

Remarks.—Camouflage garnishings may be attached by use of a rubber band 
specially provided to fit the steel helmet. . : 
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SERVICE CLOTHING 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: Shirt, chambray. 
Specification No.: 50—S—4 int. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.75 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 432,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: 14 through 18; total, 9 sizes. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 75. Shirts, utility N-3. 

Specification No.: N~-55—-S—23 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0. 90 (1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 60,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 14% through 18; total, 9 sizes. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Shirt, white, officers. 

Specification No.: 55-NS-—34 Int. 

Current cost: $1.98 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 50,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Wartime might require the lowering of 
requirements for fabric construction. 

Schedule of sizes: 14 x 32 through 18 x 34, total, 27 sizes). 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: 72. Shirt, khaki. 
Specification No.: N-55-S-30. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.24 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 400,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require low- 


quality broadcloth; thus 136 x 60 now required by Navy. 
Schedule of sizes: 13% through 18 (total, 23 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shirt, poplin, khaki, shade 1, stand-up collar. 

Specification No.: Army 6~241—A, September 17, 1947. 

Current cost: $1.90 (date of last procurement, July 1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 136,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Army requirements could not be met 
with oxford cloth. 

Schedule of sizes: 27 sizes—13 x 30 through 17! x 33. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shirt, cotton, khaki, shade 1, stand-up collar, 8.2-ounce. 
Specification No.: Army 6—241—A, September 17. 1947. 

Current cost: $2.27 (date of last procurement, July 1945). 

Annual cross requirements per 100,000 troops: 301,400. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 27 sizes—13 x 30 through 17% x 33. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shirt, cotton, khaki. 

Sepecification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted November 20, 1940. 
revised October 16, 1947. 

Current cost: $1.67 (August 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—180,000; 
replacements to 100,000—504,000; total, 684,000. 

Production capabilities: Probably insufficient combed yard for all services to 
adopt Marine Corps shirt. 

Schedule of sizes: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (total of sizes, 7). 
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Items Nos. 72 and 75—shirts, cotton—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 

Shirts, khaki 

Broadcloth. 

Slightly suppressed waist. 

No shoulder loops. 

Mitered pockets and square flaps. 

One button on cuff. 

Fused collar. 

Pen and pencil compartment in left breast pocket. 

Ten sizes by neck size. 

Seven-button front. 
Shirts; white 

Optional construction as to detachable or attached collar, types of cuffs (plain 
or French type). 

Worn with blue uniform by officers and chief petty officers only. 
Shirts, chambray 

Commercial work shirt construction. 

One left breast pocket. 

Long sleeves. 

Unlined collar, front placket and cuffs. 
Shirt, utiliiy, N-3 

Same as shirt, chambray, except made of vat-dyed OD print cloth. 

Reasons.—-Shape of pocket flaps traditional on shirt, khaki. 

Shirts, khaki and white, primarily for wear under outer garment. 

Shirts, chambray, used as work shirt and uniform item. 

Shirts, utility, made of less expensive fabric, worn with HBT trousers, primarily 
for protection from sunburn. 

Remarks.—Shirts, khaki and white: Heavier shirt undesirable. Regulations do 
not permit wearing without jacket in public except on infrequent occasions. 

136 x 60 broadcloth most common construction for civilian shirts as well as 
Navy. More readily available and less costly than ponlin or twill. 


MARINE 
Shirt, cotton, khaki 

Oxford. 

Slightly suppressed waist. 

No shoulder loops. 

Rounded cornered pocket and pointed flaps. 

One button on cuff. 

Right-button front. 

Collar points slightly shorter and wider. 

No pen and pencil compartment. 

Reasons.—Shape of flaps traditional. 

Issued for wear as outer garment and under coat or jacket. 

Lower cost shirt considered adequate. 

Material suitable for summer or tropical wear. It is much cooler than other 
material utilized by other services; also suitable for moderately cold weather with 
coat or jacket; has high wearing quality. 


ARMY 


Shirt, cotton, khaki, shade 1, stand-up collar, 8.2-ounce 
8.2-ounce twill. 
Suppressed waist. 
Shoulder loops 
Mitered pockets and flaps. 
Two-button cuff. 
Seven-button front. 
Pen and pencil compartment. , 
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Shirt, poplin, khaki, shade 1, stand-up collar. 

Same features as above, except of 5-ounce poplin. 

Reasons.—Pocket flaps mitered to avoid curling of corners. 

Shoulder loops primarily traditional but now used to carry distinctive insignia 
and combat leader loops. 

8.2 issued for outer wear with matching trousers without overgarment and 
poplin for wear under coat or jacket. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Shirts, flight, woolen. 

Specification No.: 55840 (AER). 

Current cost: $9.31. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 996. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 73. Shirt, flannel, blue. 
Specification No.: N-—55—-S-19 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.70 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 24,700. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 14 through 18 (total, 9 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shirt, wool, shade 33, stand-up collar. 
Specification No.: Army 8—-108A, October 3, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.97 (date of last procurement, August 19438). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 153,600. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 27 sizes—13 x 30 through 17% x 33. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shirt, flannel, khaki. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted June 17, 1941, revised 
April 16, 1942. 

Current cost: $4.58 (August 1948). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,000; 
replacement to 100,000— 120,000; total, 180,000. 

Production capabilities: Probably insufficient wool for all services to adopt 
Marine Corps wool shirt. 

Schedule of sizes: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (total of sizes, 7). 


Item No. 73, shirts, wool—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Shirts, flannel, blue 

11-ounce woolen flannel. 

Slightly suppressed waist. 

No shoulder loops. 

Mitered pockets. 

Pointed flaps. 

Navy anchor buttons. 

Two-button adjustable cuff. 

No pen and pencil compartment in pocket. 

Standard commercial sizes with sleeve lengths. 


Shirt, flight, woolen 
Same as blue shirt except for color and type of buttons. 
Reasons.—Buttons on Navy shirts are distinctive markings. 
Does not require pressings, etc., as worsted shirt. 
Remarks.—Used by chief petty officers only. 


90187—52 25 
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MARINE 

Shirt, flannel, khaki 

104-ounce worsted flannel. 

Slightly suppressed waist. 

No shoulder loops. 

Pockets with rounded corners. 

Pointed flaps, traditional. 

Seven-button front. 

One-button cuff. 

No pen and pencil compartment. 

Six sizes by numerical code. 

Reason.—Can be washed by hand without excessive shrinkage. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 


ARMY 


Shirt, wool, shade 33, stand-up collar 


10%4-ounce worsted flannel. 

Suppressed waist. 

Shoulder loops. 

Pockets with mitered corners. 

Mitered flaps. 

Pen and pencil compartment in left pocket. 

Half sizes and sleeve length. 

Reason.—Shoulder loops are primarily traditional but are now used to carry- 
distinctive insignia and combat leader loops. 

Remarks.—Army and Marine Corps woolen shirts are purchased by the Navy 
for submarine personnel and Arctic operations and both shirts are considered 
satisfactory. 

SLEEPING GEAR 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Case, water repellent, bag, sleeping, M—1945. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 315B, January 18, 1946. 
Current cost: $4.43 (date of last procurement, March 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 86,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Size—not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Bags, sleeping, down-filled; cover, bag, sleeping. 
Specification No.: M-—387b; none. 

Current cost: $40; $10. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 336; 336. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only for both items. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 5. Bags, sleeping, Arctic, N—1. 

Specification No.: N-—27-B-11 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $36.50 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 900. 

Production capabilities: General scarcity of down but adequate for peace. 
Highly critical in emergency. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Bag, sleeping, Arctic, M—1945. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 311B, January 18, 1946. 

Current cost: $36.40 (date of last procurement, January 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 942. 

Production capabilities: Fabrication adequate. Production depends entirely 
upon the availability of waterfowl feathers and down. 

Schedule of sizes: Two sizes—regular and large. 
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Items Nos. 6 and 6, bags, sleeping—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 


Bag, sleeping, Arctic, N-1 

Based on 1944 Army specification of bag, sleeping, mountain; sample represents 
early model. 

Does not have full length opening; has snap fasteners. 

Three pounds down and feather filling. 


Bag, sleeping, down-filled 
Navy Bureau of Aeronauties item. 
Rectangular in shape. 
Full-length zipper. 
White lining and designed for use with sheets and pillows. 
3% pounds down and feather filling. 
Combines bag and waterproof case. 
Heavier than Army assembly which includes the case, water-repellent. 


MARINE 


Uses Army specification for bag, sleeping, mountain, M—1945 and bag, sleeping, 
Arctic, M—1945. 
AIR FORCE 


Uses Army bags. Air Force is to make existing bag (bag, sleeping, type A-3A) 
limited standard and will use Army developed bags in the future. 


ARMY 
Bag, sleeping, Arctic, M—1945 
Has full-length opening and zipper. 


Bag, sleeping, mountain, M-1945 


Identical with inner component of bag, sleeping, arctic, M—1945. 

Both have full-length opening for quick egress in combat areas. 

Case, water repellent, bag sleeping, M-—1945 is a separate water repellent cover 
to protect the downfilled bags and for use with the bag, sleeping, wool. 

Reason.—Lightest possible bag necessary for man-packing in the field. 

Remarks.—Bag, sleeping (Bureau of Aeronautics) designed to meet different usage 
conditions, contemplating removal of outer clothing for use. Not normally 
man-packed in the field. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics will accept Army model. 

Navy (not including Bureau of Aeronautics) is already using Army item. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Blanket, wool, olive drab (Medical Department, field). 

Specification No.: Army 8-111A, August 23, 1940. 

Current cost $8.04 (date of last procurement, 1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 150. 

Production capabilities: Thread count and weave used in order that production 
will not be limited to blanket looms only but to utilize carpet and upholstery 
looms also. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature blanket, wool, white. 

Specification No.: Type C, Navy specifications 27B7C, January 2, 1945, with 
Medical Department exceptions—dated January 27, 1948. 

Current cost: $7.95 on Army specification (date of last procurement, 1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Can be produced only by blanket mills. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: Blanket, wool, white medical. 

Specification No.: 27B7e. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $8.95 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 5,800. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 
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Items Nos. 12 and 14, blankets, medical—résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Blanket, wool, white, medical 

Wool grade essentially same as Army. 

Marked ‘‘USN Medical’. , 

Weight—4 pounds, 4 ounces. 

No woven stripe on blanket. 

Thread count—37 by 39. 

Size—66 by 90. 

Double filling. 

MARINE 
Uses naval hospital facilities. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army blankets. 
ARMY 

Blanket, wool, white 

Marked ‘“‘MDUS Army”’. 

Has woven stripe. 

Weight—4 pounds, 4 ounces. 

Thread count—34 by 34. 

Size—66 by 90. 
Blanket, wool, OD (medical field) 

Marked ‘‘US”’. 

Weight—4 pounds. 

Thread count—28 by 30. 

Size—66 by 90. 

Remarks.—Blanket, wool, white, medical—sample is 28 by 30 thread count, 
weighs 4 pounds, conforming to previous specifications. 

Remarks.—Proposed NME specification standardizes weights, thread counts, 
breaking strengths, and finish for the three items and standardizes the markings 
and woven maroon stripes of the white blanket. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 14. Blanket, wool, crew, white. 

Specification No.: N:27—B—7e. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $7.30 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 58,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Would require facilities of carpet 
manufacturers in wartime. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: Blanket, wool, officers’ and chief petty officers’. 
Specification No.: 27B7e. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $8.25 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 5100. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Blanket, wool, OD, M-19384. 

Specification No.: Army—8-—111A—August 23, 1940. 

Current cost: $7.55 (date of last procurement, March 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 121,200. 

Production capabilities: Thread count and weave used in order that production 
will not be limited to blanket looms only but to utilize carpet and upholstery 
looms also. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 

MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Blanket, wool, green, United States Marine Corps. 
Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted 6 June 1938. 
Current cost: $8—July 1948. 
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Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initia! to 30,000—60,000: replace- 
ment to 100,000—96,000; total, 156,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Insufficient production 
for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 


Items Nos. 13 and 14, blankets, service—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Blanket, wool, crew, white 

Broken twill weave. 

No marking. 

Weights—approximately 3 pounds 12 ounces, 

No stripes. 

Thread count—40 by 44. 

Size—60 by 84. 

Blanket, wool, officers and chief petty officers 

Marked ‘‘ USN.” 

Size-—66 by 84. 

Double filling weave. 

Thread count—37 by 39. 

Weight—4 pounds. 

MARINE 
Blanket, woal, green, USMC 

Very slightly coarser wool than Army and Navy. 

Thread count—42 by 45. 

Marked “USMC.” 

Has woven stripe each end. 

Weight—3 pounds 8 ounces to 3 pounds 12 ounces. 

Size—66 by 84. 

AIR FORCE 

Uses Army blanket. 

ARMY 
Bianket, wool, OD, M-1934 

Marked *‘‘US.”’ 

Thread count—28 by 30. 

Does not have stripe. 

Weight—8 pounds 12 ounces, 

Size—66 bv 84. 

Reasons.—Although the stripe slows down production slightly, it forces the 
manufacturer to lay down the blanket properly in the loom from start to finish; 
prevents manufacturer from correcting basic weaving mistakes in finishing process. 
The quality of Marine Corps blanket is desired for longer-lasting and wearing 
properties. Marine Corps has found that manufacturers would rather sew in the 
“USMC” than stamp on a permanent or fast marking. 

Remarks.—Proposed NME specification standardizes weights, thread counts, 
breaking strengths, and finish for the four items, but retains the different mark- 
ings, including the stripes in the Marine Corps blankets. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Pillow, feather, 17 by 30 inches. 

Specification No.: Federal specification V—P-356. 

Current cost: $2.50—March 1947. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000. Re- 
placement to 100,000—20,000; total, 50,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 67a. Pillows, chief petty officer and officers. 
Specification No.: Federal V—P—356. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.80 (1944), 
Annual gross requirements per 190,000 men: 20,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 67. Pillows, feather, berth, and hammock. 
Specification No.: 27—P-8 Int. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including dete) : $0.46 (1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 23,800. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Pillows, feather, medical. 
Specification No.: Federal spec cification V-P- 356—January 13, 1936. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) : $1.77 (estimated) (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 4,640. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: One size. 
ARMY 


Nomenclature: Pillows, feather. 

Specification No.: Federal—V—P-356—January 13, 1936. 
Current cost: $1.77 (date of last procurement, July 1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 20, 000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: One size. 


Item No. 67, pillows—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 


Pillows, feather, berth and hammocks, 17% by 21 inches 
Slight difference in ticking of enlisted men’s pillow. 
Pillows, chief petty officers and officers 


Size 17% by 27 inches. 
Reasons.—Small pillow required for enlisted men’s berths aboard ship, 


MARINE 
Pillows, feather, 17 by 30 inches 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Pillows, feather 

Standard, 17 by 28 inches. 
Pillows, feather 

Medical, 18 by 30 inches. 

Remarks.— Ali pillows are filled with chicken feathers except the Army medical 
which is filled with waterfowl feathers, which provides increased softness for 
hospital use. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Pillowcases, cotton, bleached. 

Specification No.: Federal—DDD-—P-351— January 6, 1931. 
Current cost: $0.31 (date of last procurement, August 1946). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 100,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: One size—42 by 36 inches. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Pillowcases, cotton, bleached, ¢2 by 36% inches. 

Specification No.: Federal Specification DDD-P-351, dated January 6, 1931. 

Current cost: $0.55—November 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—60,.000 replace- 
ment to 100,000—20,000; total, 80,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 66b. Covers, pillow cases, officer. 

Specification No.: DDD-T-351. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.52 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 190,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Sheeting critical in war- 
time and requires curtailment of civilian use to meet military requirements. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


NAVY 


Nonemclature: 66a. Covers, pilloweases, chief petty officer. 

Specification No.: DDD-—P-351. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.32 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 190,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Sheeting critical in war- 
time and requires curtailment of civilian use to meet military requirements. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 66. Covers, pillows. 

Specification: N-—27—C—20 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0. 25 (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 88,900. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Sheeting critical in war- 
time and requires curtailment of civilian use to meet military requirements. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


Item No. 66, pillowcases—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Covers, pillow. 
Size, 26 by 37 inches for enlisted men’s use. 


Covers, pillowcase, chief petty officer 
Size, 42 by 31 inches for chief petty officer’s use. 


Covers, pillowcase, officers 
Size, 45 by 3614 inches for officers’ use. 


Reasons.—Small pillow (17 by 21 inches) used with 26 by 37 inch case for 
shipboard use in small berths by enlisted personnel. 

Remarks.—Navy 42 by 31 inches and 45 by 36% inch cases used with 174 by 
27 inch pillow. 

42 by 36 or 36% inches satisfactory to Navy (officers and chief petty officers) 
providing pillow sizes are coordinated (other than small pillows for enlisted 
personnel). 

MARINE 
Pillowcase, cotton, bleached 
42 by 3614 inches. 
Remarks.— Marine Corps case used with 17 by 30 pillow. 


ARMY 
Pillowcase, cotton, bleached 
42 by 36 inches. 
Remarks.—Army pillowcase used with 17 by 28 pillow (standard) and 18 by 
30-inch pillow (medical). 
All pilloweases are fabricated from standard commercial sheetings. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Sheets, cotton, bleached; sheets, cotton, bleached, medical. 

Specification No.: Federal DD D-S—281a, September 8, 1943. 

Current cost: 63 by 106 inches (regular issue), $2.01, date of last procurement, 
June 1948; 72 by 106 inches (medium), price unavailable. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 200,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. See remarks on résumé of differences. 

Schedule of sizes: Two sizes: 63 by 106 inches, 72 by 106 inches. 
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MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Sheet, cotton, unbleached. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted August 19, 1940, re- 
vised May 9, 1942. 

Current cost: $2.42, November 1948. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—120,000; re- 
placement to 100,000—40,000; total 160,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 71. Sheets, CPO and officers. 

Specification No.: DDD-S-—281. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.30 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 190,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Sheeting critical in war- 
time and requires curtailment of civilian use to meet military requirements. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

Norr.— Résumé covers three sizes of sheets. Information not furnished on the 
other two sizes. 


Item No. 71, sheets, cotton, bleached—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Sheets, CPO and officers 
Three sizes: Berth, 54 by 90 inches, 4.2 ounces per square yard, 68 by 60 tex- 
ture; berth, 63 by 106 inches, 4.6 ounces per square yard; bed, 72 by 106 inches, 
4.6 ounces per square yard. Same construction and fabric as Army. Bleached. 
Reason.— Different sizes required to fit different types shipboard berths. 
Remarks.— Mattress cover serves as sheet for enlisted men. 


MARINE 
Sheet, 
One size: 54 by 108 inches. Same as Army and Navy: 4.6-ounce fabric except 
not bleached. 
Reason.— 54-inch sheet and unbleached muslin is considered adequate by 
Marine Corps for issue to all personnel for garrison-type duty. 
Remarks.— Marine cot pad cover serves as sheet on field type operational duty. 


cotton, unbleached 


ARMY 
Sheets, cotton, bleached 
Two sizes: Torn size 63 by 106 inches (regular issue) ; torn size, 72 by 106 inches 
(medical issue); 74 by 66 texture; 4.6 ounces per square yard. 
Remarks.—'To standardize on any one width for all uses would overtax produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation in the event of a major emergency. All of above 
sheets are standard commercial items. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cot, folding, canvas, United States Marine Corps. 

Specification No.: Federal specification AA-C-—571a dated September 25, 1937, 
with exceptions. 

Current cost: $7.50, July 1944. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 30,000—30,000, re- 
placement to 100,000, 5,000; total, 35,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 26. Cot, folding, canvas, wood. 

Specification No.: Federal AA—C-—571. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) : $3.20 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 23,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Duck is critical material in wartime; 
quires use of carpet looms. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
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ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cot, folding, canvas. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster, CQD No. 109C, February 26, 1944. 
Current cost: $6.34 (date of last procurement February 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 4,464. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Size, not applicable. 


Item No. 26, Cot, folding, canvas—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Cot, folding, canvas, wood 
No. 8 duck cover. 
Metal parts, electro or hot dip, galvanized. 


MARINE 


Cot, folding, canvas, United States Marine Corps 
No. 8 duck cover. 
Metal parts, Parkerized finish. 
Acorn nuts on center joints of side rails. 
Holes in end rails for mosquito-bar supports. 
Reason.—Holes in end rails necessary in order to utilize mosquito-bar supports. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Cot, folding, canvas 

18-ounce chafer duck cover. 

Metal parts, electro or hot-dip galvanized to 0.00025 inch with salt-spray 
resistance requirements. 

Reinforcing collar around center side openings of cover. 

Reasons.— Reinforcing collar very important to reduce ripping of covers. 

Army field tests show that 18-ounce chafer duck covers last twice as long 
as No. 8 duck covers of same weight. 


WomMEN’s CLOTHING 
MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cap, messwomen, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted August 23, 1944, revised 
September 15, 1944. 

Current cost: $0.71 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—120, replacement 
to 1,000—500; total, 620. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cap, WAC, cook, baker, laundress. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 237A, December 28, 1942. 
Current cost: $0.25 (date of last procurement August 1943). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 416. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: 1 size. 
Item No. 22, cap, WAC, cook, baker, and laundress—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
No comparable item. 
MARINE 
Cap, messwomen, WR 
Material: Knitted rayon, commercial design. 
Reason.—Item not acceptable by women’s component, hence not used. 
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AIR FORCE 


Uses Army specifications. 


ARMY 
Cap, WAC, Cook, baker, and laundress 

Material: Lawn. Commercial design. 

Remarks.—Wide differences in design and material. Designed primarily for 
Sanitary purposes. 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: 21. Cap, indoor white, nurse. 
en No.: N-55-U-—4. 

urrent cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.28 (1944). 
Annual gross requirement per 100,000 men: 208,300. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

ARMY 

Nomenclature: Cap, nurse’s. 
Specification No.: Army 6-430, March 16, 1948. 
Current cost: $0.10 (date of last procurement August 1943). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,600. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: 1 size. 


Item No. 21, cap, nurse—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Cap, indoor white, nurse 
Buttons to shape. 
Boxed style. 
Lawn. 
Reason.—Traditional item. 
MARINE 
No requirements. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Cap, nurse’s 
Laces with self tie. 
Bias style. 
Broadcloth. 
Reason.— Distinctive item. 
Remarks.—Shape, dimension, design, and material are different. Women’s 
component considered these to be distinctive items of uniform. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Aprons, WAC, cook, baker, and laundress. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD, No. 240A, January 14, 1943. 
Current cost: $0.74 (date of last procurement June 1948). 

Annual gross requirement per 100,000 troops: 624. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 1 size. 


Items Nos. 2 and 83, aprons, bakers, butchers, and cooks—-Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Aprons, cooks 
Material: Uniform twill. 
Reasons.—Use same material as used in uniforms (uniform twill). 
Women’s component uses standard men’s apron. 
Remarks.—The Navy sample displayed is an obsolete model, standard same 
in design as Marine Corps and Army. 


MARINE 
Apron, mess, w/bib 
Material: Unbleached sheeting. 
Same design as Army. 
Reason.—Women’s component has limited requirements and uses standard 
men’s aprons. 
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AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Apron, bakers’, butchers’, and cooks’, w/bib 

Material: Drill. 
Aprons, WAC, cook, baker, and laundress 

Material: Bleached muslin. 

Reason.—Necessary to adopt feminine style in addition to standard men’s 
apron, due to morale problem involved. 

Remarks.—The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps respectively use fabrics which 
are basic to other clothing production. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Sweaters, women’s. 

Specification No.: Army 8-121B, September 9, 1944. 
Current cost: $3.36 (date of last procurement June 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,500. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 sizes, 32 through 46. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 94. Sweater, women’s, naval. 

Specification No.: N55—-S-32. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.22 (1944). 
Annual gross requirements for 100,000 men: 41,900. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 through 20. (total, 7 sizes.) 


Item No. 94, sweaters, women—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Sweaters, women’s, naval 
Higher-grade wool, plain finish, closer knit. 
Heavier weight. 
Straight-hemmed bottom and cuffs. 


MARINE 
No requirements. 
AIR FORCE 
Use Army item. 
ARMY 


Sweaters, women’s 
Ribbed bottom and wrists. 
Brushed wool finish. 
Remarks.—General appearance similar. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shirt, herringbone twill, women’s special. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 320A, May 17, 1943. 
Current cost: $2.19 (date of last procurement, June 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 464. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—Large, medium, small, X large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 74. Shirts, chambray, women’s. 

Specification No.: N-55—-S-27 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.78 (1944). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 109,300. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 through 20 (total 9, sizes). 
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MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shirt, utility, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted November 16, 1944. 

Current cost: $1.36 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—600, replacement 
to 1,000—500; total, 1,100. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large. 


Item No. 74, shirts, women’s—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Shirts, chambray 

Short sleeves. 

Remarks.—Navy shirt is a component of exercise suit. 

Item less expensive. 

MARINE 

Shirt, utility, W/R 

Short sleeves. 

Drill. 

Fly front closure. 

No pockets. 

Remarks.— Marine item less expensive. 


ARMY 


Shirt, herringbone twill, women’s special 

Long sleeves. 

Herringbone twill 5 ounces. 

Protective closures. 

Protective flaps. 

Reason.—Used as fatigue item designed to permit use as chemical war- 
fare protective garment 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, herringbone twill, women’s special. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD. No. 321A (June 28, 1948). 
Current cost: $2.20 (date of last procurement, June 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 485. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Four sizes—large, medium, small, X large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 100. Slacks, dungaree. 

Specification No.: N:55—-S—29 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.70 (1944). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 79,300. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 through 20, 40 and 42 (total, 9 sizes). 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Slacks, utility, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted September 28, 1944. 

Current cost: $2.72 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—600; replacement 
to 1,000—500; total, 1,100. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small, extra large. 


Item No. 100, trousers, work, women’s—Résumé of differences 
NAVY ; 
Slack, dungaree 
Material: denim. 
One side placket. 
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Adjustable take-up strap. 
Reason.—Utilizes denim which is less expensive than herringbone twill and is 
adequate for the purpose. 
MARINE 
Slacks, utility, WR 
Material: twill. 
Same design as Army. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Trousers, herringbone twill, women’s special 
Material: herringbone twill. 
Two side plackets. 
Protective gussets for gas protection. 
Reason.—Herringbone twill is standard Army fabric. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Apron, bungalow, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted May 27, 1944; revised 
July 7, 1944. 

Current cost: $2.49 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—120; replacement 
to 1,000—500; total, 620. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Large, medium, small, 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Dress, Wac, working, cook, baker, laundress. 
Specification No.: Quartermaster PQD No. 238A (January 18, 1944), 
Current cost: $1.94 (date of last procurement, June 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 624. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: six sizes—32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42. 


Item No. 32, dress, working, cook, baker, laundress—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
None. 
MARINE 


Apron, bungalow, WR 
AIR FORCE 


Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Dress, Wac, working, cook, bakers’, laundress 
Remarks.—Minor differences in design and material. The Marine Corps 
garment has less sweep in skirt. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Shoes, oxford, brown, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specifications adopted September 21, 1943. 

Current cost: $4.15 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—600, replacement 
to 1,000—1,000; total, 1,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: AAAAA, AAAA, AAA, AA, A, B, C, D, E: 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 
5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8, 84, 9, 9%, 10, 10'4, 11, 11%, 12; same sizes for all widths (total 
of sizes, 171). 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Shoes, women’s, low quarter. 

Specification No.: Army 9-106 (October 3, 1947). 

Current cost: $4.83 (date of last procurement, February 1946), 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 9,800. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 98 sizes, plus supplemental sizes. 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 82. Shoes, black, service, women’s, oxford. 
Specification No.: 72-S-3. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.50 (1943). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 178,000. 

Production capabilities: New item—under investigation. 

Schedule of sizes: 4AA through 10E (total, 78 sizes). 


Item No. 82, shoes, women, low-quarter—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 


Shoes, black, service, women’s, oxford 
Calfskin. 
Commercial last. 
Higher heel. 
Lighter in weight. 
MARINE 


Shoes, oxford, brown, WR 


Similar to Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 


Shoes, women’s, low-quarter 
Elk leather. 
Army last. 
Lower heel. 
Heavier item. 
Remarks.— Working on a lighter shoe. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 61. Overshoes, women’s. 

Specification No.: N-72—G-—1 int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including data): $0.66 (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 5,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require substitut- 
ing synthetic rubber. 

Schedule of sizes: 3 through 10% (total, 16 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Overshoes, service, women’s, low. 
Specification No.: Army 20-136 (October 3, 1947). 
Current cost: $0.85 (date of last procurement, April 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,810. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 26 sizes—4R through 10W. 


Item No. 61, overshoes, rubber, women’s—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Overshoe, women’s 

ARMY 
Overshoes, service, women’s low 


Remarks.—Army and Navy items are identical; however, separate specifications 
are used. Recommend consolidation of specifications. 


MARINE CORPS 
Nomenclature: Stockings, rayon, beige, 51-gage, WR. 
Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted January 11, 1945. 
Current cost: $0.64 (wartime procurement). 
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,Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—1,200, replace- 
ment to 1,000—1,000, total, 2,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: Long, 9%, 10, 10%, 11; regular, 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 104, 11 (total 
of{sizes, 10). 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: 87. Stockings, nylon, women’s. 

Specification No.: None. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $0.815 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 923,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime might require substitut- 
ing rayon for nylon. 

Schedule of sizes: 8% through 11 (total, 6 sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Stockings, nylon, women’s. 

Specification No.: Army 7-26 (October 7, 1947). 

Current cost: $0.75 (date of last procurement, October 1947). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 51,600. 
Production capabilities: Adequate; nylon is a critical material. 
Schedule of sizes: 10 sizes—8%R through 11%. 


Item No. 87, slockings, nylon, women’s—Résumeé of differences 
NAVY 
Stockings, nylon, women’s 
MARINE 
Stockings, rayon, beige, 51-gage, WR 
Remarks.—New procurement will be in nylon. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 
Stockings, nylon, women’s 
Remarks.—N ME specification in process. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Stockings, cotton, beige, 45-gage WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted January 11, 1945. 

Current cost: $0.55 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300-600; replacement 
to 1,000-2,000; total, 2,600. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Long, 9%, 10, 1044, 11; regular, 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11 (total 
of sizes, 10). 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Stockings, cotton, beige, women’s. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster P. Q. D. No. 206B (October 8, 1943). 
Current cost: $0.52 (date of last procurement, July 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,800. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Ten sizes—8%R through 11R. 


Item No. 88, stockings, cotton, beige, women’s—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
None. 
MARINE 
Stockings, cotton, beige, 45-gage, WR 
Lighter weight. 
AIR FORCE 


None. 
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ARMY 
Stockings, cotton, beige, women’s 
Heavier stocking. 
MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Handbag, leather, WR, with strap. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted May,1,}1944. 

Current cost: $8.07 (Wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—-300 replacement 
to 1,000—-250; total, 550. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 8. Handbag, black, overshoulder. 
Specification No.: N—73-B-3. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $10 (1947). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 120,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and emergency. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 

ARMY 


Nonenclature: Bag, utilitv, women’s. 

Specification No.: Quartermaster P. Q. D. No. 327A, May 12, 1943. 
Current cost: $3.60 (date of last procurement, February 1944). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 3,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Size not applicable. 


Item No. 6, bags, utility, women’s—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Handbag, black, overshoulder 
MARINE 
Handbag, leather, with strap 
ARMY 
Bag, utility women’s 
Remarks.— Difference in design, material, and construction for all three services, 
Considered by women’s component as distinctive items of uniform. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Uniform, cotton, white, nurses. 

Specification No.: Army 6—-15E, April 28, 1948. 

Current cost: $2.70 (date of last procurement, March 1943). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 10,992. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 short through 42 long (total, 26 sizes). 


NAVY 


Nomenclature 106. Uniform, indoor, white, short sleeve. 

Specification No.: N: 55-U-4. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.25 (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 73,000 (Note: This is a combined 
figure of requirements for two items: (a) uniform, indoor, white, long sleeve, new 
style; (6) uniform, indoor, white, short sleeve.) 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 regular through 20 long (total, 21 sizes). 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: 106a. Uniform, indoor, white, long sleeve, new style. 


Specification No.: N: 55-U-4. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) : $4.39 (1948). 
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Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 73,000 (Note: This is a combined 
figure of requirements for two items: (a) uniform, indoor, white, short sleeve; 
(6) uniform, indoor, white, long sleeve, new style.) 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 regular through 20 long (total, 20 sizes). 

Item No. 106, uniform, white, nurses—Resume of differences 
NAVY 
Uniform, indoor, white, short sleeve 

434-ounce twill. 

Side buttons on the skirt, partial opening. 

One patch pocket on skirt. 

One breast pocket. 

Uniform, indoor, white, long sleeve, new style 


Same as above except for length of sleeve. 
Reason.—Traditional item of clothing. 


MARINE 
No requirement. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 


Uniform, cotton, white, nurses 

4-ounce poplin material. 

Buttons center front full length. 

Two-panel pockets on skirt. 

Long sleeves. 

Remarks.—Any changes in details of uniform will definitely affect the morale of 
the individual corps. This is a distinctive item of uniform. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Dress, WAC, hospital. 

Specification No.: Army 6-387, October 10, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.06 (date of last procurement, November 1945). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 1,206. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Ten sizes, 10 through 44. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 31. Smock, reserve blue. 


pecification No.: N-55-S—26. 
urrent cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.40 (1947). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 73,100. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. Broadcloth more readily available than 
Army lawn in wartime. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 through 20 (total, 7 sizes). 


S 
( 


Item No. 31, dress, hospital—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Smock, reserve, blue 
. Cotton broadcloth. 

Buttons down side. 

One pocket. 

Traditional WAVE collar. 

Reasons.—Used by pharmacists’ mates, Waves, and hospital apprentices and 
considered by them as distinctive items of uniform. 

Remarks.—Waves would not object too strongly to adoption of Army item. 
However, broadcloth is more durable than print lawn. 


90187—52 26 
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MARINE 

No requirement. 
AIR FORCE 

Uses Army item. 

ARMY 

Dress, WAC, hospital 
Print lawn. 
Buttons down front with separate belt. 
Two pockets. 
MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Suit, exercise, WR. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted May 27, 1944, revised 
December 28, 1944. 

Current cost: $4.32 (wartime procurement). 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Initial to 300—300; replacement 
to 1,000—1,000; total, 1,300. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

Total of sizes: 7-8 through 20. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: 89. Exercise suit (shorts and skirt denim). 
Specification No.: N:37—-S-14 INT. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.15 (1948). 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 50,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 8 through 20 (total, seven sizes). 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Suit, WAC, exercise. 

Specification No.: Army 6-390, October 14, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.44 (date of last procurement, March 1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: 4,800. 

Production capabilities: Fabrication adequate. Seersucker cloth may be 
insufficient to meet all demands. 

Schedule of sizes: Nine sizes, 10 through 44. 


Résumé of differences 


Item No. 89, sutt, exercise, women’s 
NAVY 

Suit, exercise, shorts and skirt, denim 

Two pieces of three-piece outfit; Navy women’s chambray shirt is used as part 
of the exercise suit. 

Commercial shorts. 

Denim material. 

Reasons.—This model utilizes women’s chambray work shirt as part of this 
outfit for economy. 

MARINE 

Suit, exercise, WR 

One-piece suit with separate skirt. 

Plissé material. 

AIR FORCE 
Uses Army item. 
ARMY 

Suit, WAC, exercise 

Button-front dress with separate shorts. 

Seersucker material. 

Remarks.—If total procurement were to be in seersucker, there would be a 
production problem. : 
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SERVICE FABRIC 
NAVY 

Nomenclature: 130. Kersey, blue dark, 30-ounce (enlisted overcoat). 

Specification No.: N:27—-K-2b. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.50 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in enlisted 
men’s overcoats. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace and war. Wartime requires minor 
changes in dyeing. Insufficient production of Kersey for all services in emergency. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 

Nomenclature: Kersey, green, 22-ounce, 54 inches. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted January 29, 1934, revised 
September 10, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.59 per yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for enlisted men’s overcoats. 

Production capabilities: Adequate; will be used in the future only in very limited 
quantities. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 

ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, overcoating, olive drab, 32-ounces. 

Specification No.: 8-53-A. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.86 per vard (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
enlisted men’s overcoats. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. ‘The standardization of any one fabric for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 





Overcoatings, enlisted personnel—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Kersey, blue, dark, 30-ounce. 

Fleece wool. 

Stock-dyed but can be piece-dyed. 

Reason.—The lighter weight (22-ounce) fabric is unsatisfactory for short length 
coat. 

Use.—This material is used in the overcoats, enlisted men’s. 


MARINE 
Kersey, green, 22-ounce. 

Fleece wool. 

Stock-dyed. 

Use.—-This material used in the overcoat, enlisted men; overcoat, enlisted 
women. 

AIR FORCE 

Uses Army fabrics. 

Reason.—Same as Army. 

Use.—Same as Army. 

ARMY 


Cloth, overcoating, olive drab, 32-ounce. 

New, reused, and reprocessed wool. Stock-dyed. 

Reason.—Blend of new, reused, and reprocessed wool necessary to meet quantity 
requirements. 

Use.—This material is used in the overcoat, wool, roll collar. 

Remarks.— Marines and Army—raw stock-dyed in green and khaki respectively, 
then mixed with white to obtain required colors. Navy raw stock-dyed blue 
only. Wool stock is dyed before spinning yarns, then cannot be interchanged 
among services after dyeing, spinning, etc. 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: 131. Melton, blue dark, 16-ounce (enlisted blue dress). 

Specification No.: N:27-M—10c. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.22 per yard (1944). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in blue 
dress uniforms for enlisted personnel. 

Production capabilities: Adequate in peace. Wartime requires minor changes 
in dyeing. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Kersey, green, 16-ounce, 54 inches. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted February 14, 1935, 
revised September 10, 1947. 

Current cost: $3.05 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for enlisted men’s winter 
service uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate for Marine Corps. Insufficient manufactur- 
ing (woolen) facilities for all services. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce. 

Specification No.: 8—-94C. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.25 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
coat and trousers, wool, olive drab 33, and jacket, wool, olive drab. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item for 
all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


Suitings, enlisted men’s—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Melton, blue dark, 16-ounce. 
Fleece wool; spun on woolen system; stock-dyed but may be piece-dyed. 
Reason.—Worsted fabrics are unsatisfactory in garments rolled for stowage in 
confined space aboard ships. Creases excessively and must be pressed. Woolen 
fabrics may be unrolled and worn without pressing. 
Use.—This material is used in trousers, blue; jumper, blue, dress; caps, blue. 


MARINES 
Kersey, green, 16-ounce. 

Fleece wool; spun on woolen system; stock-dyed. 

Reason.—Considered as being more satisfactory for enlisted men’s uniforms 
because of appearance. Marines also serve aboard ship and then desire woolen 
uniforms. It was Marine Corps prewar plan not to use Army material since 
it was overtax supply in wartime. 

Use.—This material is used in: Enlisted men’s, winter, service, coats; enlisted 
men’s, winter, service, jackets; enlisted men’s, winter, service, trousers; enlisted 
men’s, winter, service, garrison, caps; enlisted men’s, winter, service, caps, cover. 
The use of this material in officers’ uniforms is optional. 


AIR FORCE 

Uses Army fabrics. 

Reason.—Same as Army. 

Use.—Same as Army. 

ARMY 

Serge, wool, 18-ounce. 

Spun on worsted system; stock-dyed. 

Reason.—Greater strength of worsted fabric required for combat use. 

Use.—This material used in: Cap, garrison, officers; cap, garrison; coat, 
wool, serge, olive drab 33, 18-ounce; jacket, wool, olive drab, officers; jacket, 
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wool, olive drab; trousers, field, wool, serge, olive drab, 33, 18-ounce; trousers, field, 
wool, serge, olive drab 33, 18-ounce special; trousers, wool, officers, olive drab; 
cover, cap, service, class 3. 

Remarks.— Marines and Army—raw stock-dyed in green and khaki respectively, 
then mixed with white to obtain required colors. Navy raw stock-dyed blue 
only. Woolstock is dyed before spinning yarns, thus cannot be interchanged 
among services after dyeing, spinning, etc. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 136. Melton, 22-ounce blue (Waves, nurses overcoat). 

Specification No.: N:55-O-3 Int. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.24 per vard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in over- 
coats for Waves and nurses. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 

Nomenclature: 126. Dark blue broadcloth, 28-ounce (officer’s overcoat). 

Specification No.: N:27-C-19a. 

Current cost ‘(or cost at last purchase, including date): $7.500 per yrad (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in male 
officers’ overcoating. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Beaver, green, 30-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted September 2, 1942. 
Current cost: $5.47 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officers 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


” overcoats. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Elastique, green, 21-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted October 12, 1925, 
revised April 6, 1943. 

Current cost: $5.76 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officers’ overcoats. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, doeskin, olive drab, 26-ounce. 

Specification No.: 8-129. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.12 per vard (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
officers’ overcoats. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabrie for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 

Overcoatings, officers’ and women’s services—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
Broadcloth, dark blue, 28-ounce 
Woolen spun; stock-dyed. 
Melton, blue, 22-ounce 

Stock-dyved but can be piece-dved. 

Reason.—Broadcloth is considered excessively heavy and too costly for the 
purpose in the women’s services. 

Use.—Broadcloth used for male officers’ overcoating, melton used in overcoat- 
ing for the women’s services. 
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MARINE 
Beaver, green, 30-ounce 


Woolen spun. 
Elastique, green, 21-ounce 


Worsted spun. 
Use.—These two materials are used in: Overcoats, officer. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army fabrics. 
Use.—Same as Army. 


Doeskin, olive drab, 26-ounce 

Woolen spun; stock-dyed. 

Use.—This material used in: Overcoat, wool, doeskin, olive drab, 26-ounce, 
officers’ short style; overcoat, wool, officers’, long style; overcoat, wool, women’s. 

Remarks.—Marines and Army—raw stock-dyed in green and olive shades, 
respectively, then mixed with white to obtain required colors. Navy raw stock- 
dyed blue only. Wool stock is dyed before spinning yarns, thus cannot be 
interchanged among services after dyeing, spinning, ete. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 115. Serge, dark blue 17%-ounce (elastique). 

Specification No.: N:27—S-108. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $6.84 per vard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in officers’ 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 117. Dark blue broadcloth, 16-ounce. 
Specification No.: N:27—C-19a. 


Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.97 per vard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in officers’ 
uniforms. 

Production eapabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 111. Serge, dark blue, 14-ounce. 

Specification No.: N:27-S-108. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.38 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in officers’ 
uniforms. 

Production capabilites: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cloth, tropical worsted, green, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: JAN—C-—391, dated August 30, 1946. 

Current cost: $3.40 vard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer’s winter service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Serge, green, 12-ounce, 54-inch. ; 
Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted March 11, 1943. 
Current cost: $3.31 yard. 
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Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer’s winter service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Gabardine, green, 14-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted April 7, 1943. 

Current cost: $3.93 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer’s winter service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Elastique, green, 16-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification November 5, 1942, revised 
December 13, 1942. 

Current cost: $5.05 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officers’ winter service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Elastique, green, 19-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted December 15, 1942. 

Current cost: $5.31 yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officers’ winter service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, elastique, 18-ounce drab 54. 

Specification No.: 8-180. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.90 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
officers’ uniforms. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, elastique, olive drab 51. 

Specification No.: 8-180. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $5.90 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used -basically in 
officers’ uniforms. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, barathea, 14-ounce. 

Specification No.: 8-146. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.53 per vard (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
officers’ uniforms. 
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Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 138. Serge, blue 12!s-ounce (Waves, nurses blue uniform), 

Specification No.: N-27-S-100 and N-55-—U-12. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.16 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in the blue 
uniform for Waves and nurses. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Covert, green, 14-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corps specification adopted January 22, 1943. 

Current cost, per $2.53 vard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for women’s winter service 
uniforms (officer’s and enlisted). 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 





ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, wool, covert, 14-ounce. 

Specification No.: 8-179. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) $2.83 per yard (1945). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in 
uniforms for WAC enlisted personnel. 

Production capabilities: This material is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item 
for all of the services would upset the over-all production thus effecting possible 
shortages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


Suitings, officers and women’s services—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 

Serge, blue, dark, 14-ounce 
Serge, blue, 1244-ounce 
Broadcloth, dark biue, 16-ounce (officers) . 
Serge, dark blue (elastique) 1714-ounce 

Reasons.—Uniforms regulation permit a variety of suitable fabrics for officer’s 
uniforms. Small stocks maintained at NCD to fill orders placed by officer per- 
sonnel. 

Use.—Serge, blue, 1244-ounce is used in women’s suits, caps, and raincoat-over- 
coats (with water repellent finish). 

All others are used in officers suits, caps; serge also for raincoat-overcoat (with 
water repellent finish). 

MARINE 

Elastique, green, 16-ounce 
Elastique, green, 19-ounce 
Serge, green, 12-ounce 
Gabardine, green, 14-ounce 
Covert, green, 14-ounce 
Tropical worsted, green 

U'se.—Covert, 14-ounce: Used in women’s, winter, service, uniform; women’s, 
winter, service, cap (officers and enlisted men). 

All of the other materials are used in officers, winter, service, coat; officers, 
winter, service, jacket; officers, winter, service, trousers; officers, winter, service, 
cap, garrison; officers, winter, service, cover, cap. 


AIR FORCE 
Uses Army fabrics. 
U’se.—Same as Army. 
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ARMY 
Elastique, 18-ounce, OD 51 
Elastique, 18-ounce, drab 5 
Barathea, 14-ounce 
Coverl, 14-ounce 

Use.—Elastique, 18-ounce, OD 51 and drab 54 are used in cap, garrison, offi- 
cers, Class A; coat, wool, officers, class B; trousers, wool, officers, class D; cap, 
service, officers, type I1; cover, cap, service, class 4. 

Barathea, 14-ounce is used in cap, garrison, officers, class B; coat, wool, officers, 
class A; trousers, wool, officers, class A and class B; cap, wool, service, OD, 
women’s; jacket, wool, OD, women’s officers; skirt, wool, drab, light shade 
women’s, officers; slacks, women’s, dark, OD; cap, garrison, wool, OD, women’s 
officers. 

Covert, 14-ounce is used in jacket, wool, women’s, OD 37; skirt, wool, women’s, 
OD 37; cap, garrison, wool, women’s, OD 37. 


/ 
t 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 120. Cloth, tropical worsted, khaki and blue (officers’ uniforms). 

Specification No.: JAN-—C-391. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.47 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in officers’ 
summer uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: 121. Cloth, palm beach, khaki. 

Specification No.: JAN-C-391. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2.25 per vard (1946). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: Material used basically in officers’ 
summer uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Gabardine, Khaki, 14-ounce, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: Marine Corp specification adopted April 7, 1943. 

Current cost: $4.64 per yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer’s summer service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cloth, Palm Beach, khaki, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: JAN-—C-391, type IT. 

Current cost: $1.72. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer's summer service 
uniforms, 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Nonsized. 


MARINE CORPS 


Nomenclature: Cloth, tropical worsted, khaki, 54-inch. 

Specification No.: JAN—C-391 dated August 30, 1946. 

Current cost: $3.40 per yard. 

Annual gross requirements to 100,000 troops: Used for officer’s summer service 
uniforms. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, worsted, tropical, khaki, 10-ounce. 
Specification No.: JAN—C-391. 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.88 per yard (1948) 
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Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in offi- 
cers’ summer uniforms. 

Productio n cryabilities: This mateial is part of the balanced woolen-worsted 
production program. The standardization of any one fabric for any one item for 
all of the services would upset the over-all production, thus effecting possible short- 
ages in the other wool or worsted fabrics. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


ARMY 


Nomenclature: Cloth, cotton-mohair, 10-ounce. 

Specification No.: JAN-—C-391. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $2 per yard (1948). 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 troops: Material used basically in the 
necktie, cotton, mohair. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


Suitings, summer weight—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Worsted, tropical khaki 
Palm Beach, khaki 
Reasons.—None. 
Use.—These materials are used in officers’ summer-weight uniforms. 


MARINE 
Worsted, tropical, khaki 
Palm Beach, khaki 
Gabardine, khaki 


Use.—All of these materials are used in officers, summer, service, coats; officers, 
summer, service, jackets; officers, summer, service, trousers; officers, summer, 
service, caps, garrison; officers, summer, service, covers, cap. The gabardine, 
khaki is also used in officers’ shirts. 


AIR FORCE 

Uses Army fabrics. 

Use.—Same as Army. 

ARMY 

Worsted, tropical, khaki 
Cotton-mohair, khaki 

Use.—Worsted tropical is used in cap, garrison, officers, Class C; cap, service, 
tropical worsted; khaki, officers, with cover; cover, cap, service, class 2; coat, 
tropical worsted, khaki, officers; trousers, tropical worsted, khaki, officers; 
shirts, wool, stand-up collar, class A; cap, garrison, WAC, officers, class D; 
cap, garrison, tropical worsted, khaki, women’s; jacket, women’s tropical worsted, 
khaki; jacket, women’s, tropical worsted, khaki, officers; skirt, women’s, tropical 
worsted, khaki; waist, tropical worsted, khaki, women’s; Cotton mohair, khaki 
is used in the necktie, cotton, khaki. It is also used as an alternate selection for 
officers’ summer uniforms. 


Remarks.—Standardized under JAN specifications for identical fabrics. 
Fiicut CLOTHING 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: Gloves, flight; electrically-heated. 
Specification No.: M—456b. 
Current cost: $8.02. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 660. 
Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 8, 9, 10, 11. 
NAVY , 
Nomenclature: Suits, flight; electricaliy-heated. 
Specification No.: M—456b. 
Current cost: $97.31. 
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Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 336. 
Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Boots, flight; electrically-heated. 

Specification No.: M—456b. 

Current cost: $17.14. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 336. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Glove, electrically heated insert and shell. 
Specification No.: 3158—A. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $13.23. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 2,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Trousers, flying, electrically heated, type F-3A. 

Specification No.: 3212-C. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $45.50. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 2,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small-regular, small-large, medium-regular, medium-large, 
large-regular, large-long. 

AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Jacket, flying, electric, type F 3—A. 

Specification No.: 3213-C. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $52. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 2,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small-regular, small-large, medium-regular, medium-large, 
large-regular, large-long. 

AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Insert, shoe, flying, electric, type Q-1. 

Specification No.: 3236—-A 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $11.05, 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 2,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large, and extra-extra large. 


Electrically heated suits and component accessories—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
‘Gloves, flight, electrically heated 
Suit, flight, electrically heated 
Boots, flight, electrically heated 

Navy flying suit is designed as the principal garment and is designed to with- 
stand temperatures not below —20° F. 

Reason.—No military requirements for protection below -——-20° F. where elec- 
trically heated clothing will be worn. Unheated winter assembly issued when 
flying under Arctic conditions. 

MARINE 

Uses Navy item. 

AIR FORCE 


Insert, shoe, flying, electric, type Q-1 

Glove, electrically heated insert and shell 
Jacket, flying, electric, type F-3A suit 
Trousers, flying, electrically heated, type F-3A 
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Air Force item is designed to be worn in conjunction with outer insulating 
clothing (four-piece cold-weather assembly) and to withstand temperatures to 
—65° F, 

Reason.—Air Force operations require protection to —-65° F. for both air and 
maintenance crews. 

ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—The boots and gloves were designed as component parts of the 
assembly and are not interchangeable between Air Force and Navy. 

AIR FORCE 

Nomenclature: Mask, Face, Type D-1, Cold-Weather. 

Specification No.: 94-3146. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.76. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Masks, face, aviators’ leather. 
Specification No.: 49M1. 
Current cost: $1.88. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,320. 
Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
Mask, face, cold-weather—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
Mask, face, aviators’, leather 
Leather. 
Reason.—Navy item was developed prior to 1928 and was primarily for wind 


protection. 
MARINE 


Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Mask, face, type D-1, cold weather 


Felt. 

Reason.—Air Force item was developed as a protection against cold and wind. 
ARMY 

None. 


Remari:s.—Navy has had insignifieant demands for this item, and should the 
demands increase the Air Force itern will be acceptable, 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Helmets, summer flying. 
Specification No.: M—5S86a. 
Current eost: $2.48. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,644. 
roduction capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 


P 
Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Helmet, flying, summer, type A-10—A, 
Specification No.: 3230. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $3.25. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,2009. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. ; 


Helmet, flying, summer—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
He Imet, Summer, flying 
Minor difference in design and construction. 
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MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Helmet, flying, summer, type A-10A 
Minor difference in design and construction. 


ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—Air Force is developing this helmet with integrated communication 
wiring. When completed, the new design helmet will become the standard for 
Air Force and Navy. The item in its present stage is almost identical between 
departments. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: Helmets, aviators’ leather. 

Specification No. 1: M-—584—1. 

Current cost: $4.04. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 996. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Helmet, flying, intermediate, type A—11. 
Specification No.: 3189-B. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date) $7.54. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


Helmet, flying, intermediate—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Helmet, aviators’, leather 
Minor differences in design and construction. 


MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Helmet, flying, intermediate type A-11 
Minor differences in design and construction. 


ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—Air Force is developing this helmet with integrated communication 
wiring. When completed, the new design helmet will become the standard for 
Air Force and Navy. The item in its present stage is almost identical between 
departments. 

NAVY 

Nomenclature: Helmets, aviators’ winter. 

Specification No.: M-—585. 

Current cost: $6. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 660. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Helmet, winter, flying. 

Specification No.: AN-H-16. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 6,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 
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Helmet, flying, winter—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Helmet, aviators’ winter 
Minor differences in design and construction. 


MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 
Helment, winter, flying 
Minor differences in design and construction. 


ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—Air Force is developing this helmet with integrated communication 
wiring. When completed, the new design helmet will become the standard for Air 
Force and Navy. 

AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Shirt, flying, heavy, type A-1. 

Specification No.: 3129. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $11.82. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 17,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Trousers, flying, inner, type E-1. 
Specification No.: 3048. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $16.86. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 17,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Suspenders, flying suit. 

Specification No.: 3221. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $1.63. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 17,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Trousers, flying, heavy, type D-1. 

Specification No.: 3087. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $44.80. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Jacket, flying, heavy, attached hood, type N-2. 
Specification No.: 3101. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $64.63. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large, 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Shirts, flight, woolen. 

Specification No.: 55540 (Aer.). 

Current cost: $9.31. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 996. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17. 
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NAVY 


Nomenclature: Trousers, flight, wool. 

Specification No.: 55T18 (Aer.). 

Current cost: $12.97. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 660. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 

Schedule of sizes: 31-inch inseam—waist 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; 32-inch in- 
seam—waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; 33-inch inseam—waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 (21 sizes). 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: Jacket, flight, alpaca-lined, Al-1. 

Specification No.: 55J13 (Aer.). 

Current cost: $25.62. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 660. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: Hood, flight. 
Specification No.: 55H7 (Aer.). 
Current cost: $19.70. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 336. 
Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 
NAVY 


Nomenclature: Suits, flight, coverall type. 

Specification No.: 55837 (Aer.). 

Current cost: $59.60. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 336. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 


Cold-weather flight clothing—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Suit, flight, cover-all type 
Hood, flight 
Jacket, flight, alpaca-lined, AL~1 
Shirt, flight, woolen 
Five-piece cover-all type of assembly. 


MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Shirt, flying, heavy, type A-1 
Trousers, flying, heavy, type D—1 
Jacket, flying, heavy, attached hood, type N—2 
Trousers, flying, inner, type E-1 
Suspenders, flying suit 

Five-piece jacket and trousers assembly. 


ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—The assemblies listed above have been recently standardized by the 
respective services. However, insufficient time has elapsed to afford adequate 
testing of AF items by Navy and Navy items by AF. Therefore, an agreement. 
has been reached to provide for an interchange of test garments, leading to joint 
standardization of a single assembly. Any decision on this should involve com- 
plete assemblies and not components. 


AIR FORCE 
Nomenclature: Shoe, flying, winter, type A—6. 


Specification No.: 94—-3081—B. r5A 
Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $16.55. 
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Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 17,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 
Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Boots, flying, aviators’. 

Specification No.: M-—3880d-—1. 

Current cost: $13.90. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 356. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, extra large. 


Intermediate flying boots—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Boots, aviators, flying 
See remarks. 
MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 
Shoe, flying, winter, type A-6 
See remarks. 
ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—Both Air Force and Navy boots are unsatisfactory, and no further 
purchases will be made. Present designs will be replaced by an Air Force-designed 
boot now under development. 

NAVY 


Nomenclature: Suits, flying, summer. 

Specification No.: M—668-—2. 

Current cost: $15.14. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,644. 

Production capabilities: Adqeuate manufacturing facilities available. 

Schedule of sizes: Long, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46; medium, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48: short, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 (19 sizes). 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Suit, flying, very light, cotton twill, type K-1A. 
Specification No.: 3232—A. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $16.51. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 

Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra large. 


Suit, flying, light—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
Suits, flying, summer 
Minor differences in tailoring and design. 
MARINE 


Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Suit, flying, very light, cotton twill, type K-1A 
Minor differences in tailoring and design. 


ARMY 
None. 
Remarks.— Navy item has been selected for standardization. ° 
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AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Glove, unlined, leather, flying, type B-3A. 
Specification No.: 3176—C. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.36. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: 6%. 7 7%, 8, 9, 10. and 11 (total, 7 sizes). 


NAVY 
Nomenclature: Gloves, leather, unlined, summer, aviators’. 
Specification No.: M-—386b. 
Current cost: $2.47. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,644. 


Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: 744, 8, 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11. 


Gloves, flying, summer—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 
Gloves, leather, unlined, summer, aviators 
Minor differences in design and construction. 
MARINE CORPS 


Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Gloves, unlined, leather, flying, type B-Sa 

Minor differences in design and construction. 

Remarks.—A modified version of the Air Force glove has been proposed for 
joint standardization and is being considered by both agencies for adoption. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Glasses, flying, sun. 

Specification No.: AN-—G—22a. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $4.23. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 11,200. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Not applicable. 


NAVY 


Nomenelature: Glasses, flying, sun. 

Specification No.: AN-—G-22a. 

Current cost: $3.33. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 1,644. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 
Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


Glasses, flight—Résumé of differences 


NAVY 
Glasses, flying, sun 
Neutral gray lens. 
MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
Reasons.—This shade lens adopted because of absence of color absorption bands. 
Navy pilots landing aboard carriers must be able to discriminate exact colors 


used for signaling. 
AIR FORCE 


Glasses, flying, sun 


Rose smoke lens. 
Reasons.—This shade adopted because of protection from ultraviolet and 


infrared rays. 
Slight color absorption is not so important in Air Force-type flying. 


90187—52——-27 
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ARMY 


None. 
Remarks.—These items are at present on an AN specification. 


NAVY 


Nomenclature: Suit, exposure, mark 1, quick-donning, for aviation personnel. 
Specification No.: 37817 (Aer.). 

Current cost: $25.91. 

Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 660. 

Production capabilities: Adequate manufacturing facilities available. 

Schedule of sizes: One size only. 


AIR FORCE 


Nomenclature: Suit, flving, antiexposure, type R-1. 
Specification No.: 3251. 

Current cost (or cost at last purchase, including date): $47.13. 
Annual gross requirements per 100,000 men: 2,000. 
Production capabilities: Adequate. 

Schedule of sizes: Universally sized. 


Quick-donning exposure suit—Résumé of differences 
NAVY 


Suit, ecposure, MK1, quick-donning, for aviation personnel 
One piece universally sized. 
No adjustment garment. 
MARINE 
Uses Navy item. 
AIR FORCE 


Suit, flying, antiexposure, type R-1 

One piece universally sized. 

Six-place adjustment garment. 

ARMY 

None. 

Remarks.—Both items are basically similar in design and fabric. The Air 
Force is preparing a joint specification incorporating desirable features of both 
garments which will be submitted for adoption by both services. 


STarr SuMMARY OF ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
FoR DisposaL OF FOREIGN SuRPLUS PROPERTY 


Before reviewing the organization of United States Government agencies for 
disposal of foreign surplus property, it may be well for the committee to have 
clearly in mind the organizational development of the Government agencies 
dealing with domestic surplus property. 

On February 19, 1944, by Executive Order 9425, the Surplus War Property 
Administration was established within the Office of War Mobilization to super- 
vise and direct the handling and disposition of surplus war property. That 
agency assumed disposal functions previously performed by Treasury Pro- 
curement. 

The Administration ceased to exist upon the establishment of the Surplus 
Property Board by the Surplus Property Act of 1944, approved October 3, 1944. 

The disadvantages of the three-man Surplus Property Board caused it to be 
superseded by a single Administrator and the Surplus Property Administration, 
pursuant to Public Law 181, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, approved 
September 18, 1945. But even then the administrative difficulties were not 
removed. The Adninistrator had no means of insuring that his disposal policies 
would be effectively carried out by the designated disposal agencies. Thereupon, 
additional administrative changes were made. , 

As of Jenuary 15, 1946, the Surplus Property Administrator transferred the 
disposal functions of the RFC to one of the latter’s subsidiaries, the War Assets 
Corpor tion. As of February 1, 1946, the President, by Executive Order 9689, 
merged and consolidated the Surplus Property Administration with the War 
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Assets Corporation and vested in the chairman of the board of directors the func- 
tions of the Administrator. In this way, the responsibility for the formulation 
and execution of disposal policies was centered in a single agency. The Executive 
order also directed that, effective March 25, 1946, the functions of the War Assets 
Corporation be transferred to a separate agency in the Executive Office of the 
President, to be known as the War Assets Administration and to be headed by 
the War Assets Administrator. 

Thus, the War Assets Administration, operating within the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, administered domestic surplus disposal functions of the 
War Assets Corporation and the former Surplus Property Administration. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947, effective July 1, 1947, provided that the 
functions as originally established be transferred to Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration created by the act of September 18, 1945 (59 Stat. 533), this agency there- 
after to be known as War Assets Administration. In effect, the reorganization 
plan gave statutory form to the War Assets Administration created by Executive 
Order 9689. 

On June 30, 1949, when Public Law 152 was approved (63 Stat. 378), the func- 
tions of the War Assets Administration were transferred for liquidation to the 
General Services Administration. Public Law 152 repealed the applicable sec- 
tions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947, 
and constituted the General Services Administration as the agency to handle 
domestic surplus property disposal under policies and procedures described in 
section 203 and section 204 of the act. Foreign disposals are discussed below. 

Massive quantities of American-made supplies and equipment accumulated for 
World War II combat operations throughout the world presented a complex 
problem of disposal. Long before the shooting stopped, this problem was antici- 
pated and came under consideration by United States Government agencies. 
During the year 1944 a committee appointed by the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator studied the subject of disposal of foreign surplus property. The De- 
partments of State, War, and Navy, and the Foreign Economie Administration 
were represented on this committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Lauchlin 
Currie. The committee held frequent conferences and issued a final report on 
August 2, 1944, but no action was taken. 

The Surplus War Property Administration established by Executive Order 
9425 on February 19, 1944 (see above), had designated the Foreign Economic 
Administration ! as the disposal agency for all foreign surpluses. A business 
advisory committee was appointed, consisting of H. D. Bennett, J. A. Donaldson, 
T. V. Houser, and Clark Minor, which presented a report on May 12, 1944, con- 
taining recommendations for the program of disposal abroad. 

The Foreign Economie Administration proposed to dispose of surplus property 
abroad through its foreign field offices which had been established in connection 
with the approval of lend-lease requirements of foreign countries and the handling 
of exports and imports during the war. Although some surplus disposals were 
effected by the Foreign Economic Administration, comparatively little had been 
declared surplus while it had responsibility for foreign disposals. 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944 which had set up the Surplus Property 
Board in the Office of War Mobilization provided in section 10 that the Board 
designate one or more Government agencies to act as disposal agencies (except 
that the Maritime Commission was made the sole disposal agency for surplus 
ee and provided with regard to dispositions outside the United States as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 32. (a) Nothing in this Act shall limit or affect the authority of com- 
manders in active theaters of military operations with respect to property in their 
control. 

““(b) The provisions of this Act shall be applicable to dispositions of property 
within the United States and elsewhere, but the Board may exempt from some or 
all of the provisions hereof dispositions of property located outside of the conti- 
nental United States, its Territories and possessions, whenever it deems that such 
provisions would obstruct the efficient and economic disposition of such property 
in accordance with the objectives of this Act.”’ 

Section 33 of the act declared that, so far as feasible and necessary to carry out 
the objectives of the act, it was the policy to prohibit the importation into the 
United States of surplus property sold. abroad or for export. 

On December 5, 1944, War Mobilization Director James A. Byrnes designated 
the owning agencies as disposal agencies for overseas surpluses. The Army and 


' Established within the Office for Emergency Management by Executive Order 9380 of September 25, 
1943, to unify and consolidate governmental activities relating to foreign economic affairs. 
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Navy, in turn, by joint letter dated December 28, 1944, created the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner’s Office, acting under the authority of the Surplus 
Property Board for the disposal of Army and Navy surpluses abroad. This 
action was recognized by the Surplus Property Board in temporary regulations 
issued February 15, 1945, and subsequently in a regulation known as SPB Regu- 
lation 8 issued June 7, 1945, effective June 14, 1945. 

These regulations constituted the War Department as disposal agency for sur- 
pluses of all other Government owning agencies, except Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission. However, they placed an important limitation upon the powers of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, namely, that surpluses abroad might not be 
used for the settlement of claims in foreign countries or for the acquisition of 
property or property rights, and provided that any Federal agency desiring to 
acquire property rights and having appropriations therefor might acquire such 
surplus property by paying out of its appropriation into the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury the amount which the disposal agency considered a fair value for 
such surplus property. 

The Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner, Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, assumed 
office on April 15, 1945, and undertook to establish an organization for foreign 
disposals. 

On September 27, 1945, Executive Order 9630 was issued, vesting responsibility 
for foreign disposals in the Department of State. This order abolished the Office 
of Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner and designated the Department of 
State, pursuant to the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as the 
disposal agency for all surplus property in foreign areas, excepting certain vessels. 
The War and Navy Departments were directed to store, care for, handle, deliver, 
and keep the fiscal and other accounts for all property declared to be surplus in 
foreign areas. 

Executive Order 9630 was implemented by orders of October 20, 1945, of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of State transferring to the State Depart- 
ment the functions and organization of the Army and Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner. October 20 was also the effective date of the regulation of the Surplus 
Property Administrator designating the Department of State as the disposal 
agency for foreign surpluses. 

Policy as well as operating responsibility for foreign disposals was vested in the 
Department of State by Executive Order 9689 of February 1, 1946, which trans- 
ferred to the Department the responsibilities in connection with foreign disposals 
theretofore vested in the Surplus Property Administrator. This same order 
merged and consolidated the Surplus Property Administration with the War 
Assets Corporation (see above). 

Within the Department of State the Office of Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner was responsible for all operations related to foreign surplus disposal and 
also charged with the administration of the Lend Lease Act and the termination 
and liquidation of lend-lease operations. These latter responsibilities were trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Economic Administration to the State Department by 
Executive Order 96") referred to above. Because of the close relationship between 
these responsibilities and those involved in the disposal of foreign surpluses, both 
operations were consolidated under the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 

The responsibility of the Department of State for disposal of foreign surplus 
property, effected by Executive Orders 9630 and 9689, referred to above, was 
given statutory recognition by the so-called Fulbright Act, approved August 1, 
1946, Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress (60 Stat. 754). The Department 
of State was made the sole disposal agency and was given the sole responsibility 
for carrying out the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 with respect 
to surplus property located outside the continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska 
(including the Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
Secretary of State was given the power, vested in the Surplus Property Board 
by the Surplus Property Act of 1944, to exempt foreign surplus disposals from 
the provisions of the act whenever he deemed that such provisions would obstruct 
the efficient and economic disposition of such property in accordance with the 
objectives of the act. 

The Secretary was also empowered to dispose of foreign surplus property for 
foreign currencies or credits or substantial benefits or the discharge of claims 
resulting from a compromise, or settlement of such claims by any Government 
agency in accordance with the law, whenever the Secretary of State determined 
that it would further the interest of the United States. 

The Fulbright Act also authorized the Secretary of State to enter into agree- 
ments with foreign governments for the use of currencies or credits for currencies 
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of such governments, acquired as a result of surplus property disposals, for the 
purpose of financing studies, research, and other educational activities of American 
citizens in foreign schools and institutions of higher learning. 

The basic organizational pattern for foreign disposals which had been set up 
by the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner was continued under the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner of the State Department. Sales operations were 
conducted by field offices established under field commissioners in the areas where 
the property was located. The office took the view that a high degree of cen- 
tralization was essential to efficient operations, in view of the varying nature 
and condition of the surpluses and the highly divergent circumstances prevailing 
in the different parts of the world where the surpluses were located. This de- 
centralized organization was also considered to be parallel to the War and Navy 
Department organizations which provided a high degree of autonomy to theater 
and area commanders. 

Central field commissioners were designated for Paris, Manila, Cairo, and 
Balboa. Under them were field commissioners in major capitals and commercial 
centers. Surpluses were declared by owning agencies directly to these offices, 
and the inventory records were maintained, the catalogs prepared, bids received, 
sales made, contracts executed, and other records kept in the offices of the field 
commissioners. No attempt was made to duplicate these activities in Washing- 
ton. Field commissioners were given the broadest possible authority and, with 
but few exceptions, all sales were normally consummated in the field. (All 
sales of nondemilitarized combat matériel, including combat aircraft, were 
referred to Washington for decision, as well as fixed installations valued at more 
than $1 million, in compliance with provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 relating to their sale.) 

The War and Navy Departments furnished a substantial portion of the per- 
sonnel required for the global operations of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 

The Senate Committee Investigating the National Defense Program (then 
under the chairmanship of James Mead), noting that Mr. McCabe and his 
organization had been shifted virtually intact from Army-Navy jurisdiction to 
the State Department, criticized the overwhelming military composition of the 
Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner which was a civilian agency. The 
Senate committee noted in a report of March 22, 1946 (S. Pept. 110, pt. 5, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), that in the Washington office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner there were 149 Army and Navy officers as against 36 key civilians. 
Overseas there were 306 Army and Navy officers and 56 key civilians. In the 
Paris office, except for the field commissioner himself, practically all of the high- 
ranking positions were filled by military personnel. Military personnel engaged 
in foreign disposal work were on the payrolls of the War and Navy Departments. 
The committee stated its belief that this was a merchandising function and 
essentially a civilian function and should be discharged by civlian personnel 
acting under civilian procedures rather than through Army and Navy officers 
on military payrolls. 

The Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner was finally closed out as of 
June 30, 1949. Small residual inventories were returned to the owning agen- 
cies because of unsalability, the remaining field offices were closed out, and the 
continuing functions with personnel were transferred to those divisions of the 
Department of State which are assuming the continuing responsibilities under 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 
8ist Cong., approved June 30, 1949). 

The wind-up of foreign disposals under the OFLC was effected by Maj. Gen. 
Clyde L. Hyssong, the retiring Commissioner, who served as central field com- 
missioner for Europe prior to becoming Commissioner. He succeeded Fred W. 
Ramsey, Cleveland, Ohio, industrialist, on August 1, 1948. Mr. Ramsey, former 
field commissioner at Cairo, Egypt, had succeeded Maj. Gen. Donald H. Con- 
nolly, who retired on March 31, 1948. General Connolly had succeeded Thomas 
B. McCabe, who was the first Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner and later 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, serving until September 20, 1946. (After a 
period of return to private business, Mr. McCabe was appointed to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System.) 

Since its inception by Executive order on September 27, 1945, the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner had disposed of $10,440,000,000, at original 
cost of surplus property located in foreign areas. Of this amount, $9,450,000,000 
was sold for a realization of $1,772,000,000, or 18.7 percent. The remaining 
disposals consisted of a transfer of property whose original cost was $122,000,000 
to UNRRA under section 202 of the UNRRA Participation Act, military pro- 
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gram disposals of $413,000,000, disposals pursuant to the signing of air service 
agreements? of $4,700,000, donations of $50,000,000, and abandonments of 
$400,000,000. Transfer value of the property acquired by UNRRA was listed 
at $84,560,000, and it is considered as an equivalent net financial return to this 
country since it is a partial discharge of our financial obligation toUNRRA. 
Payment of $36,000,000 was received for material transferred under military 
programs. (For tabular summary see appendix 1.) 

Of the $9,450,000,000, of property sold, $5,837,000,000, or 62 percent, was transferred 
under bulk sale agreements with foreign governments. While the over-all rate 
of realization on these sales of 17.3 percent was slightly less than the 21 percent 
obtained from sales other than bulk, the OFLC considered that the overriding 
advantages of not being further burdened with the expenses incident to the care, 
protection,and disposal of these stocks of surplus more than compensated for the 
lower rate of realization. The OFLC also pointed out that these surpluses—in all 
manner of condition—were transferred on an “as is, where is’? basis, the United 
States making no warranty other than as to the title. (For tabular summary of 
bulk sales, see appendix 2.) 

The Senate Committee Investigating the National Defense Program scrutinized 
the bulk sale to Great Britain in some detail, criticizing the lack of preparatory 
appraisal of the property by the OFLC and the onerous restrictions by Great 
Britain prohibiting the sale of such property to British nationals, thus leaving 
the British Government as the single purchasing outlet. The committee con- 
cluded that the bulk sale to Great Britain was a much poorer bargain than the 
bulk sale made by the United States to France after the last war in July 1919. 

(The committee reported that inventories in France after World War I were 
estimated to have cost $1,739,189,302, with an estimated market value set at 
$969,585,230. The committee estimated that property originally costing $1,102,- 
978,300 was sold to France in bulk by the United States Liquidation Commission 
for $400 million in credit, plus a waiver of customs duties claimed by France on 
all sales of goods imported by the United States into France and sold after April 6, 
1917, the date we declared war. These customs duties were valued at approxi- 
mately $150 million. In addition, the United States was benefited by France’s 
assumption of all claims by French nationals arising out of American occupation.) 

The Senate Committee Investigating the National Defense Program made two 
reports of its investigations overseas. These were Senate Report 110, part 2, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Report 110, part 5, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session. 

When Public Law 152 was passed June 30, 1949, title IV dealing with foreign 
excess property made each executive agency having foreign excess property 
responsible for the disposal thereof. Foreign excess property was defined as any 
excess property located outside the continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Although the Secretary of State no longer 
had disposal responsibility, the act required that any agency disposing of foreign 
property conform to the foreign policy of the United States. Thus, the Depart- 
ment of State exercises a measure of supervisory responsibility over foreign 
property disposals. On January 4, 1950, the Department sent a letter to all 
executive agencies outlining policies to be followed in this field. . The agencies 
were requested to discuss with the State Department any proposed disposals of 
property exceeding $250,000 in cost. 

The Secretary of State was authorized to use foreign currencies and credits 
resulting from foreign disposals in order to effectuate the purposes of the Fulbright 
scholarship program and the Foreign Service Building Act of May 7, 1926, as 
amended, and for the purpose of paying other governmental expenses payable in 
local currencies. 

Foreign surplus property was not to be sold without a condition forbidding its 
importation into the United States unless the Secretary of Agriculture (in the 
case of any agricultural commodity, food, or cotton or woolen goods) or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (in the case of any other property) determines that the impor- 
tation of such property would relieve domestic shortages or otherwise be beneficial 
to the economy of this country. 

The staff is informed military agencies are the only ones having substantial 
amounts of foreign excess property for disposition. Subject to policy guidance 
from the State Department, these disposals are made under orders and directives 
of the owning agencies at the present time. 

A memorandum of the Secretary of Defense dated March 14, 1951, consolidates 
policies governing conservation, utilization, and disposal of Department of 


3 Rights and services assured to American airlines operating overseas in exchange for surplus property. 
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Defense matériel. It is directed that disposals of foreign excess matériel be 
effected in accordance with policy guidance furnished by the Department of State 
as well as the applicable provisions of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, and 
regulations of the Office of Price Stabilization and the National Production 
Authority. 

The memorandum directs that matériel excess to an activity or an installation 
within an oversea command be screened to the maximum practical extent for 
redistribution and utilization within the command. Matériel excess to the needs 
of the command and identifiable as nonreportable (perishables, scrap and salvage, 
aircraft and aircraft components, arms and ammunition, et cetera) may be dis- 
posed of as foreign excess by the holding activity. All other matériel excess to the 
needs of the command will be reported to the Surplus Materials Division in the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Department of the Navy. This Division will 
be allowed a 90-day screening period subsequent to the date of report to effect 
redistribution and utilization of such excess within the Department of Defense. 
Matériel which is not redistributed within the screening period may be disposed 
of as foreign excess by the holding activity. 

The Surplus Materials Division, referred to in the preceding paragraph, is the 
designated Department of Defense central coordinating activity for the reporting, 
screening, and redistribution of reportable excess matériel within the Department 
of Defense. This Division is delegated authority to screen and report reportable 
matériel excess to the needs of the Department of Defense to the General Services 
Administration after maximum redistribution has been effected. In addition, this 
Division receives reports of matériel excess from other Federal agencies for screen- 
ing and redistribution within the Department of Defense and releases such reports 
listing matériel not required by the Department of Defense. Commander 
A. H. Barnett, Jr., is in charge of this Division. 

The Munitions Board is designated the responsible agency of the Department of 
Defense on matters of policy relating to disposal of Department of Defense matériel 
as well as relating to conservation and utilization of property. The military 
departments have the operating responsibilities in these fields. 

Excess matériel, except for that financed by working capital funds, will be trans- 
ferred between the military departments without reimbursement or transfers of 
funds for the matériel concerned. Excess matériel financed by a working capital 
fund may be transferred without reimbursement at the discretion of the trans- 
ferring department. Packing, handling, crating, transportation, et cetera, will 
be borne by the receiving department with certain exceptions. 

Critical and strategic materials which meet the requirements of the stockpiling 
program of the Munitions Board and are excess to the needs of the holding activity 
will be reported in accordance with Emergency Procurement Service Regulation 1 
of the Geveral Services Administration and will be held for disposition instructions. 

The military departments are directed to include a clause in each sales offering 
and contract with respect to customs duties, taxes, and similar charges which may 
be levied by foreign governments against disposals of foreign excess matériel, 
either against the purchaser or seller. This clause will provide that either the 
purchaser pay all such charges or the military department will act as collector of 
such charges for the buyer and turn over the duties or taxes to the foreign 
government. 

Zach of the three military departments has regulations governing the disposal 
of property, including foreign excess property. Army procedures regarding 
foreign excess property are governed by SR755-60—-5 dated February 1, 1950, 
amended January 26, 1951. 

These regulations direct that property which is excess to an installation or 
activity will be screened against all known and anticipated Army requirements 
of the oversea commands and redistributed or utilized within the oversea com- 
mand accordingly. Property not required within the major oversea command 
will be considered as oversea command excess property. This may be redistrib- 
uted to other oversea Army commands when a requirement is made known to the 
holding command. 

In order to fulfill the requirement of Public Law 152 that sales of foreign excess 
property be made in accordance with the foreign policy of the United States, 
Army regulations require that wherever the total acquisition cost of property 
(including scrap and salvage) to be offered in any one sale at any one time exceeds 
$50,000, a report will be made to the Department of the Army, giving the type of 
property involved, acquisition costs, and types of bidders to be solicited. The 
regulations state that necessary coordination by the Department of the Army 
with the Department of State will be expedited if the oversea commander infor- 
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mally contacts the diplomatic mission in the country in which the sale is to be held 
and includes the comments of that agency in the report. Bids for such property 
will not be solicited until the Department of the Army approves the sale. 

Air Force regulations regarding foreign excess property are carried in USAF’s 
Supply Manual—AF Manual 67-1, Amendment Sheet No. 24, dated February 1, 
1951. 

The Air Force regulations state that in order to conform sales of foreign excess 
property to the foreign policy of the United States, as required by law, ‘“‘it is 
mandatory that the local representative of the Department of State or United 
States diplomatic and consular missions in the country or countries affected be 
advised of any foreign excess property disposal program. The Department of 
State has advised that most foreign governments desire to be consulted prior to 
effecting the disposal of any United States Government-owned property located 
in their countries. The commanding officer of the installation generating such 
USAF foreign excess property, in coordination with the Department of State 
local representative, will obtain approval from the foreign government concerned 
to effect disposition of such property and will establish an over-all policy governing 
pending and future disposals. This will be accomplished prior to programming, 
advertising or preparation of invitations to bid or notices of any contemplated 
sales.”’ 

Where proposed sales have a total acquisition cost of $250,000 or more, oversea 
commanders must report them to the local Department of State representative 
in the country or countries concerned for approval. Where the total acquisition 
cost is between $50,000 and $250,000, these need not be reported in advance to the 
Department of State, but a quarterly report is to be submitted by letter direct to 
the local Department of State representative by oversea commanders. 

Navy regulations regarding redistribution and disposal of property are in 
process of revision at the present time. A draft of the new regulations states that 
under the direction of the Chief of Naval Operations, each area commander shall 
be responsible for continuously reviewing property under his control to determine 
what amounts or types are excess to the needs of the area and to effect the dis- 
posal of that property determined to be foreign excess. Each area commander 
will establish procedures for the reporting and redistribution of activity-excess 
property among Navy and Marine Corps activities within the area and to local 
commands of the Army and the Air Force. Where feasible, such screening pro- 
cedures will also provide for the offering of such property, excess to the needs of the 
military departments in the area, to representatives of other Federal agencies in 
the area prior to a sale or other disposition as foreign excess. 

Mach bureau and supply-demand control point shall prepare and keep current 
a control list of items of property which are desired for return to the United States 
when they become area excess. These lists are to be transmitted directly to the 
area commanders and shall describe the items in sufficient detail to permit positive 
identification and specify shipment destination. When property determined to 
be excess to the needs of an area appears on a control list, it is to be returned to 
the United States. 

Mach bureau and supply-demand control point shall also advise area com- 
manders of any items or types of property which, when excess to the needs of the 
area, are desired to be reported to the cognizant bureau or supply-demand control 
point for screening prior to any disposition. Upon receipt of such reports, the 
bureau or supply-demand control point shall advise the holding activity, within 
60 days from the date of the report, of the disposition desired on the items so 
reported. [In instances where any property so reported is not desired by the 
bureau or supply-demand control point, the bureau or supply-demand control 
point shall, within 60 days from the date of the report, forward it to the Surplus 
Material Division of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; the holding activity 
shall be advised of these referrals. Upon expiration of 90 days from the date of 
the report, if disposition instructions have not been received from the bureau or 
supply-demand control point or the Surplus Materials Division, the property so 
reported may be disposed of by the holding activity as foreign excess. 

Numerous other regulations apply to foreign excess, including instructions for 
conforming sales of such property to foreign policy of the United States somewhat 
similar to those of the Air Force. 
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APPENDIX 1 


OLFC foreign surplus disposal '\—Summary as of June 30, 1949 





l 
| snot once | Realization from 
| Original cost | disposal 





| 
a ee 
} 

















1 ES STD SS Se re ES EE ee OO $10, 440, 279, 000 |- 4 Piss ‘ 
Sales: _ 
I I ia noel Baie mide merits | 5, 836, 955, 000 | $1, 007, 994, 000 
EN Nn en ee a ee | 3,614, 213,000 | 763, 850, 000 
| d 
. SSR oe Sas een ee j Siena meee | 9, 451, 168, 000 | 1, 771, 844, 000 
Other disposals: | 
eens 0 MITC eee ©... oem occonne pee = > rom SCAN 121, 855, 000 84, 560, 000 
Military program disposals 5_...._.__- See ee a anata 412, 675, 000 35, 884, 000 
Air service agreements ®_______- BOER eS a hice Re ae 4, 692, 000 |_..._. in 
RS Ee pe ane: Seer SME SOR eae eh eae a ee 
A ae A RAT ec cdee a D 399, 630. 000 |. = 
COS ES ene Fee eee ae a ee eae 10, 440, 279, 000 | 1, 892, 288, 000 








Total disposals in percent of declarations, 100 percent. 
Realization from sales in percent of declared cost, 18.7 percent. 


1 Source for appendixes 1, 2, 3, and 4: Report to Congress on foreign surplus disposal, July 1949, by Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State. 

2 Includes original cost of surplus property available for sale, property transferred on a nonremunerative 
basis to UN RRA, and property donated or abandoned. Excludes property withdrawn by owning agencies 
subsequent to declaration. 

3 For details see appendix 2. 

4 Nonremunerative transfers under section 202 of UNRRA Participation Appropriation Act. 

5 Includes property located in the United States. 

6 Represents cost of property transferred under air service agreements. 


APPENDIX 2 
Summary of major OF LC bulk sales, as of June 30, 1949 


[Thousands of dollars] 














. hi pert ees Cost price of | Realization 
Country to which sold | Date signed surplus or sales price 
| 

ee ea nl Dec. 6,1945 60, 000 
MIN rnd reine hand Wola jie Jake \abon ke wine scicn weak pean Mar. 30, 1946 | 11, 925 
SSIES er Cass isae ements Re Pa 1 52, 478 
aT a Se ae ee eae Seanad Peg aA May 28, 1946 | 1, 300, 000 
FSSA SSR eS ea sek mee emer ken) hae _.| June 15, 1946 10, 684 
SR Se Es Re SEAR ae ents eee _-| July 5, 1946 | 7,971 
China ? SE Ie a RN SETAE Nee ery en ace aan | Aug. 30, 1946 179, 000 
Italy,? first bulk sale_......._-- COUPE < coe abe euuibas c] ees ee 117, 860 
Philippines ? Se yk SE ee a es Oe, LEM Ph Ae Se | Sept. 11, 1946 E 137, 000 
ee SER Ee a eS | Sept. 24, 1946 : 38, 000 
Italy, second bulk sale._...-...---..----------- SES Se AEN | July 21, 1947 18, 000 
Germany oe ENO SS RES I EATEN! LS ane Jan. 23, 1948 84, O76 
Re a eee sea En eee Me ays ee ae SS ESE eee 5 836, 955 | 1, 007, 994 





1 This amount includes $13,064,000 which represents as of June 30, 1948, the United States share of the 
proceeds from sales made by India on a share-the-proceeds basis. 
2 Sales figures include surpluses previously sold to these governments. 


Nore.—Figures in above table reflect revisions in the data on amounts of certain bulk sales. 





FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


APPENDIX 3 
Total foreign surplus disposal—OFLC, Army, and Navy 
| 





IS | Realization fron 
Original cost | disposal 





Disposal by OFLC SE DAT ACT GET ne he re | $10, 440, 279, 000 $1, 892, 288, 00 


Direct sales by Army_..._...--..-____- } 234, 886, 000 | 72, 409, Ox 
Direct sales by Navy_.____--- a aS Pe ee ee | 71, 946, 000 
Scrap sales by Army _____- he SB re: speeaboet fale cutieladwucebeea’ ‘ Soke keate 
Serap sales by Navy____- Sie ere 


, 747, 111, 000 2, 020, 897, (0K 


23, 540, 000 
32, 107, 004 
553, 000 





Total disposal . 





APPENDIX 4 


OFLC surplus property sales cumulative from beginning of program through Mar. 31, 
1951 


las Donations | 

| Net declara- . i 
i oe Sales | andaban- | Realization 
. } | donments | 


| 
a 





Africa and Middle East___-_-- wen qnissurenan bial | $183, 271,000 | $136, 395, 000 $46, 876, 000 | $49, 350, 000 
Persian Gulf area z , 818,000 | 79,756,000 | 35, 062, 000 | 30, 036, 000 
India Burma area... __--- j 5, 760,000 | 716, 597,000 | 159, 163, 000 | 80, 956, 000 
Canada and North Atlantic areas_............-- 348, 716,000 | 348, 443, 000 | 273, 000 103, 967, 000 

5, 674,000 | 145, 662,000 | 12,000 | 36, 455, 000 
232, 000 0 | 4, 774, 000 





Latin America... _- ain : 
Aircraft Division, Washington , 232, 000 22, 








